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THE CLIYES OF BUECOT. 



CHAPTER I. 

One trouble weighed upon me; one sin burdened my 
conscience more than all others. Reason with myself, and 
strive against it, as I would, every day increased the imde- 
tined and smothered dislike, almost amoimting to hatred, 
which I felt for my father. I could dimly remember a 
time when I was content to sit upon his knee and play 
with the heavy links of his watch-chain, or hold his watcm 
to my listening ear ; but never since then had I received a 
caress from him without a feeling of revulsion, without 
wishing to withdraw my hand from his grasp, or turn away 
my face from his kiss. It was all in vain that I reproached 
myself. The stings of my conscience were utterly unavail- 
ing. As a school-girl, I listened with trembling to the 
reading of the commandment which I could not keep; and 
since honouring my fathei' was the condition of a long life, 
I resigned myself hopelessly to the prospect of an early and 
a terrible death. 

Even at school, a quiet country school where we were 
shut out of the world as carefully as in some nunnery, it 
was no pleasure to me, though it was a break upon the 
monotony of our seclusion, to hear the always-unexpected 
announcement of my father's arrival. I had no holidays 
like my schoolfellows, but two or three times in a year he 
would invade our tranquil solitude, bringing with him a 
breath from the world outside, redolent of tobacco, and 
brandy, and low slang, and the numberless vague vulgarities 
of common life, from which young girls shrink instinctively. 
I could not bear the sound of his loud voice rolling through 
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4 THE CUVES OF BURCOT. 

the quiet rooms, or shouting along the shady avenues of 
the garden. I did not like his heavy footstep crunching 
the gravel- walks, as I paced to and fro at his side. I could 
not bring myself to look with reverence upon his great, 
portly figure, arrayed in a resplendent shirt, with frills, and 
a gorgeous waistcoat, and a coat of the glossiest black. 
When he took me in his arms at parting, and clasped me to 
his breast after a fashion which I felt was melodramatic, 
I should have struggled to extricate myself with indignant 
aversion, had he not been my father. 

" She does you infinite credit. Miss White," he would 
say, in a rich, pompous tone, to my governess, " infinite 
credit. But by all means keep her unsophisticated: let 
me receive her from your hands an unsophisticated child 
of nature." 

Heaven knows I was unsophisticated enough when he 
removed me from school at the age of seventeen ; if to be 
imsophisticated means to indulge all the dreams of a school- 
girl, and to possess all the ignorance of real life of a nun. 
For ten years I had had no companions but girls of my 
own age, whose young heads were full of unripe notions, 
and of green fancies which painted the outer world merely 
as a sts^e for the display of our own beauty and accom- 
plishments, which would at once bring innumerable lovers 
to our feet. The only men I had spoken with were the 
music-master, a middle-aged Scotchman, lank and ugly, 
who had, however, touched my hand more deferentially of 
late, when he had occasion to move it upon the piano ; and 
the teacher of languages, an elderly and short-sighted 
Italian, to whom even our vivid imaginations could attach 
no romance. The clergyman was no more than a vision to 
me ; and the young men, his pupils, with whom we were 
secretly in love, might have been optical illusions, for all I 
knew to the contrary ; for I had only seen them at a dis- 
tance in the chancel of the church, where we were supposed 
to worship. From these still waters, so tranquil and stag- 
nant, where I had done nothing but indolently stretch after 
some vague shadows of events and emotions, my father 
carried me away, exulting in my simplicity and ignorance, 
and plunged me into the giddy vortex of his own life. It 
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was like taking a lamb from its green meadows, and placing 
it amid the trampling of feet, and the rolling of wheels, and 
the din of many noises in a thoroughfare of some great 
city. I was bewildered, crushed, heart-broken. I could 
understand nothing of it. Everything was a perplexity to 
me. Only amidst it all there deepened and hardened upon 
my heart my unnatural aversion to my father. 

The life we led would have been a perplexity to a more 
experienced woman than a school-girl of seventeen. We 
had no settled home, but wandered from town to town 
upon errands which were inexplicable to me. Besides 
this, We swung like a pendulum through all the grades of 
poverty and wealth. In one town we lived at the most 
expensive hotel, and I was directed to dress in the most 
becoming and fashionable attire ; in the next we occupied 
some poor rooms, under an assumed name, and neither 
my father nor I ventured to show ourselves out of doors 
until after nightfall. As before, I had never met or con- 
versed with any man, so now I was as completely shut out 
from the society of women. My father knew none, or did 
not care to make me acquainted with those whom he did 
know; and our constant wanderings made it impossible 
for me to form any friencjships of my own. Now and then 
I saw faces — sweet, pure, pleasant faces — ^which brought 
to mind the quiet existence I had lost, and made me yearn 
to have some speech, a few words only, with those gentle 
lips. It was such a face as that I met once on the grand- 
stand at Chester, where my father had taken me to see, 
for the first time, the races held there ; and as I gazed 
upon her, and she with a half smile upon me, as though 
she were about to break down the barrier of silence be- 
tween us, I heard a gentleman beside her whisper, softly 
enough — ^but my ears were always quick of hearing — 
" She is the daughter of a notorious gambler and black-leg." 

In my ignorance I scarcely knew what a gambler meant, 
— the other word of shame was Greek to me. But it was 
a term of dishonour, of baseness, of infamy — a blot and 
brand upon myself. I felt my face burning as it had 
never burned before, and then I knew that it paled with 
the sensation of faintness which came over me, for the girl 
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half rose from her seat with an exclamation of pity ; but I 
rallied myself, and sat stiU, with my blinded eyes staring 
straight before me into the grey vacancy that seemed to 
cover over the course and the busy crowd. I did not 
xmderstand it ; I could not make out what it was that my 
father did. I saw him at a little distance talking eagerly 
with other men, who seemed of the same stamp as himself. 
I saw them aU gesticulating, shaking hands, making entries 
in their pocket-books. Now and then .1 knew that he 
spoke of me to them, for I was aware of their eye-glasses 
being levelled at the spot where I sat, conspicuously and 
handsomely dressed ; and I felt that the sweet-looking girl 
beside me shrank as if she would gladly get away from 
my side ; but I could not comprehend the reasons. All I 
knew was, that in some way or other I was disgraced by 
my parentage. 

I had a foundation now for my instinctive aversion to 
my father; and I no longer argued and struggled with 
myself about it. All my efforts now were concentrated 
upon the endeavour to conceal it as far as possible from 
him ; for no one in the world belonged to me save him. 
I had a faint recollection of my mother as a feeble, languid, 
spiritless woman, who alternately adored and reviled her 
husband, and who had burdened my young conscience 
with a promise to devote and sacrifice myself to his in- 
terests. Fortunately for me, his self-complacency was so 
thoroughly a part of his nature that he never suspected 
my secret alienation ; and it never occurred to him that 
his daughter, watching him at all hours and in all moods, 
viewed him with a constantly increasing antipathy and 
dishonour. This disease of undaughterlike ill-will grew 
morbid, until the very soimd of his footsteps, the iull, 
loud tones of his voice, the elaborate curls, and sleek 
dress, became separate items in my disgust. In spite of 
any resolution to which conscience might pledge itself, I 
saw, and heard, and noticed everything that grated upon 
me, though I reiterated over and over again the relentless 
law of the fifth commandment. It would be easier to die 
than to honour my father. 

We had wandered about from town to town for about 
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twelve months, when my father carried me over to Ireland; 
and being, as he said, flush of money, he engaged a hand- 
some suite of rooms in one of the best streets of Dnblin, 
wherein I was installed as mistress, at the same time re- 
ceiving instructions to make my own appearance corre- 
spond with our temporary home. He was not so well 
known as in England; for which reason, I suppose, he 
soon formed the acquaintance of the officers of a regiment 
of militia then quartered in the Irish capital, and whose 
frequent visits to our apartments became more irksome ta 
me than the sordid retirement which we had last experi- 
enced in England. 

I watched my father furtively one morning as he stood 
upon the hearth surveying himself in the mirror upon the 
chimney-piece, running his bejewelled fingers through the 
stiff curls of greyish hair upon his forehead, and fastidi- 
ously adjusting ihe frill of his ample shirt-front, which did 
not sit to his satisfaction on his well-developed chest. He 
had been, and was still, a handsome man ; but I would 
rather have owned the poorest, feeblest, lowest, honest man 
in the streets as my father. I felt as if my dislike was 
deepening into insanity. The very turn of his white hand 
was an annoyance to me, as I sat, a half-unconscious but 
self-accusing critic, expecting every moment to have to 
answer some querulous complaint. After arranging him- 
self to his own content he turned his back upon the glass, 
and addressed me with something of his company-deport- 
ment, and in his deepest and fullest tones. 

" Rhoda, my child," he said, " after mature deliberation 
I have decided upon making a most important communica- 
tion to you." 

I closed the book I held in my hand as a token of my 
dutiful attention to the promised revelation, though I 
expected nothing more important than the news that we 
were to quit our dwelling-place again ; but he had assumed 
a theatrical position (I knew what dramatic points were 
now), with his hands extended in an attitude of benedic- 
tion, and his shirt-frills heaving and falling as if with the 
tumultuous throbbings of a heart ovprfl wing with parental 
feelings. 
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" Have I not been a father to you, Ehoda ?" he asked, in 
a voice which he strove to render pathetic. 

" Yes, sir," I answered reluctantly, yet with an effort to 
remember my mother, and to honour him. 

" Such a parent," he continued plaintively, " as few 
young women, not to confine myself to young ladies, pos- 
sess. Since you were left my sole and helpless charge, you 
have been the object of my self-denying, all-absorbing 
care. The sainted woman who looks upon us from above, 
my wife upon this earth, could not have felt a deeper 
interest in your welfare, or a greater gratification in the 
beauty you have developed. I have cherished you; I 
have, to speak figuratively, ever suffered you to nestle in 
my bosom. But the time is near when I must divest 
myself of my cherished charge — when I must pluck this 
blossom from my bosom, to transfer it to another. But to 
whom ?" 

I was so utterly unprepared for a question like this, that 
I could only murmur, " Indeed, I have no idea, sir." 

" Before Avhom shall I cast my pearl ?" he resumed with 
a wave of his white hand — ^an idle hand it had ever been ; 
" shall I cast it upon the cold waves of the world ? Shall 
I offer it at the shrine of Mammon ; or dissolve it, as Cleo- 
patra did hers, in the goblet of Hymen ? Is it no longer 
to grace my brow with its mild and reftilgent loveliness ? 
How old are you, Rhoda?" 

" Eighteen next birthday," I answered. 

" The sainted woman above was married at that age," 
he continued ; " but it is not of your marriage that I am 
about to speak. I wish to announce to you — prepare 
yourself, Rhoda — ^the important circumstance that from 
amid the many fair creatures of your sex who have smiled 
upon me, I have at last made my second and not less 
fortunate choice." 

The tears started to my eyes, though for this commu- 
nication I had been prepared by the ofiicious attentions 
my father had paid to the only lady who honoured me 
with her acquaintance. 

** Juliana Thornley," he continued, "is one of the 
sweetest and most amiable of women ; and she is not in- 
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sensible to intrinsic merit. Her fortune is small, but 
entirely her own ; and my talents will double and treble 
it before twelve months have passed. It is opportune ; it 
is seasonable. We shall have but one purse, as we have 
but one heart; for perfect confidence exists between us. 
I am ready to stretch my powers to the uttermost in order 
to raise my betrothed to the sphere she is calculated to 
adorn. Our union will be consummated before the 
expiration of another month." 

" Oh, father 1" I cried, rising and putting my hand in 
his; "I do wish to congratulate you. I do hope you 
will be happy; I shall be glad — oh! so glad to have a 
mother!" 

"Do not restrain your tears, my lovely child; weep 
here !" he replied, drawing me to an tmcomfortable posi- 
tion against his shoulder; "here is a refuge that will 
always be welcome to you. The form of Juliana shall 
not exclude you from my arms and heart." 

He was not, however, opposed to my extricating myself 
from his embrace; for the grace of his deportment was 
disturbed by the stiffness with which I submitted to the 
unwelcome tenderness. Besides, there were no witnesses, 
except the reflections of ourselves in the mirror. 

" Rhoda," he resumed, with a still more theatrical tone 
and gesture — ^it was good practice for him, and he could 
not lose the opportunity — " prepare yourself for an an- 
nouncement yet more remarkable and important. Be 
firm ; be composed. At last the moment is arrived for me 
to reveal to you (be calm, my love) that / am not your 
father." 

For a minute I stood gazing blankly at him; at his 
bald, high forehead, his small eyes, his bland, untruth- 
ful mouth, which had always been to me the face of my 
father; and then I recoiled — fell back from him a few 
paces, and resting my trembling hand upon the back of a 
chair, I gazed at him again steadily, and almost defiantly. 
"Not my father !" I exclaimed, " who and what are you, 
then ?" 

" My child," he answered, impressively, " be tranquil ; 
resign yourself to the mysterious dispensations of a celes- 
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tial Providence. Though not your father, I am still your 
natural guardian and protector; and Juliana will assist 
me in preserving your budding loveliness against the 
blights and storms to which it may be exposed." 

"But who are you?" I repeated, with impatience; 
" what am I to you, or you to me ?" 

"Listen, my love," he replied; "it is by a curious 
concatenation of circumstances that I have become your 
natural guardian, as I said before. Your own maternal 
parent expired in giving birth to you ; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards your bereaved father was united to the 
lady who is now my sainted wife above. Your father died 
before you were two years old, and by the time you were 
of the age of four, I had conquered the scruples of your 
stepmother, and she confided herself in her desolate widow- 
hood to my care. She also consigned her all into my 
hands, with the little fortune that was yours, and which I 
need not say has been all expended upon your education. 
You perceive, therefore — ^but be calm, Rhoda — ^that no tie 
of blood or marriage binds me to you." 

" You are not my father !" I cried, bursting into tears of 
gladness, relief, and astonishment. A hundred conflicting 
thoughts were rushing into my mind, and prompting num- 
berless questions, when Mr. Billington addressed me again 
in his most emphatic tones. 

" My daughter," he said, "for I will still call you by 
that endearing term, your agitation becomes you, and 
proves you more worthy of my protection. I am not 
wealthy, but my small paternal estate in — a-hem — in the 
Orkneys, will sufiice for our wants. Never, while we 
have a crust to share with you, will I or my Juliana refuse 
you a portion, a Benjamin's portion, of it. Hasten, my 
love ; I have ordered my phaeton at twelve ; you shall 
accompany me to the abode of my fair one, when I will 
place you in her bosom, and she shall ratify the promises 
of protection which I make in our joint names. Do not 
agitate yourself ; James Billington is not the man to desert 
a lovely and friendless female." 

I left him quickly, glad to be alone ; and hastening to 
my own room, I tried to rally my bewUdered and asto- 
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nished thoughts, and to realize the information I had just 
received in all its bearings. But the first feeling of joy 
soon gave way to one of bitter resentment at the life-long 
deception which had been practised upon me. This man 
had arrogated to himself the sacred name which nature 
had taught me to acknowledge him by only with reluc- 
tance. From my infancy he had stood between me and 
the memory of my father, by his coarse self-indulgence, 
his pompous care of me ; his vanity, his folly, his weak- 
ness ; in the thousand traits of character antagonistic to 
mine ; by all these representing himself to me as the type 
of fatherly tenderness and protection, and cheating me into 
striving after a filial affection which was not his due. He 
had never told me to weep over my own &ther and mother, 
whom I had never known, and whose graves had never 
been visited by my sorrowful feet. To these neglected 
graves my daughterly love and grief had been owing; but 
this man, this gambler, had stood between them and me, 
and hidden them firom my eyes. I was plunged suddenly 
into a second and more desolate orphanage ; and I felt, 
more acutely than I have ever felt anything before, that I 
was absolutely alone in the world. I was roused from my 
painful and tumultuous reverie by the rattle of the car- 
riage-wheels upon the pavement under my window, and 
hurriedly dressing for my drive, I ran downstairs, and took 
my seat at Mr. Billington's side. Flushed and tear-stained 
as my face was, he regarded my agitation with pleasure, 
and endeavoured to reassure me with high-sounding and 
grandiloquent promises of his continued interest and guar- 
dianship, which I at length ventured to interrupt, though 
with some difficulty. 

" I have many questions to ask you," I said ; "I am so 
bewildered by what you have told me, that I cannot thank 
you as I ought, imtil I know more. Most people would 
praise you for your kindness, and the success with which 
you have personated my father ; but yet — oh 1 how I wish 
I had known the truth always." 

"Rhodal" he answered, sternly, "do not imprint a 
serpent's tooth in my breast by ingratitude. You 
acknowledged this morning that I had been a parent to 
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you ; I have ever been so, even when your unnatural 
relations abandoned you." 

" Who are my relations ? " I cried ; " have I any living 
now ? " 

"You have," he replied; ''^cold, proud, and implacable. 
Listen, ungrateful girl. Xoiifefather was the only son of a 
widow, who spent all her sub6|ance to make him a gentle- 
man. But your mother, Rhdq^ was the darling daughter 
of Sir George Vigors, Baronet, tof'Rockton Court, near 
Rockton, since deceased ; also the ' sister of the present 
baronet, your uncle. Your father was tutor in the family ; 
they married secretly; were ignominiously expelled the 
proud manison of your ancestors upon the fact becoming 
apparent. The little property your mother possessed in 
her own right, amounting to two thousand pounds, devolved 
upon your father, who divided it at his decease between your 
step-mother and you, and appointed her your sole guardian. 
I need scarcely assure you that your little inheritance has 
been conscientiously expended upon your education." 

I did not know at that time that the yearly interest of 
a thousand pounds would have paid all the expenses of my 
life at the cheap school where I had been educated ; but I 
sighed heavily at the thought of my penniless condition. 

" Mr. Billington," I said, and I felt glad that I need no 
more call him father, " I have no right to be dependent 
upon you now ; but I'm afraid I could not get my own 
living. I'm not accomplished enough to be a governess. 
Do you think my mother's family would assist me ? they 
must be very grand people." 

" I wrote to Sir George," he answered gloomily, " after 
I had expended the last residue of your small portion, and 
I laid your claims plainly before him. With tiie statement 
I sent, I condescended to request a trifling loan for myself 
on my personal security ; and this was the reply which I 
received." 

He carefully selected a letter from among a number of 
documents in his pocket-book, and in order to give me an 
opportunity to read it, he reined-in his prancing horse with 
an air of gloomy gallantry. The note contained only a 
few lines. 
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" Sir, — I am commissioned by Sir George Vigors to 
inform you that he recognises no claim upon himself from 
the young person of whom you write. He also declines 
to lend you £100, but is willing to give you the en- 
closed note for J&IO, on condition that he is never again 
troubled with any communication from you or the aforesaid 
young person." 

Bitter tears of mortificadofi and disappointment fell from 
my eyes upon the papei^ wWch trembled in my nervous 
h^d ; and as my agitation could be neither controlled nor 
concealed, Mr. Billington found himself the object of 
many inquisitive and somewhat indignant looks from the 
passers-by. 

" Come, come, Rhoda," he said; *'you'IL have all the 
world wondering what Fm doing to you. Snap your 
fingers at the whole deuced lot of 'em. With a face like 
yours you may do anything. * My face is my fortune, sir, 
she said.' And I'll tell you as a secret, yoimg Clive did 
not see you for nothing last night. And by the powers ! he 
is coming this way. Dry your eyes quickly, my child, before 
he meets us." 



CHAPTER II. 

Hot tears, which I would not suffer to fall, still dimmed 
my eyes, as the young officer met us ; and I could only 
return his salutation with a stiff bow and a forced smile, 
while I hoped that he would pass on too quickly to notice 
my emotion. But Mr. Billington urged him so pressingly 
to accompany us to the house of Captain Thomley, the 
brother of his betrothed, that he turned his horse's head, 
and wheeled round to the side of the phaeton where I was 
sitting. There was an air of half contempt in his manner 
towards my companion which struck me keenly, and the 
more so as, in leaning forward to converse with him, 1 
felt, rather than saw, how narrowly he scanned my averted 
and downcast face, which was flushed with the excite- 
ment of the morning. 

" I heard you are going to be married again. Billing- 
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ton," said Lieutenant Clive, with another eager glance at 
me. 

" Report says true," he answered, kissing the tips of his 
fingers in honour of his absent Juliana ; '^ once more 
fortune fevours me with the smiles and affections of one 
of the loveliest of her lovely sex." 

" I need not inquire if the first Mrs. Billington was one 
of the loveliest of her sex," said the young man. " I sup- 
pose Miss Billington is like her mother, since she bears no 
resemblance to you." 

This free speech might have offended me, but the tone 
in which it was spoken was so genial and frank that I 
stole a momentary glance at the face leaning towards me. 
He had been at our 'house the evening before, but it was 
in the glow and fulness of the noontide light that I saw 
how perfectly, how brilliantly handsome he was. His 
£Eice was youthfril, almost boyish, and as smooth as a wo- 
man's, with curved lines as roimded, and with a skin as 
soft in its texture ; light hair falling in soft wavy masses 
upon a forehead which was white and high-arched ; eyes 
of the clearest and loveliest blue ; full, finely formed rich 
lips, parting readily; and a complexion fair yet rich, 
which was heightened suddenly as his gaze met my quick 
glance ; though the womanly blush was belied by the 
assurance of his prolonged look of admiration, before 
which I lowered my eyelids in confusion. But before 
my downcast eyes the glowing and brilliant face con- 
tinued visible during the rest of my ride. 

There was a certain blending of timidity and alacrity 
in Lieutenant Olive's manner as he assisted me from the 
carriage, which tended greatly to reassure me ; and as I 
had no inclination to witness the first effusion of Mr. 
Billington's meeting with his Juliana, I lingered behind 
upon the lawn, sedulously thinking of some observation 
which I might venture to make. Which of us was most 
embarrassed and at a loss for words, I could not tell ; for 
though we each knew of what the other was thinking, it 
did not seem correct to give utterance to our thoughts 
until the young lieutenant broke into a low, musical 
laugh, in which I could not refrain from joining in 
heartily. 
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" Then you do not care very much ?** he said, eagerly. 
" I think she will be good to you. She*s not old, you 
know. Have you seen her yet ?" 

" Oh, yes !" I said, with another laugh ; " she has been 
my dearest friend ever since we came to Dublin.'' 

" I was afraid you did not like it," he continued ; " they 
say young ladies are not fond of stepmothers so little older 
than themselves ; but I should say it was the other way 
about. If I had a step-son only a few years younger than 
myself, and ten times better looking, I should find him 
confoundedly in the way." 

" But you would be married," I remarked, " so it would 
be of no consequence." 

" Of course," he answered, with a great flush on his 
&ce, '^I forgot that. So "Mis. Billington will have no 
cause to be jealous of you." 

We were looking carefully away from the drawing- 
room window, lest we should catch some tmauthorised 
glimpse of the rapture within ; but now the sash was 
thrown up with a loud jerk,, and turning round, we saw 
Mr. Billington and Juliana Thomley standing behind it, 
as in a frame ; he with his arm round her waist, and her 
hand resting upon his shoulder. 

" Come in, my friends," he cried, with effusion, " come 
in, my daughter. We will not debar you from such anti- 
cipation in our bliss as the mere sight of it can afford. 
All is open ; all is above board. Our affection needs no 
concealment. We are worthy of one another, and we 
proclaim it to the world. We fling down the gauntlet. I, 
James, take thee, Juliana ; and thou, Juliana, takest me, 
James. Ah ! my young friends, the bond of union is a 
golden bond. Come here, Rhoda, and be received to the 
heart of your sister-mother." 

It could not be done at once, for I had to pass through 
the hall into the drawing-room beyond, and the young 
officer and I had both to compose our features before we 
could enter the room. Mr. Billington placed me in Juliana's 
arms, with a murmured blessing and a burst of feeling, 
while she showered upon me the kisses and caresses she 
could not bestow upon him. I saw Lieutenant Clive's 
laughing eyes upon us ; and I was glad when Mr. Billington 
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suggested that we should proceed to a review of the troops 
in Phoenix Park, where Captain Thomley had promised to 
secure for us a good post of observation. 

The splendid pageantry of the scene, with its stirring 
animation, quickly dispelled the melancholy of my spirits, 
and Lieutenant Clive displayed all the eager delight and 
enthusiasm of a boy. His beautiful features kindled with 
an enjoyment that could scarcely fail to communicate itself 
to me, while his pleasure was heightened and his pride 
gratified by the numerous officers and civilians of his 
acquaintance, who crowded about our party to seek an 
introduction to me. The agitation of the morning had 
given a deeper tone to the colour of my cheeks, and in- 
creased the brightness of my dark eyes, which no doubt 
flashed with suppressed excitement, as every now and then 
the conversation with my reputed father recurred to my 
mind, recalled by every repetition of the name "Miss 
Billington." 

"Isn't she lovely?" I heard Lieutenant Clive whisper, 
while he supposed me engrossed with the sallies of wit 
and repartee addressed to me by the humorous circle sur- 
roundiug us. 

" True, oh King Ahasuerus ! " was the half-audible 
reply ; " we all set the seal of our approbation upon your 
taste. But don't forget who her father is." 

I glanced round cautiously at the speaker, who was a 
tall, manly, English-looking officer, in the same uniform 
as my companion. I laughed mechanically at some jest 
that was entertaining the group around me, apparently 
unconscious of these low-toned remarks; but they had 
their effect in deepening the mortification I felt in having 
been considered the daughter of Mr. BiUington. 

" Miss Billington," began Lieutenant Clive, as he was 
driving me home after the review, at Mr. Billington's 
request. 

"Don't call me that," I interrupted, impetuously, "I 
hate the name ; it is perfectly odious to me." 

"What must I call you, then?" he asked, in low and 
eager tones. 

" I'm sure I don't know," I answered, averting my eyes 
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from his face, which blushed again like a woman's, while 
my own crimsoned, as I remembered that I did not know 
my real name. 

" Rhoda !" he murmured, letting his hand touch mine 
for a moment ; and a smile played about his mouth not 
altogether pleasing to me. 

" Who was that tall, fine-looking man, belonging to your 
regiment. Lieutenant Clive ?" I inquired. 

" Why do you wish to know ?" he asked, jealously ; 
" he is not in Billington's set. Well ! if you must know, 
he is Captain Vigors, of Rockton. Our homes are close 
together.'* 

I could not speak for a moment. This man, whom I 
had hated for a few minutes because he had warned my 
companion against me, was my kinsman I I wished I had 
looked at him more closely ; it seemed now, upon recol- 
lection, that the face was a frank face, and the voice a 
pleasant voice. How I wished that he had asked to be 
introduced to the gambler's daughter ! 

" Lieutenant Clive," I said, softly, and looking straight 
before me, " what is a black-leg ? " 

A short laugh of surprise rather than of mirth was ray 
only answer, and I turned my gaze upon his beautiful 
face. The expression there was one of mingled incredu- 
lity and curiosity, and his bright, bold, blue eyes looked 
keenly down into mine. 

" Why, Rhoda ! " he said, mockingly ; and I felt my 
cheeks burn both at his tone and manner, " who would 
expect to hear such a term from your lips ? By Jove ! 
it's one of the best things I ever knew." 

"I don't know," I cried, deprecatingly ; "I heard it 
once on the grand-stand at Chester races, and I have often 
wondered what it was. It is something very bad, I'm 
afraid." 

" Very bad indeed," replied Lieutenant Clive, in a gay 
voice ; " but it has nothing to do with you, you know. 
Nothing at all. So don't trouble your little head about it. 
Have you any more questions to ask me ? " 

" No," I answered, sadly ; and I drew my cloak more 
closely round me ; for though it was a sunny day, I 

B 
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every scene of neglect, or insult, or contempt which the 
experiences of the last twelve months could suggest. No 
pale gleam of happiness was suffered to gild my picture — 
no ray of enjoyment cast a fleeting light upon it. Years 
were to heap more odium upon me. Age — a horrible, 
dishonourable old age of the -soul — was to eat into my 
youth ; grey hairs and wrinkles were to destroy the beauty 
which was my only possession. My spirit would be broken; 
my hopes — if any hopes I had — would be crushed ; and 
my mind would sink under an accumidation of disgraceful 
cares. The cheerfulness of the morning and the radiant 
sunlight were a mockery of my troubles; and throwing 
myself upon a couch, I hid my face in the cushions, and 
gave way to a passion of tears and sobs. 

^* Weeping again, Rhoda? " said a voice, at the sound of 
which, instead of looking up, I buried my face deeper down 
in the amber pillows, lest he should see it disfigured and 
stained with tears. So, after a short stillness, I felt a hand 
laid lightly and timidly upon my bowed head. 

•" Ehoda, your father met me coming to call upon you, 
and he bade me enter without ceremony." 

Still I lay altogether silent, but for a sob which broke 
involimtarily from my lips. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked, earnestly. " I am 
almost a stranger to you yet, but I would do anything to 
help you." 

" No one can help me," I answered. 

" Is it so bad as that ? " he said, in a voice which sounded 
to my sensitive ear as if he were laughing ; so I roused 
myself, and shook off the tears which still clung to my 
eyelashes. 

" Listen," I replied. " You spoke of my father. Mr. 
Billington is not my father : I am an orphan, and there is 
not a relative in the whole world who will own me. That 
is aU." 

I spoke in an accent of despair, with my eyes fastened 
upon the face of my questioner. A strange succession of 
feelings passed across it ; though his blue eyes held mine 
fixed upon them with a fascinated gaze that almost pre- 
vented me seeing the quivering of the lips, which were 
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drawn back from the teeth with an expression of almost 
hungry and cruel eagerness. I have seen the Same look in 
one or two of the famous pictures of these times, and never 
without a shudder — never without remembering the 
moment when Edward Clive stood before me, with the 
same craving, uncontrollable, passionate, tender hunger 
upon his beautiful mouth. 

" That is bad," he said, thoughtfully ; " and yet, Rhoda, 
I cannot think it such a great misfortune not to be Billing- 
ton's daughter. I am heartily glad of it myself." 

" So am I," I answered ; *' but then I belong to nobody, 
and what shall I do without friends ? " 

" You exaggerate your poeition," he said, in a tone of 
reproach. " Cannot you tell me all about it ? " 

" You see," I said, in conclusion, after I had told him 
the revelation of the day before, with the exception as to 
who were my mother's high-born relations, who were his 
near neighbours in England — " you see I have not exag- 
gerated my difficulties. I would be a governess if I could, 
for I ought not to go on living with that man as his 
daughter." 

" Certainly not," answered my adviser, gravely ; " he is 
no fit guardian for you." 

"Lieutenant Clive," I exclaimed, "I cannot make out 
what his profession can be. Sometimes he has plenty of 
money ; but generally he is in debt. Oh ! we have such 
scenes with his poor creditors I At least, in England we 
had ; and he always expected me to see them, and pacify 
them. If he should ever ask you to lend him money, 
please, for my sake, don't do it." 

** You woTild not find it a difficult matter to pacify me," 
he answered, smiling tenderly ; ** but I will promise you, 
upon one condition : you must come to me in any trouble, 
even ^bout money ; and you must let me help you in my 
own way. The only use I have for money is to buy plea- 
sure, and there woidd be no pleasure equal to giving it to 
you, Rhoda." 

" But it would place me under such a great obligation 
to you," I said. 

" And I should like that excessively," was the reply j 
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moment when Edward Clive stood before me, with the 
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" That is bad," he said, thoughtfully ; " and yet, Rhoda, 
I cannot think it such a great misfortune not to be Billing- 
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" So am I," I answered ; ** but then I belong to nobody, 
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" You see," I said, in conclusion, after I had told him 
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gerated my difficulties. I would be a governess if I could, 
for I ought not to go on living with that man as his 
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" Certainly not," answered my adviser, gravely ; " he is 
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not think it is true. I know that but for the hints of my 
guardian, and his betrothed Juliana, the idea of Edward 
as being anything but a gay, affectionate, boyish friend, 
would never have entered my mind. He had more 
sportiveness of nature than I had, and gave the reins to 
his blithe spirits with an utter abandonment of care, which 
invested him with a youthfulness of which I knew nothing. 
Life had been but a dull step-mother to me at first in my 
monotonous existence during my school-days, and now she 
was treating me with caprice and cruelty. I was suffering 
a long protracted agony of shame ; a slowly eating and 
corroding sense of contempt preyed upon my spirits, per- 
haps the hardest sorrow which the sensitive nature of a 
young girl can endure. Since Edward had told me how 
my guardian and I stood in the estimation of the world, I 
could not bear to see any eye fixed upon me ; and every 
voice which spoke had in it to my ear a ring of contempt. 
To my inexpressible disappointment, Edward's application 
to Mrs. Avercombe on my behalf failed completely; and 
he hinted to me, sadly and reluctantly enough, that Mr. 
Billington's character and pursuits were already too much 
suspected among the ofiSlcers of his regiment, for there to 
be much chance of success for me. It was in vain that I 
spent my days in almost perfect seclusion, receiving no 
visitor except Lieutenant Clive ; whatever effort he made 
for me was at once frustrated by the mere mention of 
my guardian's name. The most profound mortification, 
blended with an extreme dread of the future, took posses- 
sion of my soul ; and I was thrown, for my sole consola- 
tion, upon Edward Olive's companionship. 

The only place of public resort which I still attended, 
in spite of Mr. Billington's anger, was a quiet, unfashion- 
able church, to which Edward asked permission to accom- 
pany me. I remember particularly one peaceful Sunday 
afternoon service, from which we returned in so calm and 
thoughtful a mood, that we scarcely spoke a word so long 
as we were in the streets. Mr. Billington met us at the 
door as I was bidding Edward good-bye, and cordially 
insisted upon his joining us for the evening; though as 
soon as dinner was over, he slipped away to visit his 
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Juliana. Then Edward stretched himself upon the 
hearth-rug before the fire, with the light gleaming upon 
his up-turned face, fair and radiant, yet almost mournful 
in its beauty : for to me there is something pathetic in 
loveliness of all kinds : while I read to him the psalms 
and lessons for the morning service, which he told me he 
had missed by not attending church. 

" Rhoda," he said, after I had finished, and we had been 
silent for some minutes ; I gazing into the fire, and he, I 
felt, gazing up at me with his blue eyes ; " do you know, 
the only other person in the world who ever tried to do me 
good was an old collier, a pit-man, on my brother's works. 
By-the-way, you have never asked me who I am, or where 
I come from : perhaps you don't care to know." 

" Indeed I do," I answered, earnestly. " But I did not 
like to ask you too many questions." 

" You do not care much for me," he said reproachfully ; 
" but ask me now, then. Come, put me through a cate- 
chism, as if you really felt an interest in me." 

" How old are you, Edward ?" I asked. 

" How old am I ? Five or six years older than you, 
therefore entitled to a little submission from you. * Like- 
wise ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder,' so says 
the Bible, Rhoda. I can quote Scripture to you, you 
hear." 

" I hear," I answered, " but the writer was not thinking 
of you and me. We wont argue that now. Tell me all 
about your relations." 

"A comprehensive demand, certainly," he said. "I 
wanted you to ask me easy questions, with short answers, 
that I might hear your voice every minute. It is a sweet 
voice, and soothing. I am fastidious about voices. Speak' 
again, Ehoda." 

I remained silent, though I felt my cheek flushing, and 
my lips relaxing into a smile, as he looked up into my 
face. 

" She wont speak," he said, in an accent of reproach, 
" WeU, then, I had a father and mother ; I have an elder 
brother, and an old harridan of an aunt, — Bruin's aimt, 
though, not mine." 
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"Tell me about her," I said, eagerly, my thoughts 
always rising with sudden hope at the mention of a wo- 
man's name. 

** She is an old Jezebel," he said, in a vindictive tone ; 
"a restless, mischievous, domineering hag. My father 
was married twice, and had one son by each marriage. 
This worthy Miss, or Mrs. Ashworth, as we call her, is 
the sister of my father's first wife, the mother of Bruin ; 
in my father's last illness, she installed herself as his 
nurse, and has reigned over us ever since with an iron 
rule, I can tell you. The only thing she dreads is that I 
should marry, for Bruin always says my wife shall be 
Queen of Burcot, and she will have to abdicate. She 
keeps a sharp look-out when I'm at home, lest 1 should 
get into any scrape of that sort. She would either die, or 
get Bruin to throw me over altogether." 

"There would be no hope of her befriending me !" I 
said with a sigh. 

" Befriend you ? If she could poison every pretty girl, 
or brick her up alive, or make away with her in any way, 
that is what she would do. If she could only see me in 
vision this Sunday evening, she would say something else 
instead of her prayers. She is a very pious woman, but 
she would never forgive my marriage. It would drive 
her mad." 

" But your being married would not make the difference 
your elder brother's marriage would do," I answered. 

" Bruin protests he shall never marry," Edward replied, 
" and I am to keep up the name of the Olives of Burcot. 
It really seems as if he meant what he says : he is ten 
years older than I am, and he never shows any preference 
for any woman, though he might choose from the ranks of 
the county families, plebeian as he is. He always speaks 
of me as his heir, and acts more as my agent than the 
owner of the estate. My father died without a will. I 
fancy he made him a promise at the last not to marry, or 
to settle half the property on me, or something of the 
kind ; for he devotes himself to business, and allows me 
to spend ten times more of his vast income than he ex- 
pends upon himself." 
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" What business has he to attend to ?" I inquired after a 
pause, during which Edward was gazing up dreamily into 
my face, in a mood of luxurious contentment. 

" Ah, now," he said, " you are growing inquisitive. 
The word business caught your ear. I might have dropped 
it out of my story altogether, and you would have been 
none the wiser. Well, Rhoda, my father, John Clive, was 
nothing more than a workman in an iron-foundry at the 
beginning ; but he got on, — got money, I mean : he and 
Bruin, who has been at work ever since he was as high as 
the table, until now we own the largest iron-works in our 
county. Iron-works ! They coin gold there ; they have 
learnt how to transmute the iron into gold. You should 
see Rockton Iron-Works, Rhoda ! The glare of the fur- 
naces can be seen a score of miles away in the night ; and 
almost every man in the neighbourhood calls Bruin master ! 
So you see I am no aristocrat ; but I should not care a 
straw for that, if I had only been the eldest son. * Money 
answereth all things.' Isn't that Scripture again ?" 

" So you are the son of a workman," I exclaimed, look- 
ing down at the exquisite features and graceful form of the 
young man at my feet, with an expression of curiosity and 
astonishment. 

" Yes, but we are rich," he answered, laying his hand 
upon mine, and lifting up his head, while his blue eyes 
flashed with anger or passion. " You saw George Vigors 
the other day ; he has the bluest blood in the county ; one 
of the oldest families ; and his sister, Caroline Vigors, 
would marry Bruin — ay, or me — thankfully, any day. 
She has been hunting down Bruin till she is in despair, and 
now she is trying it on with me. A fine, stylish, aristo- 
cratic lady ; but I would not change you — I mean, she is 
not fit to be looked at in the same day as you." 

I did not speak, for this accidental mention of my 
mother's family took hold of my thoughts. I have then a 
cousin Caroline, fine and aristocratic, of one of the oldest 
county families in Mineshire. I tried to picture her to 
myself, but I could not ; and then I resumed my questions, 
eagerly. 

" What is she like, Edward ?" I asked ; "is she tall and 
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fair, and very beautiful ? Is she clever ? Tell me erery- 
thing about ner." 

" 81ie is tall, and fair, and very beautiftd," he repeated 
in a musing tone, as if he were passing her before his 
mind. *' The belle of the county, Khoda; stately and 
elegant, with all the refinements of birth and position. 
Yes, and she is clever ; plays and dances to perfection. She 
is a marvel, is Caroline Vigors." 

Again I was silent, and my fancy busied itself in filling 
up the sketch Edward had given me of my fair cousin. 
I could not forbear drawing a comparison between her and 
myself. I so forlorn and neglected, the reputed child of a 
man notoriously dishonourable and despised; she the 
stately and elegant daughter of Sir George Vigors. They 
might have shielded me from the difficulties of my position ; 
and the recollection of my imcle's cold renimciation of me 
brought the tears into my eyes. 

" Vexed, eh, Rhoda ?" asked Lieutenant Clive. " Those 
tears make your eyes more beautiful still. Hang Caroline 
Vigors ! She is eight-and-twenty if she*s a day ; and I'm 
weary of her pink and white face. I could lie here for 
years gazing at you, and not be satisfied, though it is no 
comfortable position, I can tell you, and I'm tempted to lay 
my head just six inches lower upon your lap, and look up 
straight into your dark, downcast eyes. No, now, I really 
have offended you, I see." 

I had drawn my hand away from his, and risen from 
my seat, both vexed and offended, and with an imdcfined 
feeling of resentment against him. But the colour in his 
cheeks, the sofl feminine blush that rose and deepened up 
to his frank and open forehead, as if he had been some 
timid girl, scattered my brief displeasure. " You do vex 
me, Edward," I said, gravely ; " there is something about 
you which displeases me. You would not venture to speak 
to Caroline Vigors in this way." 

" Shouldn't I ?" he answered, with a short laugh. " But 
come back to your chair, Rhoda ; I will try to be good and 
say whatever you wish. Come back and read to me again." 

From that evening his manner changed to something 
less boyish and careless. He treated me with more defer- 
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ence, and at times indeed he appeared almost timid in my 
presence. I often noticed that he hesitated when about to 
speak to me, as if a delicate choice of words was neces- 
sary ; and though he was constant in his visits, he became 
by degrees less familiar than he was at first. The change 
pleased me, and gratified my self-love ; the contrast of his 
silent respect with the slighting familiarity of Mr. Billing- 
ton's other guests, raised him in my esteem. I could lift 
up my head before him, with the consciousness that he 
knew that there was no dishonour or shame to bend it down. 



CHAPTER V. 

My ideal of a man whom I could love, like those of the 
secluded school-girls whom I had left only a few months 
before, was of some grand and illustrious personage, some 
hero or saint, considerably older than myself, and wonder- 
fully superior to the rest of the world. I must needs bow 
down and worship, and he must be able to command in- 
stantly my instinctive homage and faith, so that I might 
exalt him into an object of adoration. It was essential 
also that he should distinguish himself before his fellow- 
men, that in my dream of him I might see others besides 
myself ready to fall down before him. To a romantic 
girl, such as I was then, some glory is necessary, either 
real or imaginary, to surround like a halo the object of 
her love. She dare not trust simply to her o^vn heart ; 
the future is a blank to her, upon which she can trace no 
prophetic lines. A fact of the past or present ; something 
achieved, and stamped as excellent ; engages her pride 
and admiration, and she is capable of rendering an un- 
hesitating and most submissive devotion to her hero. An 
equality in love, a dead level of commonplace acts of for- 
bearance and patience with one another, has no place in 
her imagination. But Lieutenant Clive was neither a hero 
nor a saint. He was in no way illustrious ; though every 
one united to caress and indulge him like a mere boy. 
There was an almost feminine grace in his beauty, and in 
the debonnaire gaiety of his manner, which was for him an 
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admiration akin to that which a handsome woman inspires, 
Besides this, there was an irresistible charm in his pre- 
sence, so long as one could look upon his face, and listen 
to the clear melodious voice, which gave the effect of sense 
or sentiment to every word he uttered. I knew long 
afterwards with what a tender love his brother had re- 
garded him, after all hope and trust in him had perished ; 
and I did not wonder. But I suppose I was too young 
to love him ; or there may have been a hidden sense of 
rivalry in my heart, which was faf^al to the growth of ten- 
derness, — of rivalry towards him in his womanly beauty 
and grace ; and one half of my pleasure in pointing out his 
faults was that of a handsome woman showing up to her 
rival the defects her keen eyes have detected. But I did 
not know Edward Clive. To know any one, it is needful 
either to love or hate them. Neither love nor hatred is 
altogether blind. But he came and went ; was with me 
hour after hour, and I did not know him. I never did 
know him till it was too late. One evening as I entered 
the drawing-room, where Edward and Mr. Billington were 
alone together, I overheard my guardian say, " I will not 
trust you. I must and will have a clear understanding as 
to your intentions." 

Both were looking angry and excited. Knowing Mr. 
Billington as I did, I should have supposed the words had 
some reference to me ; but Edward's answer, prompt and 
unhesitating, about some business transaction, set me com- 
paratively at ease, though I still trembled, and my cheeks 
tingled with the dread of some interference on my guar- 
dian's part. For though Edward visited us daily, not a word 
had passed his lips of any direct profession of attachment 
to me ; and I was willing that our friendship should con- 
tinue on the pleasant and free basis on which it now rested. 

Mr. Billington departed one morning, radiant in new 
and gorgeous apparel, to visit Juliana Thornley, whose 
marriage-day was rapidly approaching ; a day to which I 
was looking forward with as much hope and anxiety as 
either the bride or bridegroom, as affording me the com- 
panionship and protection of one female friend. I was 
busy working a piece of embroidery for Juliana, when two 
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strange men were ushered into the room where I was 
sitting. One of them advanced into the room, glancing 
sharply round to see if I was alone ; then ordering his 
companion to withdraw, he approached me, and inquired 
in a mysterious whisper after Mr. Billington. "He is 
gone out for the morning," I said, " and will not be at 
home till noon, if he comes then. Perhaps you can tell 
your business to me." 

" Well, no, miss ; thank you," was the reply ; " there's 
no use in troubling you. Perhaps you covld inform me 
whereabouts he could be found." 

" I really cannot," I answered. " He intended to do 
some shopping ; but he may be at the barracks, or at Mr. 
Thomley's." 

"You are certain he will return here," continued the 
stranger. 

" Yes," I said, shortly. 

" Then Til take this chair behind the door, miss," he 
replied. " You go on with your pretty work, and make 
yourself comfortable ; and we'll tell the maid you're too 
much engaged to receive any visitors this morning. My 
man can stand about till Mr. Billington comes in. Busi-> 
ness is business, and must be attended to." 

I began to have some suspicions about my strange 
visitor. He issued his commands to his attendant ; then, 
seating himself on the edge of a chair, under which he 
deposited his hat, he deliberately surveyed the furniture, 
and appraised it in his own mind, imtil all at once a doubt 
and dismay cast a shadow upon his face. 

" Furniture belonging to the pec^ple of the house, miss?" 
he asked. 

" Yes," I said ; and I added, hesitatingly, " I'm afraid 
Mr. Billington cannot settle with you just now." 

" That's unlucky, miss," he replied; "the more so as I've 
come over from London on purpose, and couldn't afford 
to go back without the money. Perhaps he has friends in 
DubUn." 

" No," I rejoined, gathering up my work, and preparing 
to leave the room, tired of his presence and scrutiny ; but 
he intercepted my departure. 

51 
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" You would oblige me, miss," he said, " if you would 
remain in this apartment, and not look out of the windows," 

"I do not understand you," I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment ; for though I was quite willing that Mr. Billington 
should have to settle in some way or other with his dun, 
whom I had often had to meet and pacify, I did not anti- 
cipate any misfortune beyond those which we had encoim- 
tered before. 

"To be open with you, miss," he replied, " I have a 
warrant for arresting Mr. Billington at the suit of Cooper 
and Company, for a debt of £135 and costs. Tve been 
sent over from London, and you, as a very sensible yoimg 
lady, will understand that I can't run any risk of you 
giving your poor father a hint of my presence. Oh, yes ! 
You imderstand, I'm sure. You can't catch an old bird 
with chaff, you know. So you will oblige me, being, as I 
said, a remarkably sensible young lady, by staying quietly 
in this apartment, and by keeping away from the window." 

" I suppose I may go to my own room," I persisted. 

" I'd much rather not," he replied ; " but if we let the 
landlady into our secret, and she will accompany you, I 
shouldn't have much objection. I wish to make matters 
pleasant to all parties, but business is business." 

" I will stay here," I said, reseating myself at the work- 
table, and taking up fny embroidery. But my thoughts 
would not permit me to pursue my work long. Mr. Bil- 
lington arrested, and hurried away to gaol, was no trivial 
subject of contemplation. We had passed triumphantly 
through all kinds of emergencies; but we had never, 
during my sojourn witl him, come close to such a crisis as 
this. How he would extricate himself I could not foresee, 
but I did not doubt his ability to do so by some means or 
other. I grew nervously excited as the hour of his return 
drew near ; when I heard his loud and peremptory peal at 
the bell, and his deliberate tread upon the staircase, dogged 
as I knew by the stealthy footsteps of the sheriff's officer, 
I felt as if I could scream aloud at every nearer step. He 
entered, with his jaunty, simpering, pompous manner, 
which changed, as the stranger laid his hand upon his 
shoulder, into an aspect so crestfallen and humiliated that 
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I could not help hastening to his side, and asking him 
what covld be done — ^if there was not anything I covld do. 

"No. The game's up," he answered, despondingly. 
" £130 ! I haven't those many shillings in the world. 
And I don't know a soul that would lend mo a sovereign." 

" Mr. Thomley," I suggested. 

"(jrood heavens, no I" he exclaimed. "You have no 
sense, Khoda. I must conceal my circumstances from him. 
In another month I should have had Juliana's money to set 
me on my legs again. Your employers wouldn't wait 
another month, would they, my good friend ?" 

" Can't say," answered the man with a grin, " seeing 
they're in London ; and I ain't going to send over a errand 
boy to ask 'em. It's now or never, for you're a slippery 
customer, my fine fellow !" 

" Mr. Billington," I said, as he sank into a chair and 
covered his face with his large bejewelled hands, " it will 
be impossible to conceal your circumstances from the 
Thomleys ; and perhaps Mx. Thomley would be bail for 
you, he and Lieutenant Clive, if I asked them." 

" But I should lose Juliana," he answered, petulantly. 

" If you are taken to gaol you must lose her," I replied. 
" Surely you would not marry her without letting her 
know your position, when you not only have nothing, but 
are deeply in debt !" 

He whined something about hoping to raise her and me 
to the sphere we were fitted to adorn. But I interrupted 
hiTTi impatiently. "Don't speak of me," I said. "Tve 
been too often and too bitterly mortified on your account, 
to stay one day longer imder your protection than I can 
help. It will be a great mortification to ask this favour 
from Mr. Thomley and Lieutenant Clive, but I am willing 
to serve you this once more, if I can persuade them to be 
bail for you." 

After a short pause Mr. Billington yielded an imgracious 
assent ^ and with an injimction to look sharp, for that they 
could not wait all night, from our imwelcome visitor, I set 
out on my disagreeable mission. As I entered Juliana 
Thomley's drawing-room I foimd her standing before a 
mirror, and tying a blue ribbon into her thin, light hair. 

c2 
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8ho wiui rapidly getting on for forty years of age ; thin, not 
Blender ; pale, not fair ; with faint, grey eyes, and a blank 
forehead, artificially heightened by pluckuig out the low- 
growing hair. 8he bore the reputation of being an amiable 
creature ; and certainly I never heard her utter an opinion 
of her own, or speak of any of her acquaintances in 
stronger terms than " poor" and " dear." She was alone, 
and her start of astonishment at seeing me was perfectly 
unaffected. 

** Khoda I what on earth is the matter ?" she exclaimed ; 
^^ you are as pale as death 1 Oh 1 tell me the worst at once ! 
I know it would be so ; I always said it. James and that 
wild liorse I" 

" No," 1 said, " Mr. Billington is quite safe, I assure 
you." 

** He is not safe," she cried, wringing her thin hands. 
*' He is killed and dragged lifeless through the streets ! 
Tell me the worst, Khoda ; there was something here, in 
ray heart, which always said it would be so." 

** Juliana,'* I answered, quietly, ** he is at this moment 
alive, and in good health at our lodgings. But he is in 
some trouble about money, and wants your brother's 
advice." 

"Oh I is that all ? " she asked ; " that can very quickly 
be settled ; you need not have frightened me so, you poor 
creature. The naughty man I I told him frequently he 
was too, too lavish; but he always answered, 'Not for 
thee, Juliana I * Men are so careless about money, Ehoda 
dear." 

" But I must see Mr. Thomley immediately," I said, 
" or your naughty man will be carried off to gaol before I 
get back." 

" To gaol ! " she screamed ; and for the first time I 
believed her affection for my worthless guardian to be 
sincere. She became sensible and collected, and eager to 
find her brother ; who in a few minutes made his appear- 
ance; and without much ceremony, or many words, I 
made him and Juliana acquainted with my errand, and 
with Mr. Billington's position. Short as I made it, it was 
a very unpleasant task ; for Mr. Thomley listened with a 
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sarcastic and sneering smile, and with a fixed gaze, which 
caused my heart to throb painfully, and my face to bum, 
as I lowered my eyes before his, and stammered out the 
conclusion of the information. 

" Are you at all aware of what my answer will be ? " 
he asked. 

" No," I muttered, without venturing to look up. 

" Can't guess it ? " he continued, in an accent of con- 
tempt, to which I gave no answer. 

"Mr. Billington comes here," he added, after a brief 
pause, *' with the style and introductions, how obtained I 
cannot tell, of a gentleman. He worms himself into society 
by his unequalled audacity, and by the aid of a pretty 
daughter ; and, as you know, he succeeds so well in main- 
taining his pretensions, that I allowed Juliana to receive 
his addresses. You can tell better than I how the funds were 
obtained which have kept you in your position. I only 
heard it the other night, for Mr. Billington spared my 
purse in hopes of getting Juliana's, and I have been pon- 
dering ever since upon what pretext I could kick the 
rascal out of my house, without breaking her foolish heart. 
Yoiu* intelligence saves me trouble. Let me tell you, your 
father is for the present safer in custody than out of it, 
for there is a pretty general feeling against him." 

" Mr. Thomley ^" I began. 

" There, there," he interrupted, " you will only waste 
your eloquence and your winning ways upon me. Keep 
them for young Clive ; you and he are about a match for 
each other." 

I looked steadily at him for a minute, and then, saying, 
quietly, "I thought you were a gentleman," I hastened 
from the room, with a vision of Juliana falling into a fit of 
hysterics, and calling piteously upon me and James. I 
could not go to Edward ; if my guardian thought he would 
help him, he should communicate with him personally. 
There was no help for Mr. Billington. In the dusk of the 
evening I saw him guarded carefully from the house, and 
shut up in a cab. At the last instant, in an agony of 
apprehension, I asked what I must do ; but he answered 
me only with a reproof of my selfishness in thinking of my 
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rowfnl face had lost half its gloom, as his joyous smile met 
my eyes, and his pleasant voice soimded in my ears. When 
he was gone I recalled with what a sudden bound of relief 
my heart had thrown off some of its burden, when I felt 
his strong arms wrapped aroimd me, as if he could shelter 
me from all the world. If he indeed loved me ; and was 
it not affectation and folly to doubt it now ? I resolved to 
return his love with a feeling as constant and tender as his 
own. It was a far more pleasant subject of contemplation 
than the wretched reflections which had bowed me down 
before ; and the gloom of these served to heighten the 
brightness of my new fancies, which formed themselves 
into a very pleasant day-dream imtil Edward returned. 
He came earlier than I had expected ; and alone. Mr. 
Billington's affairs, he told me, were so complicated that 
several days must elapse before he could be released. In 
the meantime he was not in prison, as I supposed, but in a 
sponging-house ; which Edward explained and described 
to me with a good deal of merriment I reiterated my 
resolution that he must forbear visiting me, and though he 
grumbled and expostulated, he at last yielded upon condi- 
tion that I would write to him in any extremity. He bade 
me farewell with reluctance ; but did not quit the house for 
some time, as I happened to see him half an hour after- 
wards in earnest conversation with our landlady ; no doubt 
making some arrangement with her which should leave me 
unmolested in our apartments. 

A dreary time of utter perplexity succeeded, made more 
terrible by the profound solitariness of my circumstances. 
I wrote to Mr. Billington, whose address I did not know ; 
both my letters and his replies passed through Edward's 
hands, who visited him every day, and faithfully reported 
the progress of his affairs in long letters, which were my 
only relief from the melancholy monotony into which I was 
plunged. The alarm once given, Mr. Billington's creditors 
in Dublin, who were numerous already, sent in their 
claims ; and it seemed probable that months might elapse 
before he could be finally freed. He bade me secure what 
jewels and valuables were in our possession, and to dispose 
of them with as much secrecy as I could, for any sums at 
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all approaching their value ; but this I refused to do. To 
my earnest appeals for direction as to what I must do, 
there came no answer ; and the silence implied, if it did 
not express, that I must manage for myself. By the end 
of a week I felt my resolution to shut out my only friend 
rapidly giving way ; my patience and pride were van- 
quished ; and one more mortification efEectually routed my 
lingering scruples. This was a bill for our lodgings, two 
months of which were unpaid for. I emptied my purse 
into my hand, and found in it only a few poor coins, which 
would not discharge a tenth of the debt, though I was left 
penniless. I believed myself responsible for the whole 
amount. I went down to my landlady's parlour, and told 
her candidly of my position ; at the same time offering to 
give up any of my trinkets which she pleased to select as 
payment of my account. The woman had always appeared 
civil and good-natured before, but now she grew insolent, 
clamoured to be paid in money, and at last informed me 
that she had re-let all our apartments to another tenant, 
and I must move out of them immediately. 

Now, then, there was no other resource but to fulfil my 
promise to Edward. With a feeling almost of relief that 
my last scruples had been so rudely swept away, I began 
to long for the sight of his friendly face, and the sound of 
his tender voice. I wrote, half proudly and half shyly, 
only these words : "I will see you ; " and he was with me 
evenbefore my impatient anxiety could look for his arrival — 
his tone, his countenance, his whole manner more deferential 
than they had ever been before ; yet it was evident that 
he was keeping under his impulsive nature by a strong 
constraint. He listened silently, though with those quick, 
womanly flushes that so often suffused his beautiful face, 
while I stammered out my faltering account of my land- 
lady's demand, and her notice that I must leave her house. 
Even when I finished speaking he continued silent, and 
when I looked up at him with a feeling akin to angry dis- 
appointment, toy heart sank within me at the gravity of 
his troubled aspect. 

" Rhoda," he said at last, " what can I do to help you ! 
I may discharge this claim, but what more can I do? 
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Society will not suffer me to follow the first and most 
innocent impulse of my heart. I could place you in a 
position free from every care ; I should rejoice to do it ; 
but there would be a slur upon your fair name." 

I buried my face in my hands that he might not read 
my dismay and shame. I had summoned him to my help, 
not ignorant of the world's conventional usages and maxims^ 
but as my last, my most avoided resource. 

" The world believes in no innocent friendship like 
ours," he pursued ; " it will not permit me to provide for 
you. Already I have been forced to acknowledge your 
discretion in forbidding me to visit you ; though neither 
of us gain the credit of your discretion. I have done every- 
thing in my power to obtain for you the protection of some 
lady, but I have failed everywhere. You are dearer to 

me than a sister ; had my own mother been living Bufc 

it is useless to think of what might have been. My regi- 
ment is ordered to Cork : and I am distracted, Rhoda, to 
know what to do for you. Billington may not be free for 
months, and I find you exposed to the insolence and threats 
of a lodging-house keeper." 

An utter sense of humiHation and degradation over- 
wlielmed me as Edward spoke. Before me yawned a gulf 
of friendless and infamous poverty, from which no effort 
of my own could rescue me, for I was included in my 
guardian's disgrace and regarded as his accomplice. In a 
moment my thoughts flew back to the scenes and com- 
panionships of my secluded girlhood, as to a paradise frx)m 
which I had been banished though innocent of any crime. 
Unable to look up at Edward, and not daring to trust my 
voice to speak, I was leaving him with a mute gesture of 
farewell, when he detained me by taking a slight but 
effectual hold of my dress. 

" Stay, my darling," he said, " there is a pale agony and 
despair in your face, which it breaks my heart to see. The 
world is cruel and unjust to you, Rhoda ; but why care for 
its opinion ? There is only one way in whi6h I can prove 
my sincerity towards you; but that I scarcely dare propose. 
Give me the right to protect you ; say that you will love 
me as I love you ; and no one shall dare to lift up his voica 
against you." 
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I glanced up at him, and saw his face working with 
agitation; the beautiful young features looking old and 
worn and impatient, as he listened anxiously for my 
answer; though again, as often before, his blue eyes riveted 
mine upon them in a fascinated * gaze, which would not 
permit me to scan too narrowly the expression of his 
face. 

" You torture me," he cried, with the passion of a child, 
a mingled anger and eagerness ; " speak to me quickly, 
Bhoda — my love, my beauty ! " 

" I will be your wife, Edward, and Grod help me to love 
you truly for your goodness to me," I answered, for the 
first time feeling the almost divine solemnity of the con- 
tract, which I had thought of with all a girFs levity and 
folly. And my heart uttered one of those silent, unmedi- 
tated, devout prayers, which so seldom visit us throughout 
our whole lifetime. Edward showered upon me a thousand 
fond speeches and caresses ; but at last I drew myself away 
from him. 

" Your brother ! " I said, mournfully ; " he will never 
consent to it ; he would never approve of me as your wife. 
And that old aunt of his, who is so afraid of your mar- 
riage I Oh, Edward ! I am very selfish, but I had forgotten 
it. I would sooner leave you, and never see you again, 
than come between you and your brother Bruin." 

" But what can you do without me ? " he asked. 

" I am young and strong," I answered. " If people will 
not have me for a governess, I must be a dressmaker, or a 
nurse. Look at my strong arms, surely they are able to 
win me bread." 

" Beautiftd arms ! " he murmured, kissing them again 
and again. 

" That will do," I said, placing them behind me. ** Lis- 
ten to me, Edward. Is there any hope that your brother 
would not be irreconcilably ofiended ? " 

" You do not love me as I love you," was his reply; and 
his eyes met mine, with a baffled and sorrowful expression. 

" I suppose not," I said, " already I am more thoughtful, 
and the future seems more solemn ; not so sad, but more 
solemn. I see you are thinking only of me, and you scarcely 
know that you are making any sacrifice, or running any risk. 
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You U'U me that you are wholly dependent upon the pleasure 
of your brother; and you shall not offend him for my sake." 

Kdward did not speak for some time. I also was silent; 
but ho retained a firm hold of my hand, and every now 
and then pressed his lips upon it " Rhoda," he said at 
last, in a tone of authority, which was foreign to him, and 
therefore more impressive to me, " you must submit your 
judgment to mine in this case. I know Bruin well, and I 
know how to manage him. He would quickly forgive me 
if ho once saw you, but it would be useless for me to write 
for liis consent. Mrs. Ashworth would oppose our mar- 
riage with all her might; and once again, your name as 
Billington's daughter would be prejudicial to you. My 
darling, could you lay aside your pride, and consent to a 
secret marriage with me ? It must be at once, before I 
leave Dublin for Cork ; for I cannot leave you here, alone 
and \mprotected. You are scarcely more than a child yet, 
Rhoda, you know nothing of the real world. Trust your- 
self to me ; give me this one assurance of your confidence 
in me." 

He pleaded and argued for some time. Looking back 
now to that time, I remember that the idea of a secret mar- 
riage accorded so well with the romantic notions I had 
entertained as a school-girl, in common with my school- 
fellows, that it did not find me imprepared to receive it. 
I left to Edward all the arrangements that were necessary 
for its solemnization, and for our speedy departure from 
Dublin. But just as he was about to leave me, a thought 
suddenly occurred to me. " You must get Mr. Billington 
to tell you my real name," I said, earnestly. 

In about an hour afterwards Edward's servant brought 
me a slip of paper, upon which was written, in Edward's 
own hand, " Your name is Rhoda Temple. Your father 
and mother were Alfred and Rhoda Temple." 

It was a very precious thing to have a name of my own, 
and I murmured it over and over to myself with great 
delight; until at last, with a strange throbbing of my heart, 
I whispered in so low a tone that my own ear could scarcely 
catch the sound, the name that would soon be mine, " Rhoda 
CHve." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I WAS fully aware of the necessity of keeping our approach- 
ing marriage an inviolate secret ; but the most intense 
longing possessed me to confide it to some woman, who 
with sisterly or motherly kindness could sympathize with 
me and counsel me. I felt my girlhood passing away from 
me with something of sadness, though it had been solitary, 
and for the last few months full of bitterness. Though I 
was reassured as to my own future, there was no buoy- 
ancy in my happiness. Edward's wild, rapturous gladness 
breathed into my ear in low whispers of delight, instead 
of awakening an echo in my heart, stirred there a feeling of 
uneasy dread. In spite of his reproaches I continued pen- 
sive, thoughtful, and apprehensive. With the hopes of the 
future there were blended many doubts and self-rebukes. 

The morning before our wedding-day had arrived, and 
I was busy packing up my wardrobe, ready for sending off 
to Cork, when to my extreme surprise Juliana Thomley 
entered my room, looking pale and haggard. She had 
been ill, she told me, and so closely watched by her 
brother that she had had no chance of communicating with 
me. As she looked roimd upon the confusion of my room, 
she inquired what I was about to do. 

"I am obliged to leave these lodgings," I answered, 
with a crimsoned face and a faltering voice. " They were 
let a week ago, but the new tenants are not come." 

" And where are you going, Rhoda ?" she asked. 

" I don't exactly know," I said. 

" My dear," she replied in her amiable, plaintive tone, 
" I was to have been something like a mother to you. You 
might tell me anything." 

" Could you keep a secret faithfully, Juliana ? " I asked, 
yielding to the strong impulse which urged me to open 
my heart to some woman. " If I told you would you ever 
mention it again ? " 

'* Never ! " she said, eagerly. " What is it, Rhoda ? 
You may trust me, dear." 
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So sitting beside her on one of my boxes which I had 
finiHhed packing, and witli our arms twined round one 
anoth(?r'H waists, I spoke to her in full and unreserved con- 
lidonco of my a])i)roaching marriage, and the necessity of 
keeping it a j)rofound secret. " I want to know how I 
shall make myself a good wife," I said in conclusioii. " I 
fool just ns if I were standing before the closed doors 
of u now house, whose inner life, its duties, and cares, and 
cuHtoms I am altogether ignorant of. To-morrow I pass 
over the thresliold to return no more, never more to my 
girlhood ; somehow my heart shrinks at the thought of it 
with terror and dismay. I cannot penetrate the mystery. 
1 cannot see into the future, wherein I shall be Edward^s 
wife. If I could but for one minute look through those 
dense and barred doors, which will not be opened for me 
till they close upon me for ever I Can you tell me any- 
thing of what I shall fmd on the other side, Juliana ? I 
have never known any married people, and I am so young 
yet. Can you tell me why I am so afraid ? Are there 
any secret chambers there; dark unknown chambers, 
which I must pass into with shuddering ? Or is the new 
honu! all bright, and joyful, and full of honour ? " 

" You are a very odd girl, Khoda," was her answer. 
" Ther(i is nothing so very terrible in marrying young Clive. 
He is young, and rich, and handsome; and as to the 
wedding being a secret at present, it can't be helped. 
Lieutenant Clive is not a Blue Beard, I suppose. Does 
poor James know about it? " 

** Oh, yes ; he knows," I said. " He sent me a ring this 
morning, my mother's wedding ring. See I it just fits me." 

" It is so like James," she murmured, " he has such a 
feeling heart. Oh, Rhoda I I must give up all thought of 
being married to him now. Henry behaves like a bear. 
It was very nice to believe that there was somebody who 
loved me better than any one else in the world, and thought 
me all that was amiable and beautiful. But that is ended 
now." She wept bitterly for some time, and bemoaned 
her blighted hopes; while I tried to comfort her, but 
vainly, until she said it was time to leave me. She bade 
me farewell with a tearful and prolonged embrace, and 
murmured her congratulations amidst broken sobs. 
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My wedding eve was a strangely quiet and tranquil one. 
There was none of that hurry and bustle of preparation, 
which ordinarily occupies the household, and distracts the 
thoughts of the bride from the anticipation of the coming 
morning. There was no arranging of the marriage 
festival, no receiving of bridal presents, no arrival of 
wedding guests. It was a calm,' still, frosty evening of 
early autumn, when the first chill of coming winter makes 
one turn gladly to the welcome warmth of the fireside, 
which has been so long forsaken. With the exception of 
Juliana's brief visit, I had been alone all day, and a mood 
of vague and somewhat mournful reverie had fallen upon 
me. Edward sympathized with it, for he too was very 
quiet. I sat on a footstool at his feet, for once choosing 
to acknowledge in symbol that he was to be my master. 
From time to time I glanced shyly at the exquisite face of 
my future husband, but no longer with the half latent sense 
of rivalry ; rather with an intense desire to read something 
of the feelings which I might reasonably expect to see 
written upon his frank features. Though he was silent, 
there was nothing of the pensive and foreseeing thoughtful- 
ness of my own spirit ; he was not striving to look into a 
dim future. It seemed to me, even then, that there was 
something of a cold glitter of triiunph in his blue eyes ; 
an irrepressible smile, in which there lurked an unuttered 
mockery of me, pla3dng about his mouth. I know that 
after glancing up to him once or twice, I shuddered a 
little, and wished that the morrow was farther off. Looking 
back, afler a long lapse of years, I could almost weep over 
that young girl, who sat humbly at Edward dive's feet 
on that wedding eve. So ignorant of life, yet believing 
that she had fathomed the gulf of shame to its lowest 
depths. So untried, yet fancying that she had passed 
through the bitterest trials, and that the end of the conflict 
was come. What there was in that vague shudder, 
whether it were dread of the unknown future, or an unde- 
fined distrust of the guide, whom I had accepted to lead 
me through that future, I could not tell ; only my spirits 
sank lower, after my stolen glances at Edward. Suddenly, 
my senses being sharpened and vivified by the excitement 
which I felt, I heard a soft sound which escaped his ear ; 
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lifting up my head, I saw the door behind us gently opened, 
and Mr. BiUington's form appearing in the doorway, with 
his cimning face surveying us with critical scrutiny. Then 
there came a laugh ; a slow, jeering, taunting laugh ; 
which made Edward spring to his feet, and face round in 
astonishment upon the intruder. 

" Ah I ah ! ah !" laughed Mr. Billington, " this is an 
unexpected pleasure for us all. We owe it," and he 
kissed the tips of his fingers, " to the devotion of my 
Juliana. I have not seen the fair creature, for my first 
duty lay here. So you are going to be married to-morrow, 
you young scoundrel !" 

His voice had suddenly grown husky with passion. 
Edward's face paled and quivered, but he drew me closely 
to him, and spoke in a tone of earnest entreaty. " Go to 
your own room, Rhoda," he said. " I must explain to 
your father. Leave us together, my darling. Billington, 
I can explain everything when Rhoda is gone." 

" I will not go," I answered. " I will stay beside you, 
Edward. Whatever he has to say concerns me equally 
with you. Why should I not hear what you both have to 
say ?" 

" Go, Rhoda," said my guardian, sternly ; " you must 
leave me to settle this matter. Gracious Heaven ! what 
has a child like you to do with the explanations men may 
make to each other ?" 

" I will not go," I repeated, stamping my foot with a 
passion altogether strange to me. " You are playing with 
me, both of you. I insist upon hearing all you have to 
say to one another." 

" Then we must wait until you are pleased to retire," 
said Mr. Billington, with a mocking smile. " Clive and I 
await your pleasure." 

He took a comfortable seat near the fire, and leaning 
back in it began to himi one of his favourite tunes, with a 
provoking assumption of ease and patience ; while Edward 
paced to and fi:o in the room with a face so gloomy and 
moody that I could scarcely recognise it. Not a word was 
spoken by any of us. The time-piece upon the mantel- 
shelf struck the half- hour, and then the hour, and the 
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lialf-hoiir again, before my resolution permitted me to own 
that my persistance in it was useless and ridiculous. I 
felt unutterably miserable ; but neither Edward nor my 
guardian appeared to see me ; so at last, after several im- 
patient movements about the room, I stole quietly away, 
and left them to make the necessary explanations. 

Angry as I was at being thus treated like a child, I was 
more overwhelmed with blank wonderment. How had 
Mr. Billington obtained his release? Edward had again 
and again assured me that his afiairs were so complicated, 
and his creditors in Dublin so numerous, that months 
must elapse before he could be free. What, too, was his 
anger against Edward, when he had given his consent to 
our secret marriage, had at last revealed my name, and 
had even sent me my mother's wedding-ring ? I felt my- 
self surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery. Not a 
sound reached me from the room below ; whatever com- 
munications were being made, they were uttered in tones 
so low that not an echo of them could be heard. I waited 
in a state of painful suspense and uncertainty ; at one mo- 
ment resolving that even at the last I would break my 
promise to Edward, at the next shrinking from the idea of 
being again thrown upon Mr. Billington's guardianship. 
It was intolerable to think of going back to my former 
life. As I looked at it in all its irksomeness and bitter- 
ness, I could not help but turn with something like hope 
to the expectation of being Edward Olive's wife. But even 
that hope was perhaps at this instant being destroyed. At 
last I heard Mr. Billington' s voice at my door, and I 
hastened to open it. His face wore an impenetrable ex- 
pression, but he bade me, late as it was, return to the 
drawing-room for a few minutes before Edward left. I 
obeyed with alacrity. He was leaning against the chinmey- 
piece, with his arms folded, and looking so gloomy and 
pale, that I flew to his side, with a sudden and undefined 
dread of some untold calamity. His eyes brightened a 
little, as I clasped his hand in both mine, but I saw by the 
direction of them that he was looking beyond me. I 
tamed round, and saw that my guardian had followed me. 

"You must pardon my intrusion upon this interview," 

D 
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he said, blandly. "We have both of us to explain some- 
tiling to you, Rhoda." 

Edward drew my hand fondly through his arm but said 
nothing ; and the cloud upon his fece grew blacker. 

" My Juliana," continued Mr. Billington, " paid you a 
visit this morning, my child. She found you innocently 
engaged in making preparation for your approaching 
nuptials. The sight touched her ; it was an occupation 
she had once fondly hoped would be her own. ' At least,' 
said she to her own heart, 'James shall not remain in 
durance vile while his adopted child is on the verge of 
marriage.' She flew to her bankers', and her solicitor's ; 
and I am free !" 

" You told our secret to Juliana Thornley," said Ed- 
ward, in a hoarse whisper. 

" Yes," I answered, " but she promised to tell nobody, 
and she has only told Mr. Billington, who knew all about 
it before." 

" Exactly," said Mr. Billington, in his jeering tone. "It 
was no breach of confidence to tell one who knew all about 
it before ; one who had sent you your mother's ring to be 
married with. My child, what a heart Juliana has ! But 
there must be some little delay in your union. A little 
mistake has arisen between my young friend here, and 
myself. We shall have to make fresh arrangements ; as I 
cannot show myself abroad with that publicity which 
might be desirable, your wedding must be postponed until 
Sunday. I wish to be present at it myself." 

" But why could you not tell me all this at once ?" I 
asked, impatiently. " You need not have tortured me so." 

" Tortured you, Rhoda ?" repeated Mr. Billington. 

" Yes," I said, after a pause ; during which both of them 
gazed curiously and anxiously upon me, as if wondering 
what my next words would be. "Why did you call 
Edward * you young scoundrel,' when you came into the 
room ?" 

" Did I call Clive a young ;scoundrel ?" he said, in an 
accent of self-reproach, " I must retract it. I must apolo- 
gise for it. Clive, forgive me." 

" But what did you mean ?" I persisted. 
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"Well," said Edward, reluctantly, "I deserved it^ 
Rhoda. I promised Billington to get his affairs settled 
before I was married ; but I might have had to wait for 
months, and how could I wait so long ? " 

" But how did Juliana set him free so easily ?" I asked. 

" Oh, my darling !" answered Edward, laughing; "love 
will do anything. If you were in prison, shouldn^t I be 
ready to sacrifice everything I had to release you ? But 
my feelings for Billington are very different to Juliana's." 

Most probably they were, for his eyes looked gloomily 
revengeful as they rested upon mj guardian, and there 
were some hard lines about his lips not at all indicative of 
kindness. 

" But ^^ I began again. 

" Oh 1" he exclaimed, stopping my mouth with a kiss, 
" don't argue, little woman ! We can do nothing but put 
off our wedding till Simday. And by the way, it has come 
out that your name is not Temple." 

"I am not Rhoda Temple !" I cried, in amazement. 

" No," he said, with a fresh revengeful quiver of his 
lips, "for some cursed cause or other, Billington misled 
me. Your name is Forester ; so you see I must buy a 
new licence. Thank heaven you were not married under 
a false name." 

My guardian laughed again that jarring, taunting laugh 
which had first disturbed the tranquillity of our wedding- 
eve ; and I felt Edward's arm tremble as if with passion 
under my hand. " I don't understand it at all," I said^ 
uneasily. 

" Nor I," replied Edward, " but this is just the fix we 
are in. We can't be married to-morrow ; and Billington. 
says we must wait tiU Sunday, when he can be a witness ; 
for he must keep in close quarters till then. So now bid 
us good-night, and take care to sleep well." 

Until Sunday arrived, Edward was morbid and gloomy^ 
but still displayed towards me a vehement, restless, pas- 
sionate fondness, which would not suffer him to tear him- 
self away from me, nor permit me to pursue any kind of 
employment in his presence. He must sit beside me, or 
lie at my feet with my hand locked in his. It was not 

d2 
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enough, he naif], to hear and see me, he must fed that I 
wftff cUmti U) }iim. Sometimes I grew yeiy weaiy, and 
bffg^^'l to ^H! relfiased ; to be allowed to employ mj hands, 
and (Jo mine miwing ; or to be permitted to read some of 
tho \HHfVn ho. had given me; but it was of no avaiL What 
he nvjuirod of me was to submit myself to be admired, 
v.iirt*nntH\f and worshipped as he pleased. A serene, peace- 
ful Hiinday morning, so early in the day that very few <^ 
tlio houmts were open as we passed along the streets, was 
tho iirno of the celebration of our secret marriage. Edward 
apppfarod gloomy, and ill at ease; but I soon foigot to 
noiiro hiH (>x])roflsi()n in the new and deep emotions of my 
own hniirt, nn 1 listened to the solemn and life-binding 
tumirtu'i into which I had so carelessly entered. Now I 
tronihlcd. Whatovor this man was, and how little I knew 
of him iillor all 1 1 owned him as my superior and master, 
my I load and husband, to whom I was to be in subjection, 
mid 1,0 whom, before God, I vowed obedience and love 
imi/U death Nhould part us. I earnestly longed for more 
ilmi) to t'onNJder, but it was too late. I was already enter- 
\uu Into thn myitory; my life was being welded into his 
lllii, whom 1 had accoptod as the ruler of my coming years. 
And my houI rocoilod from the pledge she had given in her 
thou^lilJeMHncmM and folly. I glanced at Edward to see if 
ho wiiK c«ot»HoiouH of the revulsion of feeling with which for 
iho pHNHhi^; moment I regarded him. His features still 
woro Hh air of disnutisfaction and chagrin, almost amount- 
ing tt) rc>Nonimont, which was far from reassuring me. But 
my guardian stood opposite to him, and at my side, with 
an HMpoot of exultation and triumph, which might well 
aiHH)unt for tho disgust in Edward's fece, and I felt in- 
Mtlnotivoly that Uio chief difficulties of my married life 
would arise (toin tlio insatiable and recurrent claims of 
thU mnn, whom it would be almost impossible to shake off. 
Ho Imdo U8 farewell at the church door, with the promise 
to visit \iA vory soon ; and dismissed us with so loud and 
ontphatic a blessing that a little group of beggars, gathered 
about the door, hailed him with loud cheers. The last 
iight I had of him was as he stood upon the lowest step, 
concealing his face, the tears supposed to be trickling down 
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it, behind a large white handkerchief: a tableau which 
extorted a short, derisive laugh from the lips of my hus- 
band. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Mt new home, my first real home ; for until now I had 
wandered about from town to town with my guardian; was 
a picturesque cottage on the cliffs overhanging the Cove 
of Cork. High walls covered with climbing plants sur- 
rounded it on all sides, except towards the bay, where the 
garden with its flower-beds, and orchard, and a trim tiny 
lawn, extended to the verge of the cliff. The cottage is 
gone now; many years afl;erwards I revisited the place, 
and found no ruin even of the lovely little nest to which 
Edward Clive carried me. Two or three of the rooms 
within exhibited an elegance almost fantastic ; a gorgeous, 
almost barbaric combination of colour and decoration ; of 
brilliant lights ; of blue and scarlet and gold ; of bright- 
tinted curtains and carpets. Every niche and comer of 
the apartments contained some exquisite and luxurious 
ornament. To me, accustomed only to the boarding-house 
style of decoration, the whole place appeared a fairy scene 
of delight and splendour, in which it would be impossible 
to be anything but happy. Edward led me with boyish 
glee from room to room, expatiating volubly upon the 
costly details of the home to which he had brought me. 

" You say nothing, my beauty," he exclaimed at last ; 
when he had brought me into a room overlooking the 
garden and the wide view of the sea beyond the cliffs; 
which he said was to be my own, and upon which he had 
lavished every fancy of his prodigal taste. I stood motion- 
less in the centre of the room, looking round in bewilder- 
ment upon the profusion of ornaments, to which he had 
been calling my attention with the impatient eagerness of 
a child displaying a new toy to his playfellow. . 

" I like it," I said half shyly. 

" Do you know," he said, " that careless, regal approba- 
tion is excessively becoming to you; but somehow it 
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exasperates me. Any other girl would go into ecstacies, 
and hang about my neck, and only answer me with kisses ; 
while you stand still there, glance your dark eyes round 
it, and say * I like it."* 

" Don't think me ungrateful, Edward," I said, stealing 
to his side, and drawing his arm round me. 

" But I do," he replied, shaking me with an expression 
of playful displeasure ; " ungrateful, and as chilly as the 
Arctic snows. I admire your tranquil composure, but it 
freezes me.'' 

" I don't feel tranquil at all," I answered, sighing. " I 
did not think you were so rich, Edward. This place 
bewilders me ; everything is so very beautiful and grand. 
But it does not seem like home ; it glitters too much." 

" That is what I like," he rejoined. " I want nothing 
«ombre or homely, as you call it, about me. * Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,' is my motto. Why, 
you see, my wise little woman, if Bruin took it into his 
head to indulge himself with an article of luxury like you, 
all my riches would take to themselves wings and fly away. 
So I gather my roses while I may." 

He spoke moodily, and his face was overcast as he looked 
down at me, for some minutes, and twisted his fingers 
through the thick braids of my hair, while I suppressed 
all token of the pain it caused me, save the uncontrollable 
and momentary twitching of my eyebrows. 

" Brave little woman," he said, when he released me ; 
^* I was wondering how long you would bear this pain 
without complaint. I could not endure it for an instant ; 
a moment of pain is insupportable. You love me after 
your oym fashion, though, for if you will not take too 
many kisses fit)m me, you will let me torment you. Well, 
it will suit me in some moods." 

" You are mistaken," I answered, laughing. " Mark 
you, if I had supposed you knew what you were doing, I 
should have rebelled. Fm going to "he no slave, nor an 
article of luxury, as you so politely call me. I thought you 
were thinking about your brother, as I was. Edward, I 
want to know why you have not learned to do something 
for yourself, if you are so dependent upon him ? " 
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"Work!" lie ejaculated, in a tone of disgust; "now, 
my darling, do you suppose I am fitted for any kind of 
labour ? If Bruin were to cast me off, and, by Jove I he 
might any day, and no wonder either, I could only live on 
my wits, as your worthy stepfather does. You would be 
a famous help-mate." 

There was an undertone of seriousness in Sldward's 
voice which filled me with dismay ; but I strove to banish 
from my mind the vague apprehensions that threatened 
my happiness. I set myself to discover in what manner I 
could best assume my position in my new home as a wife 
and mistress ; and especially to regulate in some degree 
my husband*s reckless extravagance ; which, I argued with 
myself, must of a certainty tend to displease Bruin Clive, 
when he was called upon to defray the numerous claims 
accumulating in Edward's name. But in these plans, so 
pleasant to me in my novel situation, I found myself 
defeated at the first outset. Lieutenant Clive had set over 
his household a confidential servant, who seemed to me 
invested even with an indefinite authority over myself; 
especially during Edward's frequent absences in the dis- 
charge of his military duties in the town of Cork, where 
his regiment was stationed. This woman soon made me 
feel that I was ui^^able to cope with her in my attempt to 
carry out any project which was opposed to her own 
views. 

Thus left to myself for many hours and days of utter 
leisure and solitude, I grew sensitively and morbidly 
reflective. My heart preyed upon itself. I was never 
wearying of testing and analysing the new tie which bound 
me irrevocably to my husband, in order to learn its 
strength and durability. Every thought which passed 
through my mind, with respect to Edward, I challenged, 
that I might measure the degree of affection I felt for 
him. Every word and look of his, however trifling, was 
weighed and sifted, and minutely examined in every 
bearing it could be made to assume. I suffered nothing, 
either in my own heart or in his conduct, to escape the 
judicial scrutiny of my unhealthy introspection. I know 
now that the best man on earth could scarcely have come 
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forth spotless from a study so silent and severe. Convic- 
tion yrus speaking, as it does so often, too late for remedy ; 
and in the depths of my heart there awoke a moumfdl 
wail, which haunted me day and night, with the cry that 
I did not love him. I think if my circumstances had been 
different ; if I had had housewifely duties to occupy me ; 
or if I had been surrounded with the pomp and eckU of a 
young bride ; this knowledge could not have come so soon, 
and might not have come at all. But the profound lone- 
liness of my position fostered the melancholy that was 
closing upon mo. I had had no opportunity for assimi- 
lating myself with my husband, or of identifying myself 
with his pursuits, before this keen and searching scrutiny 
proved but too clearly that no real union was possible 
between us. A fatal light dispelled too soon my enchanted 
sleep, and a deadly terror oppressed me as I now opened 
my eyes to the life so broadly and garishly displayed. I 
turn away with a shudder even now, when I recall the 
light in which Edward was revealed to me. Mean, selfish, 
and vain; self-indulgent and sensual; a coward and a 
liar. My dependence upon Mr. Billington had been a 
disgrace ; but my relationship to Edward was an odium — 
an infamy. Since there was no love to fill my girlish 
heart, this deep sense of shame, which had been my tor- 
ture throughout my life with Mr. Billington, became now 
an absorbing and profound passion. No vanity or self- 
love aided me in sustaining it ; and I grew keenly sensitive 
to every token of the estimation in which I was held in 
the neighbourhood. I did not fail to urge Edward from 
time to time to acknowledge our marriage, and to appease 
me he would often promise me to do . so ; but, either 
through indolence or cowardice, or the dread of ridicule 
at being overreached and entrapped by the gambler's 
daughter, he always postponed his design ; telling me that 
he had already so exasperated his brother by his heavy 
demands upon his wealth during his residence in Ireland, 
it would be madness to inform him of this new folly, while 
Mrs. Ashworth had full scope to exercise her powerful 
influence over him. " Our regiment will soon be recalled," 
he said, " and then we can present ourselves together before 
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Bruin. When he sees you, if he has one drop of blood in 
his veins like mine, he will forgive me. I dare not write to 
him about it. I am only a graceless sinner in his eyes.'* 

From that time my imagination busied itself in picturing 
the scene of our first interview with Bruin Clive, and in 
rehearsing the speeches with which I would strive to lessen 
his displeasure. Even the stem Mrs. Ashworth I won to 
&vour by my eloquent pleadings ; imtil at last upon my 
melancholy there stole a feverish and almost impatient 
hope of a time not far distant when I might wear my 
honour as a wife, and perhaps be owned by the kinsfolk, 
whose mansion — ^my mother's early home — was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mr. CUve's estate. 

The appearance of Mr. Billington served in some mea- 
sure to divert my anxieties, though it could not dispel the 
clouds of mortification which shadowed me whenever I 
thought of the misfortimes to which his assumption of 
paternal claims and authority had exposed me. He 
arrived one morning after Edward had been indulging in 
a carouse, which ended in his servant Trevor bringing him 
to the cottage helplessly drunk; and we were loitering 
over a late break&st in sulky silence, which I did not 
choose to break by any remark leading either to concilia- 
tion or a quarrel. My guardian looked a little less 
brilliant than usual, with fewer rings and chains adorning 
his person, and with clothes less snowy white and glossy 
black, as though both tailor and laundress had neglected 
his orders. But his demeanour was as marked with im- 
portance and self-possession as ever ; and his voice had 
never been richer or fuller in tone than when he congratu- 
lated me on the loveliness of my home. 

" It is a perfect bijouy Rhoda," he exclaimed ; " small, 
but elegant ; a fitting residence for you, until you can take 
proud possession of your husband's ancestral domains. 
But, stay I Pardon me ; I had forgotten for the mo- 
ment. And what, after all, are the advantages of birth ? 
I have no narrow prejudices. The nobility of nature is 
the nobility for me ; and to see you thus providentially 
affianced to one of nature's noblemen is a prouder satisfac- 
tion to me than to address you as a coronetted peeress." 
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**llang it, JJillington ! " ejaculated Edward, "let m 
htivti none of your flummery, unless you could cram Bhoda 
with onuugh of it to make her decently civil to a poor 
duvil of a hiiHl)iuul.'* 

*' You an? jilcMiHimt,'* rejoined Mr. Billington; "ever 
jodund and gay. Life must be a merry pastime for my 
child with Hitch a companion. It will be a scene of 
goi'gooUH triumph when circumstances will permit you to 
tako lM*r homo to your brother^s splendid mansion ; where 
i Khali viHit hor with a delight and satisfaction which alone 
can HurpaBH the overpowering emotion with which I behold 
her tlu^ centre of ho nmch bliss, the light and life of these 
NuniptuoiiH boudoirs. 

" Uillington," Haid Kdward, with an oath, "if you can't 
rami Uhoda^N cursed sulkiness in her face, you are blinder 
than a hat/* 

"HullcincHMl" ho exclaimed; "oh, no! Rhoda cannot 
milk with you. Como^ come I If there is any trivial mis- 
underNtanding between you, let me be the harbinger of 
jKjace; It^t uui Ixjar the olive branch." 

" Hho in for cjver harping upon my owning our marriage," 
ariHwercd lOdward ; " after all the precious care you took 
to HDC that it was legal. It is the cursed bondage that 
fretM one." 

*^ What is this I hear, my daughter ? " he cried ; " for I 
will yvt call you by that dear familiar title. Have you so 
Hoon ibrg()tt(jn how this most excellent young gentleman 
took you without fortune — nay, from the very jaws of 
poverty and distrcBs — and has cherished you even at the 
riHk of incurring the anger of an incensed brother ? I 
travelled hither to recommend an early and humble 
acknowledgment of your union to Bruin Clive, Esq., 
whoHt! estates I had the pleasure of viewing in the first 
IIuhIi of summer beauty only a few days ago, and who, 
ignorant of the relations existing between us, declined to 
endorse a little bill of mine." 

" Confound you ! " exclaimed Edward, furiously. " Have 
you dared to thrust yourself upon Bruin ? If you ever 
set your foot within Burcot gates again, I'll teach you a 
lesson or two, as I have done your precious daughter here." 
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" I do not fully comprehend you," replied my guardian, 
eyeing Edward so calmly that his gaze fell under the steady 
scrutiny. "It is just within the possibilities that I may 
have a lesson or two to teach you. But you are joking 
still, my yoimg friend ; I see it by that smile upon your 
lips. No doubt you have taught our precious Rhoda many 
a lesson which she will remember as long as she lives. But, 
my child, I have a little matter to settle with Lieutenant 
CHve of which he may inform you himself when he can 'in- 
termix grateful digressions.' For, like our common mother, 
I suppose I may say of you, * From his lip not words alone 
pleased her.* " 

Thus ordered, I withdrew in languid acquiescence. 1 
should not have troubled myself any further with their 
business, had not Mr. Billington come to bid me farewell, 
•and informed me that he intended to remain in the neigh- 
bouring town ; to watch over my interests, as he assured 
me, until the regiment was recalled to England. 

It was the same day, but later on in the morning, that I 
was so deeply buried in my miserable thoughts, as to be 
imaware of the approach of the elderly servant of whom I 
have before spoken, imtil I felt her cold hand laid suddenly 
upon mine. 

" A gentleman has called upon Lieutenant Clive, and 
wishes to see you," she said. 

" Tell him I never see strangers," I answered. 

" I did so," she returned. " But he is a clergyman — 
Lieutenant Olive's tutor, he says; and he comes from 
Burcot." 

That was enough to decide me. I sprang from my seat, 
-and hastened across the little entrance-hall to the room 
where the stranger was waiting. It was evident, as I 
opened the door, that he was examining the place curiously, 
for he had not taken a seat, and he was leaning over a 
writing-table, upon which Edward had left some papers. 
The click of the handle as I let it go from my hand aroused 
him, and he came forward to meet me without embarrass- 
ment. At first sight, his venerable white hair, upon a 
head slightly inclined forward, gave me the idea of a man 
of advanced age ; but his frame was tall and muscular, his 
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cheeks full and ruddy, and his grey eyes, though deep-set, 
twinkled with a quick, impatient brightness. He met me with 
an outstretched hand, a hand soft and round, which held 
mine in its clasp for a full minute, while his inquisitive and 
questioning eyes wandered over my face. 

" Mrs. Clive, I presume ? " he said ; " pardon me this 
intrusion, but I called to see my young friend, Edward 
Clive." 

" I am sorry he is not at home," I began. 

" Nay,'* he interrupted, with an air of gallantry, " since 
his absence has procured me admission to you, I consider 
it a most fortunate incident. You will allow me to state 
that I am the Rev. John Todd Mitchell, of whom no 
doubt Edward has spoken to you. I was appointed tutor 
and ti'avelling companion to him and young Vigors of 
Rockton when they made the grand tour five or six years 
ago. You have a charming little nest here." 

" Very," I said, sighing unconsciously. 

" Then wherefore that sigh, my dear yoimg lady ?*' he 
asked. " A being so young and lovely should not have 
learned how to sigh yet. Leave sighs and sorrow to the 
aged. I may look upon the world as a wilderness, but 
you are scarcely out of your cradle, and should be enter- 
ing upon life with ommixed anticipations of pleasure. 
Why do you sigh ?'* 

He spoke in a tone of sentiment, and in a voice low, and 
soft, and plausible, with just so much of a northern accent 
as to betray that he was a canny Scotsman ; while his 
subtle eye peered into mine as if he could see through 
them into the secret recesses of my mind. As he paused 
for my answer, I dropped my eyelids, and motioned him 
to take a seat opposite, but he placed himself on the sofa 
beside me. 

" What a charm there is in youth 1" he said, musingly ; 
" what a freshness and keenness of feeling ! I assure you, 
Mrs. Clive, I would rather bear all the bitter sorrows, ay, 
and mortifications, of my youth over again — and they were 
miserable] enough — than have the deadness and insensi- 
bility which I feel creeping over me." 

"I would give years upon years of my life," I 
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exclaimed, " just to be calm and insensible." I stopped 
suddenly, for I had been led into more passionate expres- 
sions than pleased me ; and I recollect murmuring some- 
tihing about being very much alone. His keen eyes were 
2it their work again, making rapid observations on the 
changes in my features, and the uncontrollable flush which 
1 felt creeping over my face, in spite of aU my efforts to 
Tecover a dignified composure. 

" You have seen Captain Vigors ?" he said. " No ? 
Well I am surprised. He is one of Edward's greatest 
friends, and he is in Cork. So also is Lady Vigors, and 
Miss Caroline Vigors. I was fortunate enough to escort 
them as far as Dublin ; but there I had business which 
detained me. You know the name of BiUington ?" 
" Yes," I answered with difficulty. 
" This person," continued the dergyman, " has lately 
made his appearance at the residence of my friend. Bruin 
Clive, and dropped some mysterious hints concerning 
Edward. Mr. Clive and Mrs. Ashworth, an elderly lady 
who has been almost like a mother to Edward, deputed me 
to come over to Ireland and make some inquiries about 
this man. Indeed, Mrs. Ashworth was on the point of 
coming herself, but as I said, she is getting into years. I 
discovered that he had occupied handsome apartments in 
Dublin with his daughter, a girl of considerable beauty, 
but of masculine manners, and perhaps a little wild and 
thoughtless. BiUington was imprisoned for debt, was 
released by a young officer, and both father and daughter 
disappeared; the latter with the young gentleman in 
question, who led her to believe that she was legally mar- 
ried to him." 

Mr. Mitchell made an emphatic pause, but I continued 
dlent. 

" My dear young creature," he resumed, " I followed 
Edward down to Cork, and I made a few inquiries from 
George Vigors, and a few other of his brother officers. 
I find that the lad is losing caste among them. They are 
beginning to shun him ; he will be compelled to leave the 
legiment if he goes on as he does. Gambling and cheat- 
ing do not do in a gentleman. '' 
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" What can I do ?" I cried, trembling guiltily before the 
eyes that were fastened upon my telltale features ; and I 
turned away in confusion and disquietude. 

" I have known Bruin Clive for years," he said, as if 
that were an answer to my question, " and a better man 
does not live. He has not the youthful comeliness of his 
brother, (which Edward is taking so much pains to destroy,) 
but he is the very soul of rectitude and honour. An 
anchorite in self-denial, but indulgent to a fault with 
Edward. Are you aware that Edward is wholly depen- 
dent upon his brother ?" 

" Yes," I replied ; " is he very wealthy ? How is it 
that he is not married ?" 

" That I cannot answer," rejoined Mr. MitchelL " Do 
you know what backspering is ? No ? Well : in our 
north-country tongue, to spere is to ask carefiilly and dili- 
gently ; to backspere is to make inquiries concerning an 
absent individual, who cannot have anticipated your ques- 
tions or prompted the answers. It is a delicate business 
to manage properly." 

" It must be a very unpleasant business," I said. 
" Not at all ; not at all !" he answered, with a twinkling 
of delight in his eyes. "It is both important and inte- 
resting; and very necessary to a clergyman. I assure 
you there is a great pleasure in backspering from one 
person after another, in order to trace out a mystery. 
However, I have never found out why Bruin is not mar- 
ried. There is no rumour of an early attachment ; I must 
have heard of it if there was, for he has been about Rock- 
ton since he was a lad of ten. But as for his wealth — 
that is colossal ! He is the lessee of the largest mine pro- 
perty, and owner of the greatest iron- works in the county. 
His father, John Clive, was worth about £30,000 when he 
died, and Bruin has built a magnificent fortune upon it. 
He would have settled an income of £1000 a-year upon 
Edward when he came of age, had he been more steady ; 
but we all advised him to keep some check upon the 
young spendthrift." 

" Do you think he would be very angry if he knew 
Edward was married ?" I asked, eagerly. 
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Mr. Mitchell elevated his eyebrows, and shrugged his 
shoulders in an ambiguous manner. 

*' My dear," he said, " Bruin has long desired that Edward 
should marry Miss Caroline Vigors, of whom I spoke 
before, as having come with Lady Vigors to Cork to be 
near her brother for a few weeks, in this lovely neighbour- 
hood. But — ^you understand me, Tm sure." 

"I would write to Bruin Clive myself, if I dared," I 
cried. 

" I should strongly advise you not," he said, earnestly. 
" Bruin has pardoned several of Edward's escapades 
already, and I apprehend he would regard this as the 
worst of them all. Still, if you should ever want a friend, 
you may apply to me, and I will use all my influence over 
him in your behalf. As my Cousin Byron says, you are 
* drooping, as a wild-bom falcon with clipt wing.* If you 
wish to confide in an elderly friend, who has seen life in 
all its phases, believe me you could repose your confidence 
in no truer or more faithfiil friend." 

But as my lips continued sealed, Mr. Mitchell at last 
rose to take his departure, with a promise that he would 
soon come to see me again. I watched him crossing the 
enclosed garden to the door which shut it jealously in. 
He stopped to speak to the gardener who was at work, and 
remained for some minutes conversing with him, appa- 
rently about the garden, for he flourished his cane about 
in various directions. Again he stopped to speak to the 
gardener's boy ; but at last he was fairly out of the grounds, 
and the door closed behind him. Then I began most 
earnestly to ponder over what he had been saying to me ; 
and I found that he had succeeded in implanting several 
roots of bitter suspicion and anxiety. I thought him a 
strange and inquisitive old man. I little knew that his 
prying curiosity would eventually lead him to the discovery 
of a secret which was to influence my future life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Bitter roots which bore fruit speedily. To Mr. Billington 
my liuflband liad spoken these words : *' After all the care 
oil took to see that our marriage was legal." Mr. Mitchell 
lail said to me, with a significant glance, " He led her to 
believe she was legally married to him." Knowing, as at 
last I did, the character of the husband, who had vowed to 
honour and cherish me as long as we both lived, I found 
it impossible to withhold my belief in the conviction pressed 
upon my reluctant and aching heart, that Edward had de- 
signed to dupe me into some illegal marriage, from which 
my guardian's opportune release from custody had alone 
rescued me. I remembered the falsehood about my name, 
which I had set down to Mr. Billington ; but now I 
ascribed it to Edward: and very soon, as I pieced de- 
tached and floating scraps of evidence, I came to the con- 
clusion that the former had known nothing of our proposed 
union until Juliana Thomley had informed him of it. 
This ring, my mother's wedding-ring, was itself a lie, and 
the symbol of a lie. The odium of my position, which 
had condemned me to irksome solitude, I had borne per- 
hai)B with fretted impatience, but I had borne it in silence 
for his sake ; to this was now added the anguish of finding 
him false to me to his heart's core. I cared little that he 
had already begun to weary of me, in comparison to the 
agony of indignation which I suffered at the thought of 
the misery to which he would without ruth or pity have 
consigned me. Now I could omderstand his ill-concealed 
chagrin, and Mr. Billington's evident exultation. No 
doubt my guardian would take care to profit by his dis- 
covery of Edward's plot against me. Had I but known it 
then ; had I detected the deception to which I had well 
nigh fallen a victim ; no considerations of expectancy, no 
dread of poverty, would have been strong enough to pre- 
vail upon me to marry him. But I had believed in his 
love ; in his frank and ingenuous nature ; in his professed 
hopes of becoming a better and nobler man ; in his eager 
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attention to my poor girlish teachings of a purer life. I 
could see how I had been made a dupe from the very first; 
how the gambler's daughter had been made odious in the 
eyes of all who might have befriended me in my desolation. 
I had been isolated, and separated from every chance of 
help. And what could I do now ? Was I not equally 
friendless ? Did this discovery of a deliberate and irre- 
parable injury planned against me absolve me from a vow, 
one half of which it would be impossible for me to keep ? 
Or was it my imperative, wifely duty to hide, if I could 
not master, the strong and passionate repugnance that 
already shook my spirit, as I shrank in imagination from 
meeting Edward again? I was so young, I murmured 
pityingly to myself, and there was no one who cared to be 
my counsellor and comforter. Strange that in my extreme 
passion, while I was baffled and bewildered in every effort 
to form some resolution respecting my future conduct, a 
new-born anxiety sprang up as to my fatal gift of beauty, 
which Edward prized as my only claim to his affection. 
With a pang of dismay I looked upon myself, pale, and 
Borrow-stricken, and haggard ; with languid eyes, and 
eyelids red and swollen ; and standing before the mirror in 
my dressing-room, which reflected faithfully every symp- 
tom of distress, I wept with the trembling image of my 
own distress, which was my only companion in my help- 
less and bitter regret ; imtil my face was stained with 
tears such as I had never shed in the worst of my former 
troubles. I heard Edward enter the room, but I stood 
Btill, motionless and unnerved. He came and placed him- 
self beside me, and the glass reflected us both. I see him 
so distinctly now ! His bright, debonnaire beauty, with 
all its youthful colour and soft curves ; the fair curls lying 
back from his forehead ; the radiant, tender, wistful eyes ; 
the delicate, ideal grace ; the small, rich, pulpy lips, curled 
with involuntary disdain, as he gazed upon my oHve, tear- 
stained face, looking more heavy and forlorn from the 
masses of dishevelled hair hanging about it. But I flashed 
back his disdain with eyes that flamed amid their tears. 

" Are you angry with me, Rhoda?" he asked in a gentle 
and winning tone, which stole into my ear like an unex- 

E 
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pected and soothing strain of music. " Are these tears for 
my absence ? Has the day seemed long to you ?** 

The melodious voice, and the timid, fluttering touch of 
his fingers upon my burning forehead, as he pushed back 
my thick hair, seemed like a momentary reprieve. A 
scornful word or a frown would have opened the flood- 
gates of my flerce resentment, and I could not foresee 
whither it would carry me. Then came a rapid, though 
gentle, revulsion of feeling as Edward drew me tenderly 
to his arms ; a hope suddenly dawned upon my despairing 
heart, that he might yet learn to love me as I long^ to be 
loved. We were both so young still. 

" You pale little trembler,'* he said, in the same soothing 
tone ; " see how you have disfigured yourself with crying ; 
but I cannot be angry with you. Your temples, too, are 
throbbing and feveri^ ; I must be your physician. There, 
do not talk, love. See, I will bathe your forehead till you 
are calm and refreshed." 

It was a cloudless, sultry day, with heated vapours 
quivering along the <Hm horizon. Not a breath stirred ; 
the leaves of the clematis and honeysuckle drooped roimd 
the open window motionless. Now and then there came a 
faint twitter as from little birds gasping for the cool of the 
evening ; the tide broke against the cliffs with a drowsy 
monotone ; the flags at the mast-heads of the vessels in the 
bay himg heavily, as if they would never again unftirl and 
flutter in the wind. A stupor, the reaction of my violent 
agitation, began to oppress me, and Edward's tender voice 
and lulling caresses fell upon my troubled spirit like a 
calm after a storm. I gave myself up to his care, as he 
shut out the merciless glare of the sunshine, and bathed 
my temples, and sat beside me in pleasant stillness, broken 
only by his whispered assurances that he loved me better 
than anything else in the world. I was content to sit still, 
with my head resting upon his shoulder, where the dull, 
heavy throbbing of the veins in my temples beat in audible 
pulsations. I was incapable of sustained thought, and I 
liked the low-toned, love-like phrases which had almost a 
novel sound, yet as of an old, well-remembered song. 
The sofl;, cool touch upon my forehead, the tender, pro- 
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tecting maimer, were very grateful to me. So I barred 
my breast from the suspicions which had stung me so 
sharply ; and began to dream of a possible happiness when 
I occupied my true position, and Edward could gratify his 
pride and fondness in my appearance as his wife. 

" I am well now," I said, when he had patiently tended 
me until the sun was going down quickly towards the 
vaporous horizon. " I could fancy that you love me again 
to-day, Edward, even though I look plain and ill." 

"I always love you, my darling," he replied ; " but you 
are not looking ill now. The rich colour is come back to 
your cheeks and lips, and there is a divine smile in your 
eyes. Ah 1 if you would only smile always 1 " 

" I will try," I said ; ** but, oh ! Edward, your tutor,. 
Mr. Mitchell, came here this morning." 

Edward whistled, and a comical expression of dismay 
and amusement spread over his face. " The old mischief- 
maker !" he exclaimed. " Mrs. Ashworth has sent him over 
as a spy, but I can wind him round my little finger. He's, 
always picking up fag-ends of gossip and piecing them 
together, till he would make you believe your own brother 
was a scoundrel. I must take care to throw him al)one or 
two to carry away to his kennel." 

" Is he a good man ? " I asked. 

" A good man ! " and Edward laughed till the tears stood 
in his eyes. " He can look remarkably like one at times. 
He says he is all things to all men, you know. But what 
did he teU my wife?" 

" He told me," I said, not daring to speak of that sug- 
gestion which had most troubled me, " that Miss Vigors is. 
come over to Cork." 

" Hence these tears ! " cried Edward. " If I had known,, 
rd have kissed each one away singly. Yes, Miss Vigors, 
and her mamma are here, to be near George, they say. 
Didn't I teU you she hamted Bruin till she lost aU hope and 
patience ? By Jove I if I could only see her when she 
first knows I'm caught and done for!" 

" What is Lady Vigors like ? " I asked. 

** A grand old dame," he answered, " stately and patri- 
cian; looks as if she always called me 'that collier's son* 

£2 
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to her daughter. But they are as poor as Job ; and both 
George and Carry must marry for money, so the old woman 
is just civil to me. Burcot used to be theirs, till Bruin 
bought it from old Sir George. Rhoda, our regiment will 
soon be ordered home now; and then, my darling, we must 
throw ourselves upon Bruin's mercy." 

My heart bounded with delight, for Edward's pleasant 
voice and frank, open face, were both alike earnest ; and 
not a doubt of his sincerity clouded my happiness. I 
should care very little for lessened income and the need of 
economy, if I could only face the world without a feeling 
of shame. 

" My love," said Edward, a few minutes afterwards, 
breaking in upon my delicious reverie, " the heat of the 
day is over, and I long to take you out on the bay. The 
evening breeze from the land will complete your cure." 

I was reluctant to venture out, but a refusal seemed too 
imgracious ; so I dressed myself with sedulous regard for 
my husband's fastidious taste, and, receiving his complaisant 
approbation, I accompanied him to the quay. It was a 
pleasant sail. The sounds of busy life, which had been 
hushed through the day, seemed to awaken with redoubled 
animation. The songs of the seamen and fishers reached 
our ears, softened by the water. The splashing of the oars 
and the laughter of the pleasure-parties in other boats de- 
lighted me. Edward, too, was in the gayest spirits, and 
his light-hearted frolics stirred my own mirthfulness, imtil 
I forgot, for the time, every cause of depression. We re- 
turned at the coolest and loveliest moment of the twilight, 
while a soft but clear light lingered upon the sky. The 
quay was thronged with promenaders, divided into gay 
groups, who were chatting, laughing and flirting, but all 
idle. This was the ordeal I dreaded, for I had to pass 
through the midst of them. With absorbed solicitude 
Edward assisted me to leave the boat, seemingly jealous 
that my feet should touch the stone steps by which we 
ascended, and leading me carefully up them, unobservant 
of a group who were watching us from the parapet above, 
and whom I had seen at my first nervous glance at the pier. 
Scarcely had we accomplished the ascent, when an imperious 
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voice called " Lieutenant Clive," in a tone which made him 
start and drop my hand, though I detected a lurking smile 
in his treacherous eyes as he turned to speak to the lady 
who had addressed him. I had time to notice my cousin 
and her mother, for I felt sure that these were my high- 
bom and high-bred relatives, as I stood a few paces on one 
side, while Miss Vigors coquetted with my husband. She 
was not nearly so handsome as myself, but she possessed a 
certain style and air of fashion which I could never attain, 
after the quiet country education in which I had been 
trained. I felt at once that she would command attention 
and win influence, when I should sink into obscurity; and 
now her large, light grey eyes were stealing glances at 
Edward, which I knew must be strangely fascinating to 
him, as fine incense to his self-love and vanity. I was so 
engrossed in observing Caroline Vigors, that I scarcely 
looked at the stately and frowning woman beside her, who 
was evidently very anxious to bring their interview with 
Lieutenant Clive to a close. 

" I am coming to your cottage, Edward," I heard her 
say, while I stood leaning over the parapet, with hot tears 
raining down upon the stonework; " your brother gave me 
permission to set you to rights if I could. So you had 
better prepare yourself for my visitation, and get rid of 
any naughty thing there that would bring you into disgrace." 

"You must give me more immediate notice," he an- 
swered, laughing. " There may be things you would hurt 
by rough usage. But now I must say adieu, and see this 
lady safe home." 

" I do not want to move just yet, Edward," I said, keep- 
ing my face steadUy turned towards the sea, that neither he 
nor others should see my tears. But he heard the tre- 
mulousness of my voice, and, lounging against the wall 
beside me, he poured out a torrent of coarse invective 
against Caroline Vigors for the words to which he chose 
to ascribe my grief. 

For the ensuing weeks my husband remained at the 
cottage, though he spent most of his time in escorting Miss 
Vigors to every place of interest in the neighbourhood. 
She made quite a sensation, he told me; and her very 
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marked preference for him gratified his self-esteem. I was 
more alone than ever, though Mr. Mitchell paid me regular 
visits, during which he made many close and cunning in- 
quiries as to Edward's conduct. I learned afterwards that 
my husband led him to believe, with the utmost credulity, 
that we were not married; and Mr. Billington, whose 
schemes for himself and me were not yet matured, did not 
deny his statements. So satisfied was Mrs. Ash worth's spy, 
by direct and indirect evidence, that he never touched 
upon the subject to me ; and it was one that I was not 
willing to discuss with any stranger. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DEEPER melancholy and dejection now fell upon me. As 
Angelo to Mariana, my husband " left me to my tears, and 
dried not one of them with his comfort ; bestowed me on 
my own lamentations ; and, a marble to my tears, was 
washed with them, but relented not." My life seemed 
stamped with despair ; so that my sole consolation was the 
failing strength, which rendered me a still more help- 
less sufferer. Edward's varying moods, whether of boyish 
fondness, or of coarse and brutal anger, no longer roused 
me from the dull, aching stupor of heart and brain, to 
which I yielded without an effort to release myself from 
its apathetic wretchedness. I cared no more for the books 
in reading which I had once endeavoured to lose the recol- 
lection of my forlornness. Only those which were his- 
tories of treachery, and cruelty, and degradation, appeared 
true, and over these I pored with a hideous fascination. 
Torturing dreams haunted my sleep ; and in the daytime 
my thoughts were tormented with recalling the vile or 
blasphemous communications with which Edward de- 
lighted to arouse my fruitless efforts to silence him, or 
to escape from hearing them. I grew to loathe myself as 
being " bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh." A mono- 
mania of restless and self-accusing anguish began to possess 
me. An anathema of deathless despair was for ever re- 
sounding in my heart, and echoing through my brain, in 
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the words of my marriage vow, " imtil death do us part." 
I knew that I was nearing step by step the verge of an 
incurable madness. There was an arbour shadowed with 
honeysuckles and clematis in the garden, where I spent 
most of my time, gazing listlessly on the unwearied tides, 
ebbing and flowing in endless routine. But the busy 
merchant vessels, the fishermen's boats, and the elegant 
yachts which entered the cove, never attracted my atten- 
tion for an instant, unless I could distinguish the flag of 
my husband's regiment upon the ;nast of the yacht which 
belonged to him and some of his brother officers. Then 
there might come a keener sting, chafing for a moment the 
inertness of my gloom ; but it quickly died away in the 
monotony of the everlasting moan and murmur at the foot 
of the cliff, whose echo seemed to linger mournftdly, and 
prolong itself in an articulate wailing, which could pene- 
trate no ear but mine. I gave up all inquiry and remon- 
strance. My husband should go on in his own way. Let 
him come or go when he would, no change could affect my 
dejection. He might boast of his flirtation with Carohne 
Vigors, but I complained no more ; neither that, nor his 
systematic gambling, of which Mr. Mitchell told me, could 
rouse me to the effort of appealing to his better nature. 
Sometimes I wondered faintly how long I should thus 
remain insensible to every emotion, except this dull, heavy 
misery, under which I sank hopelessly. There was only 
one comfort, and that was my declining health. 

It was drawing near the end of September, when Mr. 
Mitchell, who had perseveringly visited me, in spite of my 
cold negligence of his attentions, called upon me with a face 
ftdl of the importance of the annoimcement he was about 
to make, to tell me that the long-talked-of orders had 
arrived, and that the Mineshire mihtia would leave Cork 
in a fortnight. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, " it would be impossible to ex- 
press the interest I feel in you, though you have main- 
tained so persistent a reserve towards me. Pardon me if 
I woimd your delicate feelings in my effort to render you 
a service. I have here a letter from my friend Bruin 
CHve, who desires me to inform him frankly of his 
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brother's conduct towards you. Will you permit me to 
exert my influence with him on your behalf?" 

" Oh, Mr. Mitchell ! " I exclaimed, bursting into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears, ^' tell him I am heart-broken, and 
say how young and ignorant I am. He cannot help but 
pity me, if he is the good man you say he is. Edward 
might change yet, if he would forgive him once more." 

When Mr. Mitchell left me, this new hope shone the 
brighter for the midnight gloom which had preceded it. 
Edward must now return home, and if Bruin Clive wel- 
comed me, a real change might possibly take place in him. 
I met him on his return with a smile, which had long 
been a stranger to my face ; and when he asked me the 
cause, I answered that it was the recall of the militia. 

" Now," I said, " you will tell your brother of our mar- 
riage, and place me in the position of your wife. Mr. 
Clive is not so inexorable. Nay, for your own sake you 
must explain, for he has written concerning me to Mr. 
Mitchell. He does not wish you to marry for money; 
and surely it will make no great difference, if your wife 
is the niece, instead of the daughter, of Sir George Vigors." 

"Whatever do you mean?" he asked, in a surly tone. 
With trembling hope, I hastened to inform him of the 
circumstances of my mother's own clandestine marriage; 
wondering sorrowfully in my own mind whether she had 
repented it as sorely as I did mine ; and of the repudia- 
tion of her, and subsequently of myself, by her high-bom 
kinsfolk. As I spoke there crept over me for the first 
time a sickening dread, lest the story should be a false- 
hood, invented by Mr. Billington ; it seemed to me at the 
moment, that in this lay the chance of extrication from 
my troubles. But the whole narrative appeared to afford 
Edward unbounded gratification. 

"By Jove !" he exclaimed, drawing me to his side ; "it 
is the richest thing I ever heard of, and such a coincidence I 
I remember hearing once of that Ehoda Vigors slipping 
the collar, and stealing off with the tutor. So she's your 
mother I That's the way Billington knew all about us, 
George and me. Why it will put it all straight with 
Bruin, especially when he sees you. But Mrs. Ashworth 
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will be raving mad. What a life we will lead at Burcot, 
Rhoda ! My wife, sir, the niece of Sir George Vigors ! 
They wont disown Mra Edward Clive, I can promise you. 
Why ever did you not tell me before ?" 

There was no doubt of Edward's pride and delight in 
the discovery. It appeared to me so exaggerated and 
irrational, that with an imprudence of which I repented 
instantly, I hinted that he could not be so sure of Caroline 
Vigors's favourable reception of his suit, if he was so 
pleased at finding himself married to a half-aristocrat. I 
would have given all my small possessions to recall the 
taunt, for it had pierced his self-love, and wounded him 
deeply. 

" By Heaven I " he said, " I'll show you to the contrary, 
m show you that Carry Vigors will accept me as I am ; 
will snap at me, without any reformation, <fec. &c. Til 
make her promise to take me for better or worse, scamp 
and profligate as she caUs me. I swear I will, if it's 
twelve months from now. They want me to go over to 
Brest with them, and Til go, instead of returning to Mine- 
shire, m never own our marriage till I have it in her 
own handwriting that she loves me, and will have me for 
her husband; and then I'll just turn upon her, and let her 
know I am married, and to her own discarded cousin, too. 
By Jove ! it wiU be a capital revenge for both of us." ' 

" Oh, Edward ! " I cried ; " forgive me saying that. I 
did not think what I was uttering. I know she would not 
reject you. Take me over to England, and let us see 
your brother at once. I thought you were obliged to 
return with your regiment ?" 

" Of course not," he answered, angrily. " Who the 
deuce would be a slave like that ? It will be disbanded 
as soon as it returns. But I wont leave you behind ; you 
will have to go with me. What fun it will be to see you 
and Carry together on board the same steamer I " 

I could not speak without a strong effort to restrain my 
passion, for my indignation and disappointment had reached 
a point of intensity which I did not dare to let him know. 
Feeling it so needful to hide my feelings, I did not answer 
his last remarks ; but I ventured on a remonstrance, which 
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I had long resolved to make, and which was in no way 
connected with the subject he was thinking over. 

" Edward," I said, " now you know who I am, be kinder 
to me, and I will try, oh ! so hard, to be more cheerful. 
If you only knew what makes me so miserable I You say 
such dreadful things to me ; words that are not fit for any 
woman to hear ; and they do so haunt me afterwards, when 
I try to forget them. Edward, I cannot keep my thoughts 
and my soul pure, while you tell me such horrible things." 

For all answer to my faltering and troubled appeal, he 
gave utterance to a series of the wildest execrations — a 
torrent of profane blasphemy; while he held my hands 
fast in his own, and looked in my face, with a smile of 
sneering defiance. 

" There, my pretty prude," he said, in conclusion ; " for 
the future I shall practise them over with you. I shall 
become quite a proficient under your training ; and some- 
times, perhaps, you wiU be able to suggest some refine- 
ments." 

" How can I help hating you ? " I cried. " But it is 
enough now. My own soijJ is too dear to me ; dearer 
than my ignorant vows to you. I will protect it against 
you. I will never listen to you again." 

" And how will you escape listening, my amiable wife ?" 
he a'sked, jeeringly. 

" I will leave you," I said ; " I shall write to Mr. Clive, 
and tell him all. He can soon discover whether our mar- 
riage was true or not ; and if he is the good man you all 
say he is, he will rescue and protect me." 

" So you will write to Mr. Clive, my love, and tell him 
all?" repeated Edward. "And where shall I be? and 
what will Morris be doing to give you such a capital chance 
of ruining me ? I thank you heartily, most heartily, for the 
information." He flung me from him, and after standing 
at the window biting his nails, with a vicious expression 
upon his handsome face, he rang the bell furiously for 
Morris ; gave her orders in my presence to intercept my 
letters, refuse admission to any visitor, and keep a strict 
watch over me. After which lie left the house, and I saw 
him no more during the rest of the week. 
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On the next Sunday morning I awoke, after a prolonged 
and profound slumber, with a feeling of strength and 
refireshment, such as I had not experienced for many weeks. 
Sometimes it happens that, after a long season of distress 
and perplexity, when the wearied brain has given up the 
last hope of rest, and the aching heart settles down into a 
grim patience of despondency, there comes upon the whole 
being — body, soul, and spirit — a divine reinforcement of 
the hunting powers ; like the sleep and the food given to 
the prophet when the journey which lay before him was 
too great for him. I supposed that before me lay a peaceful 
and silent day, such as my Sundays had generally been 
during my residence in the cottage ; for I had long ceased 
to carry my troubles to the fashionable church, where the 
people I most dreaded to meet congregated in their gayest 
attire. Most of my Sabbath hours — truly hours of rest — 
had been spent, without any upbraidings of conscience, in 
my fevourite arbour upon the cliff ; while I gazed dreamily, 
with half-closed eyes, upon the lovely scenery, with the 
odours of the scented flowers and the subdued sounds 
from the bay floating upon the air ; until I was rapt away 
from myself in forgetful, and only half-defined, reveries, 
which gave to my inharmonious life its only tone of melody 
and sweetness. Such a soHtary and silent Sunday I sup- 
posed lay before me, when, as I crossed the halJ ' to the 
break&st room, I heard my husband's voice within the 
closed door, raised in loud and querulous tones. I hesi- 
tated for a moment, and was about to make sure my retreat 
to my own room, when the door was opened by Trevor, 
and Edward detected me in an instant. 

"Come in, Rhoda," he shouted, "and give me some 
break£Eist. What on earth keeps you so long in a morning ? 
You don't take the trouble to dress yourself fit to be seen ; 
and if you spent the time in praying, you would be more 
mild, and submissive, and all that sort of thing. I wish 
you would be either saint or sinner." 

I made haste to prepare his coffee, and carried it to him 
where he was sitting on a couch beside the window ; but 
his hands trembled too violently for him to take the cup 
£:om me, or to lift it to his parched lips. 
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" I cannot," he said, beginning to cry fretfully, like a 
tired child ; " I cannot hold it. I'm come home to spend 
the last Sunday with you, Rhoda ; and we would have 
gone to church together ; hut I am in torment. My heart 
is on fire — ^hell-fire — ^that can never, never be extin- 
guished." 

" Hush !" I said, coldly ; for I believed he was only 
trying to alarm me. " It's of no use to talk in that way 
to me." 

" I swear to you that I am in torment !" he continued, 
with a howl of anguish, in which there was the real ring 
of agony. " There are chains of fire coiled round my 
heart and head, and nothing will loosen or cool them. 
Put your hand here, Rhoda." 

He drew my hand upon his heart, and I felt it throbbing 
wildly and irregularly, with a fierce rapidity ; and then he 
lifted my fingers to his burning head. 

"Rhoda," he said, in a hissing whisper, as with his 
feverish hands he drew my face to his, " the other day 
when I was swearing and cursing so horribly — ^you recol- 
lect it — ^I committed the unpardonable sin ; that sin which 
can never be forgiven, neither in this world nor in that 
which is to come. I knew it at the time. Oh ! I know 
what right is as well as you. My sins were full measure 
before, and that made them overflow. It shut out my last 
chance, and I felt it in an instant. I always intended to 
repent, and lead a better life, you helping me ; but it is 
too late. The blasphemy went up to heaven like a flame — 
the flames of Sodom — and was burnt into the book of God." 

" I do not know what to say to you," I answered, laying 
my hands upon his forehead ; " I have never thought of any- 
thing so terrible. But we used to sing hymns at school 
and some of them are very comforting." 

I sang them, standing beside him ; my hands still resting 
on his temples : simple, fervent hymns, such as village 
choirs sing. There was a profound stillness pervading the 
early hour ; not a sound about the house, except the chime 
of the waves very far distant, stealing in through the open 
window. Edward's swollen eyelids closed ; and he seemed 
soothed by the soft and solemn tunes. Suddenly he 
writhed his head from under my hands. 
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" Grood God !" he cried ; " what horrible thing is this ? 
Is it you, Mary ? Are you come back to me wailing, deeply 
wailing ? Wait a little while, and I too shall wail ever- 
lastingly.'' 

" Edward," I said, loudly, " I am your wife, Khoda Clive. 
There is no Mary here. What, Msuy, do you mean ?" 

" I thought it was her voice again," he answered ; " she 
used to sing those hynms sometimes. Mrs. Ashworth 
made her one of the singers in the church at Rochton, or 
how should I have ever seen her? Don't sing again, 
Bhoda, or it will kill me." 

I withdrew from his side, and sat down in moody silence. 
There was no difficulty in conjecturing the whole history 
of the Mary he had called upon. He had fallen back upon 
the sofa, and appeared to be sleeping for a few minutes ; 
but at last he spoke fretfully, though without opening his 
eyes : 

" What are you staring at me in that cursed way for ? 
Ring for Trevor." 

His servant probably guessed the occasion of his sum- 
mons, for he brought in some soda water and brandy. 
At the sight of the glass, Edward extended his hand 
eagerly, and quickly drained it ; sinking back upon the 
cushions with a muttered oath, when he found the draught 
was finished. 

No more tears ; no more self-accusations ; no more 
despair. He slept heavily for two or three hours, while I 
sat watching him in a horror of thought that had never 
eddied through my young brain before ; for his words had 
betrayed an anguish such as had never entered into my 
heart to conceive. Upon this broad, white forehead, 
smoother than the smoothest marble, there was revealed 
to me the invisible and indelible brand of remorse ; and 
the large eyes, scarcely concealed by their blue-veined 
lids, gathered, even in sleep, tears that could never be 
dried. The minutes prolonged themselves for me into 
hours of suffering ; though I was too enthralled by the 
hideous imaginations and fears which beset my spirit 
to break away from watching, with keen scrutiny, the 
changes 'upon my husband's sleeping face. It grew tran- 
quil and placid at last, with a deep rich colour upon it like 
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that upon a child's cheeks after a sweet slumber; and 
presently he awoke, himself again, he said. After a few 
minutes' recollection of what had occurred, he threw across 
the room to me a letter written to him by Bruin Clire ; 
being, as he remarked with a sneer, intended quite as much 
for me as for him. It was an earnest and most touch- 
ingly forbearing expostulation with him upon his mad 
career ; his reckless crime and folly. There were no 
threatenings or menaces, except one towards the conclu- 
sion of the long and sorrowful appeal. It was this : — 

" The girl Mary More returned to us a few months 
ago ; she has been dying ever since you discarded her in 
Ireland. Her mother told me this morning that she is 
dead, and cursed you for a murderer. What could I say 
to her ? Money is of no avail in a case like this. Mitchell 
writes to me that you have deceived some unhappy girl, 
and betrayed her into a false marriage, but this I cannot, 
and will not believe. Yet if it should be true, I forbid 
you to see my face again until you have made the only 
reparation that lies in your power, and can come to Burcot 
with your wife. If it be not true, or if she woidd rather 
leave you than become your wife after discovering your 
cruel treachery, tell her that I will provide a suitable home 
for her." 

" Khoda," said Edward, when I raised my eyes from the 
paper, and looked away upon the serene and unclouded 
sky bending so peacefully over our sinful earth, " do you 
remember Clarissa Harlowe? Lovelace, that charming 
fellow, but ten times worse than I, always went into 
mourning for the dear creatures who died in consequence 
of their love to him. You would not objetit to my wearing 
a mourning suit for my poor Mary — a sweet, soft little 
creature ?" 

I stayed no longer vnth the miserable man, but gathering 
up my dress that not a fold of it should touch him as I 
swept by, I left him without uttering a word. I had 
retained Mr. Olive's letter, that I might read it again in 
the quietness of my own room. Now I determined to 
appeal to him, and to cast myself upon his mercy. After 
fastening my door securely, I spent the afternoon in writing 
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to him a circumstantial accomit of my marriage to his bro- 
ther, and of our subsequent life, and entreating him for his 
protection, and his sanction to my resolve to leave my hus- 
band. Edward came twice or thrice to my door while I 
was thus employed, swearing that he would burst it open ; 
but I maintained an obstinate silence, and after a while the 
house was once more still and soundless. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When at length my bitter and wearisome task was ended, 
the sun was sinking quickly to the faint sea-line in the 
west. I had not hindered myself with fruitless weeping ; 
there had been little suffering in my heart, but instead of 
it a hard, stem, sullen swell of anger, beating against the 
last ruins of the love and hope I had buUt into my mar- 
riage with Edward Clive. Now, as I rose weariedly from 
my writing table, and with aching eyes stood at the window 
looking out upon the familiar and exquisite scene, there 
came across me a strange, yearning and quivering of spirit. 
This was my first home, and here Edward had brought me 
when my hopes were new born, and when I cherished my 
love for him, as a callow nesthng which would soon grow 
strong-winged enough to soar as far as his own rapturous 
and impassioned love. There were some pleasant memories 
connected with this place, as well as shameful ones. 
Possibly I should never know another home more wretched, 
but the future was vague ; an utter blank upon which I 
could decipher no characters. I felt that I should not quit 
without a pang the home of the past, however miserable 
and blighted. As I leaned upon the window-sill, I caught 
the sound of many voices in the garden below. My hus- 
band's clear and sharp, ordering Trevor about ; Mr. Bil- 
lington's smooth, yet obtrusive and high-toned : and Mr. 
Mitchell's as bland as my guardian's, but with a slower and 
more insinuating intonation. There were several other 
guests ; and now and then a laugh, which grated upon my 
ears, broke upon the quietness of the evening hour. It 
was a n^w thing for Edward to bring his companions to the 



^ 
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cottage, but in it I saw a possible chance of forwarding my 
letter to Mr. Clive : with the hope that Mr. Mitchell might 
look for me in my favourite arbour, I left the house, and 
without passing near to the noisy group, reached it by a 
side-walk. The view which stretched before me was one 
of exquisite loveliness. The Cove and the open sea beyond 
it were apparently as motionless and transparent as some 
shallow lake among sheltering mountains, while across the 
sky wing-shaped and dove-coloured clouds seemed to 
stretch broodingly from one horizon to the other, under 
whose cover the pale stars began to twinkle feebly in the 
deep blue expanse. I grew calmer myself as I gazed ; I 
had forgotten for the time both my troubles and my pur- 
pose, when I was startled to hear a voice close beside me. 
" You are thinking of those lovely lines of my cousin 
Byron's," said Mr. Mitchell, in his soft tones and Scotch 
accent : 

" * Are not the moontainR, waves, and skies, a part 

Of me, and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of them deep in my heart 

With a pure passion t Should I not contemn 

All objects if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of Bufifering, rather than forego 

Such feeling for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below.* '* 

" I was not thinking of Byron," I answered ; " I know 
very little about him. But * a tide of suffering ' reminds 
me of some words, only three, which have been running 
through my thoughts all the week. I do not remember 
where they are." 

" What are they ? " asked the clergyman. 

" * Perfect through suffering,' " I murmured in a very 
low tone, as if they were desecrated by being uttered within 
sound of the noisy party upon the lawn. " Do you know 
where they are, Mr. Mitchell ? " 

" They are in the Bible," he answered, in a constrained 
voice ; and after that we were both silent for a time; I do 
not know how his thoughts were occupied, but mine were 
filled with simple, girlish regrets that I had not found out 
these words before, and discovered more of their meaning. 
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'^ I should not care so much/' I said, half to myself, " if 
I were sure my troubles were doing that ; if I were only 
growing a better, nobler, truer woman. But it is just the 
other way with me. I was a better girl at school, when 
we used to ramble about the old-fashioned garden on Sun- 
day evenings, with our arms roimd each other, and with 
those high walls shutting us out of the world, and no sight 
or sound of it except the spire of the old church, and the 
deep striking of the clock, hour after hour. I was a good 
girl, and read my Bible then ; and I had no tormenting 
thoughts, and I used to sleep without dreaming. I am 
terrified at the change in myself." 

" We must all suffer," said the clergyman. 

" But are we made perfect by it ? " I asked, eagerly, 
taming to him with a woman's instinctive reverence for a 
priest, and expecting for a moment that he would answer 
me with the authority of one. 

" My dear Mrs. Clive," he said, in his suave voice, " you 
are a most interesting creature. I wish I could so persuade 
you of my deep interest in you, that you would confide in 
me. I am in the confidence, I may say, of Edward and 
Bruin Clive, and also of Mrs. Ashworth. I have seen that 
you suffered, though you wotdd not cast aside the reserve 
in which you had wrapped yourself. I could see — 

' Od thy sweet hrow is sorrow ploughed hy shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame.' 

Once again I implore you to trust in me. This morning I 
heard from Bruin Clive, who commissions me to offer you 
a suitable home and provision, if you will leave Edward." 

" I have written to Mr. Clive," I faltered. 

" Good heavens I " he cried. " Written yourself to him ! 
How incautious, how imprudent I You do not know what 
mischief you may have done both to yourself and Edward I 
You should have confided in me. Do you know, Mrs. 
Clive, that you are to sail for England to-morrow in yonder 
steamer ?" 

" To-morrow I " I exclaimed. " So soon ? No one has 
told me of it." 

" To-morrow," he repeated, in an excited manner; ** but 

F 
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" Your wife ? " repeated Mr. Mitchell, in a tone between 
a question and an assertion. 

" Ay, curse her ! — my wife !" continued Edward, his lips 
curling and working wiiti various expressions, none of them 
mercifol towards me. " Billington here was too clever for 
me, or do you think I dared have saddled myself with a 
wife, while Mrs. Ash worth reigns at Burcot? But my 
downfall shall not be hurried on by either of you. I lave 
both of you in my hands — ^Billington and MitchelL If 
you ruin me I ruin you. We are all rowing in one boat 
— try to sink me, and you go to the bottom yourselves." 

My future life, not the mere outer life only, but the 
inner life of the soul, seemed to rest in the hands of these 
three men. I looked from one to the other anxiously. 
Edward, so young and beautiful, with so fair and frank a 
fsLce, that even then I could hardly realize the truth that 
so vile a nature inhabited the perfect frame. My guardian, 
wily and cunning, with an expression of malignant delibe- 
ration upon his bald forehead, as if he were minutely 
weighing every low motive which ruled his actions ; and 
Mr. Mitchell — perplexed, ashamed, and undecided, willing 
to befriend me, but evidently dreading my husband's 
threats. I could scarcely breathe for the throbbing of my 
heart. Already I began to fear, with a terrible forebod- 
ing, that both of them would forsake me and relinquish 
my cause. 

" If I choose," said Edward, with an evil glance at me, 
and speaking so slowly, that every word dropped M'ith a 
leaden weight upon my heart — " if I choose, I shall not 
own Rhoda to my brother, and the world, for years to come. 
She threatens me with a broken heart, and it is just 
possible that I may be released from the yoke I put my 
neck tmder. You shall give me this chance of getting 
out of my confounded scrape : you shall both of you leave 
me to deal with my wife as I please. The devil I" he 
cried, with a sudden quickening of his fury. " If she is 
my wife, she belongs to me — ^body, soul, and spirit ; and 
no man shall come between me and my property. She is 
the only property I have of my own — the only thing that 
does not belong to Bruin.'* 
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For some minutes I heard no more, except the indistinct 
humming of voices in vehement, yet lowered tones. The 
landscape swam before my eyes, but I sat still, and made 
no sign of the faintness wluch seemed so like the nearness 
of death, that a forlorn hope flickered through my mind 
that this was the end and solution of my troubles. But 
it passed away, and a keener sensibility returned. They 
had left me, all three of them, and I was alone in the pale 
twilight, free to give way to a paroxysm of sorrow, unseen 
and uncomforted. It was the sense of being alone which 
perhaps calmed me ; for though I remained there for some 
minutes longer, I hushed and soothed myself, with a strange 
feeling, as if I were some other compassionate being, caring 
for and loving this poor girl, who was altogether without 
friends, and who had just parted with her last hope. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I STOLE indoors at last, catching a glimpse through the 
open windows of my husband's visitors, some of whom 
were already intoxicated. The soimds of their noisy 
mirth were prolonged far beyond midnight, and then they 
ceased, and I listened in trembling suspense for Edward's 
approaching footstep. But it did not come ; and the 
silence of night closed round me, broken to me only by 
the mute, unutterable cry of my wounded spirit, as fear 
after fear entered into it, now that my last hope was gone 
of appealing to Bruin Clive, my only but xuinown pro- 
tector. The sighing of the wind at the break of day, and 
its cold breath upon my aching head, at last aroused me 
to the recollection that the hour was near when I must 
say farewell to my first home, and leave it, subject to the 
capricious and cruel resentment of my enraged husband. 
I dressed myself with anxiety ; as Esther put on her 
royal apparel, before adventuring into the presence of the 
king, with the mournful words upon her lips, " If I perish, 
I perish." I, too, dreaded to meet my husband ; but I 
knew well that if his fastidious eye could be pleased and 
propitiated at the first glance, there would be less danger 
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of an outbreak of his tyranny. The packet was appointed 
to sail soon after sunrise, when the tide served. Before 
my preparations were quite completed, there came a sud- 
den and peremptory knock at the door, to which my heart 
responded with a terrified bound. "Trevor," was the 
answer to my inquiry who was there. 

"Where is your master?" I asked, as I opened the 
door. 

" Gone forward, ma'am," was the reply. " He ordered 
me to see you safely to the vessel, and I've a car waiting 
for you at the gate. The luggage is gone on." 

For an instant there flashed across my mind a determi- 
nation to remain behind, and make my way, as well as I 
could, across to England and to Burcot. But Trevor's 
immovable face, and decisive mode of hurrying me for- 
ward, offered no chance of prevailing upon him to neglect 
his master's order, or suffer me to escape. There were 
many hindrances upon the road, and I could see Trevor 
urging on the driver ; but after all, just as we arrived at 
the pier, where the packet was taking in her passengers, 
the gang- way was taken up, and she sailed off into deeper 
water. I saw my husband, with Caroline Vigors beside 
him, gesticulating to me and to some one behind me, and 
turning round, I was instantly accosted by the dis- 
tinguished-looking man whom Edward had once told me 
was Captain Vigors — my kinsman. 

" Never mind," he said, cheerfully, " we shall have a 
boat ready immediately. You must allow me to take 
charge of you, as it is my sister who has made Clive a 
defaulter." 

" I will not go," I answered with a sudden energy of 
excitement. " I am free now, and I will stay behind. 
Tell Edward that I dare not follow in a little boat." 

"You must go," whispered Trevor, in an inexorable 
voice. 

" Don't be afraid," said Captain Vigors, looking at me 
with mingled curiosity and astonishment; "there is no 
danger, I assure you." 

" I will not go — I cannot go," I repeated, clinging to 
that form of words, and repeating them over and over 
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again, in hurried reiteration ; while the boatmen stood 
with their oars ready, and Trevor did all he could, without 
a violence which would have roused Captain Vigors' in- 
terference, to hxirry me down the steps to the boat. 

"You must go," said a loud voice in my ear, and Mr 
Billington lifted me in his arms and carried me down into 
the boat, before I could resist or remonstrate. As Captain 
Vigors placed himself on a seat opposite us, he continued, 
in a blander tone : " My daughter. Captain, is timid on 
the sea, and I will accompany her to the packet, where I 
can place her under her husband's protection." 

" Certainly," replied Captain Vigors, coldly and dis- 
tantly, with his eyes reverting again to my frightened and 
blanched face. The boat was tossing upon the waves, and 
the spray from the prow sprinkled my face, but I took no 
heed of it. My guardian was muttering angry reproaches 
and remonstrances into my ear, but I did not answer him. 
Suddenly, my eye fell upon a dull, red streak, which 
seemed to stretch across the sea to the sullen, round-orbed 
sun, which was just breaking through the vapour of the 
morning. 

" Look I" I cried, turning to Captain Vigors. " There 
is blood upon the waves." 

"You are nervous," he said gently. "Perhaps you 
have been waking all night. It is the sunlight only. 
Look again. Clive should have made time to fetch you 
this morning. I never saw him so wild as he was all last 
night — ^he would not let us break up. Most of us will be 
glad of a few hours in our berths, even if the sea is calm." 

There were more signs of storm than calm, even to my 
inexperienced eye. To the north and west the sky was 
dark, with heavy, battlemented clouds. Far out at sea, 
the white foam was breaking upon the crest of the waves 
in long streaks, which looked like snowy arms tossed up 
for an instant from under the dun-coloured water. We 
were following the red track of light, with the morning 
sun glaring in out faces, until we reached the side of the 
packet, which leaned high over our boat. Just as I was 
about to set my foot upon the ladder, I slipped, and was 
only saved by Captain Vigors catching me. 
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" Hallo, Clive V* he shonted, " what do you mean by 
leaving this lady to £ace the dangers of the sea alone ?** 

" She is Tinder good protection," I heard him answer. 
And looking npwards, I saw him leaning over the gunwale 
above, with a smile beaming upon his £ajce, 

^^ It was only my own awkwardneas,*^ I said. 

"By Jove! Rhoda," he exclaimed, "how handsome 
you do look !" 

Instantly he came to assist me, with almost tender care, 
over the few obstacles which remained to be surmounted, 
until I was safely upon deck, amid a crowd of the passen- 
gers, among whom were about a dozen ladies. They 
moved away as Edward made his appearance with me 
upon his arm, and formed themselves into a dismayed but 
resolute phalanx. 

The packet was a small one, and her fore-cabin con- 
tained but two divisions — a large saloon for the gentlemen, 
and a smaller one for ladies; the berths being arranged 
round the sides of each. There were no private cabins to 
be had, and thus fkte compelled us to occupy the same 
apartment ; a circumstance as displeasing to me as to my 
outraged companions. Edward kept me on deck beside 
him for some time, until he saw by Caroline Vigors' lower- 
ing frown that he was trying her forbearance too fer. 
Then he led me below to the ladies' cabin, and left me to 
my own reflections. By-and-by the ladies descended in a 
band ; I^y Vigors leading the way, ushered in by the 
stewardess. I was sitting at one of the small round win- 
dows, which was scarcely above the level of the water, and 
looking out upon the giddy, restless, heaving expanse. I 
kept my face steadily averted, after one glance at their 
entrance. I felt rather than saw the sudden shock, the 
panic, and the agitated conference. Then I heard Miss 
Vigors imperiously order the stewardess to summon her 
brother. There was an animated discussion between them 
at the door of the cabin, of which the words *' shameful, 
insufferable, annoying," on her part ; and " nonsense, ridi- 
culous, unreasonable," on his, were distinctly audible. 
After a while I made my way to the disputants, and ad- 
dressed myself to Captain Vigors. 
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"Will you oblige me by asking Lieut. Clive if I may 
remain upon deck ? " I said. 

" Oh, impossible, Mrs. Clive," he answered. " We are 
all of us coming below for a sleep ; I should advise every 
lady here to settle down in her berth at once." 

" But it is so hot and close here," I urged, impatiently. 
" I shall be ill if I stay below. Do take me on deck, if 
you please ; I'll come back directly if my husband is angry." 

Captain Vigors yielded to my entreaties, but went first 
to get Edward's permission. He was just stretching him- 
self upon his narrow shelf of a berth, and muttered, 
sleepily, " Confound her 1 let her please herself, and leave 
me alone." So I was speedily in the open air, and Captain 
Vigors finding me a comfortable and central seat, leh me 
alone. I opened a book, to give me the appearance of being 
occupied, and yielded myself to the pleasure, always a great 
one to me, of being on the open sea. The morning clouds 
still tenanted the northern horizon, but all the vapours of the 
early day had melted in the clear and sunny atmosphere. 
The Irish coast was plainly visible, though it was sinking 
rapidly behind the sea-line ; yet my eyes lingered to catch 
the last farewell glance before they disappeared altogether. 
In the shadow of the packet the water was of a deep, dark 
blue, flecked with the foam of the paddle-wheel; but 
wherever the sunbeams glinted upon the sea, it shone like 
burnished gold, varied by the silvery streaks dancing upon 
the crests of the little waves. I could not help but open 
my heart to the beauty and the grandeur of the sea. So 
strong and buoyant looked the field of waters stretching 
all around me, that I felt as if I could confide myself to 
its bosom, without a fear lurking in my own. It soothed 
me as I sat solitary and speechless, gazing across its limit- 
less plain to the circle of the sky, which encompassed us 
on every hand. Presently, my pulses, fevered and hurried 
before, beat tranquilly in time with the chime of the splash- 
ing waves, as they leaped against the slender planks which 
separated me from them. For me there was a deep 
repose in the monotonous swell and fall of the waters in 
the great cradle of the ocean ; a vague and drowsy spell 
which fell upon all my troubled thoughts, and charmed 
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tbem to sleep. The hours flew by, unheeded and un- 
counted; the peace — a deceitful peace — ^which filled my 
mind, made me almost forgetful of the secret chain that 
fettered and fretted me. It was nearing noon before the 
sleepers below awoke, and came straggling up one by one 
irom their close cabins to the fresh air of the deck. By 
the time most of the gentlemen had ascended to the upper 
air, the ladies began to make their appearance. There 
was no necessity for any of them to come into immediate 
contact with me imless they chose to do so, and I kept my 
seat, determined not to retreat guiltily before their frowns. 
But in vain I attempted to occupy myself with my book 
with an unconscious air; I could not prevent my eyes 
from glancing up again and again to watch my fellow- 
voyagers, and look for the approach of my husband. For 
I called him husband always in my heart ; my thoughts 
scarcely ever spoke to me of him by any o^er name. 
Clinging to this, in spite of my own degradation and his 
cruelty, I clung to it the more, now that I had to front 
the cold, keen scrutiny of these strangers* eyes. "They 
might dart their arrowy glances at me Irom lie distance 
they chose to set between us ; but I had a secret shield 
which withstood the keenest of them, and only suJBEered 
one or two to wound me. I was looking and waiting for 
my husband. He came at last, escorting Caroline Vigors, 
who swept past my seat, with an air of haughty disdain, as 
he led her on to the quarter-deck. While Edward lounged 
carelessly against the gunwale, and she stood beside him, 
I could not keep my eyes from fastening upon them. My 
cousin was talking to him earnestly, with downcast eye- 
lids, from under which she stole sidelong glances at him. 
Her attitude was of one pleading anxiously with him, and 
once I saw her lay her hand persuasively upon his arm ; 
while her look, grave and reproving, occasionally directed 
to the spot where I sat, made the subject of her discourse 
but too plain to me. Why ! I was a better woman than 
she was ; a hundred times truer and more modest ; ay I 
I should have been that had I been what she fancied me. 
This woman, this lady, this cousin of mine, allowed Edward 
to insult her to her face, if what she thought were true ; 
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and yet, in spite of the great, the insolent proyoGation, she 
was smiling upon him with a too evident willingness to 
forgive him. At last my patience and wisdom forsook me, 
and I rose and advanc^ to the place where they were 
conversing together; but both Edward and Miss Vigors 
instantly retreated, and left me standing alone in embar- 
laasment and. utter mortification. 

"This is too bad I" exclaimed Captain Vigors, who 
appeared suddenly at my side ; " Clive is unmerciful to 
you. And Carry is shameless." 

" I cannot bear it," I murmured, with tears of shame 
and vexation in my eyes. 

" Poor child 1" he said, in a tone of pity, and placing 
himself before me so as to screen me from the observation 
of our fellow-passengers. 

" I am little more than a child yet," I said, appealingly ; 
" a year ago I had known nothing of life ; and it is so hard 
to be slighted and neglected by my own husband." Cap- 
tain Vigors did not answer ; but he kept his post beside 
me, in utter disregard of the sundry messages sent to him 
by his sister. " I was so happy before you all came up," I 
continued. " I had almost forgotten that I am married. 
But now, Captain Vigors, if you please, I would rather 
go down into the cabin again. I wish your sister knew 
that I am his wife.** 

I looked wistfully into his face, as if I hoped he would 
do his best to convince her of that unwelcome fact. But 
he said nothing, though there was an air of extreme 
respect in his manner, as he conducted me across the deck, 
and down the cabin steps. Lady Vigors raised her head 
^m her pillow as she heard his voice ; and he went to 
her, and held an animated conversation with her in low 
whispers, with apparent disappointment to himself. She 
said in a very audible voice that Caroline was far beyond 
her control. Then turning to me, he advised me to lie 
down quietly, and sleep if I could ; after which I was left 
again sdone to listen to the laboured beating of the engine, 
and the distant mutter of the wind, which was freshening 
into a gale. Of this they were soon sensible on deck, and 
before long the fair tenants of the cabin returned to their 
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berths, attended to the door by their husbands or brothers. 
My place was near one of the entrances. I could both see 
and hear Caroline Vigors and my husband, who were the 
last to retreat before the wind and rain, and who stood for 
some minutes close to me, though they were xmaware of 
my nearness to them. 

" I could forgive no one else," she said in soft, insinu- 
ating tones. ** The mortification to which you have sub- 
jected me is unpardonable — if anything could be unpar- 
donable in you." 

" My kind, forbearing angel !" Edward answered. " You 
shall never be so mortified again. But what could be 
done ?" I could not get rid of my poor Ehoda in an 
instant " 

** My darling Carry," interrupted Lady Vigors in a sharp 
accent, " you really ought not to bring Lieutenant Olive 
into this saloon." 

" I am going, madam," rejoined my husband, " Adieu, 
my lenient monitress. Think gently of me." 

" Who could help it ?" she said in a whisper only audible 
to him and me ; and I heard also a faint, low laugh, as he 
turned away iirom the door. 

"He is a frank, ingenuous fellow," exclaimed Miss 
Vigors, addressing her mother. " We have condemned 
him too much. He deplores his fatal entanglement with 
that gambler's daughter as much as, or more than, we do. 
He is only seeking an opportunity for freeing himself." 

" Hush I hush ! said a lady near her ; " she is in the 
cabin." 

Something was muttered by the young lady in reply : 
but the unexpected lurching of the vessel threw them with 
some violence against each other, and they were glad to be 
assisted by the stewardess to their respective berths. For 
a time every one was quiet, hearkening to the rising of the 
storm, and to the increasing roar of the waves as they 
dashed against the sides of the labouring packet. But by- 
and-by they began to speak to one another in short and 
frightened sentences, yet friendly ones, such as it was a 
relief to hear and answer, under the dread of impending 
peril; while I, unnoticed and solitary, turned my face 
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away from the light, and shed the most desolate tears of 
micontroUable bitterness, that I ever wept in my life. 
After a while I slipped out of the cabin, and managed to 
make my way upon deck. The night had set in, but it 
was not dark, though a strong north-west wind was driving 
masses of cloud in rapid flight across the heavens. The 
sky behind was lurid with lightning, and the moon gleamed 
out every now and then from among the clouds with a 
pale and ghastly aspect. All about the unmanageable 
vessel I could see, in the clear obscure of the evening, an 
awful amphitheatre of wave after wave rising one over 
another vnth threatening crests, while we tossed to and 
fro in the centre. The packet was hurrying madly on- 
wards before the gale, every timber in her heaving and 
groaning, and the slow and laborious strokes of the engine 
below beating like the heavy throbbing of an oppressed 
heart. I looked round for my husband, but could see 
nothing of him. A large group of gentlemen were 
gathered about the captain, among whom was Captain 
Vigors. In a few minutes his quick eye fell upon me, and 
he came at once to my side. 

" Whatever has brought you on deck, Mrs. Clive ?" he 
inqtdred. 

" I wanted to see the storm," I answered ; " and to 
speak to my husband. Where is he ?" 

" Weeping and praying in his berth like a woman," he 
said, contemptuously. " He can do nothing for you, and 
you had better return to your own. You are not fright- 
ened, are you ?" 

" Frightened ! Oh, no !" I replied. " Mr. Billington 
said I was nervous on the sea, but it is not true. We were 
in a worse storm than this crossing over to Dublin. Is 
there any real danger now ?" As I spoke a large wave 
caught the side of the vessel, and swept over the deck, 
driving us violently against the opposite gunwale. The 
sadden shock, and suffocating deluge, deprived us both of 
speech for some minutes, during which time I was sensible 
of being held with all my companion's strength. 

*' I must insist upon taking you below, now," he said 
when he had recovered his voice. * If there is any change, 
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or any imminent danger, you may depend upon me coming 
down to see after my motiier and Carry. Has my mother 
spoken to you, Mrs. Clive ?" 

I shook my head rather than utter a negatiye, and I 
fancied I heard him sigh. Then he conducted me once 
more down the narrow steps to the cabin. As I passed 
through the saloon I saw Edward lying upon his couch 
with his face hidden in the pillows, but I did not q>eak to 
him. It was with reluctance that I re-entered the cabin, 
for the wild grandeur of the scene above was not half so 
terrible to me as the groans of the straining timbers. The 
uncertain, quivering light of the lamp, as it swayed to and 
fro, flickered upon one pale and haggard face after ano- 
ther, as the occupants of the berths leaned forward to 
make eager inquiries. Yet even then, when they saw who 
it was that had returned from the deck with drencheii 
clothes and dank hair, not one would condescend to ask 
me a question, or utter a word to me. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Another hour or two dragged on. In the berth above me 
was a young child, wailing and crying restlessly, but the 
nurse was too ill to attend to it The mother I had heard 
addressed as Mrs. Avercombe, the lady to whom Edward 
had once written to ask her to try me as a governess to 
her children. I knew now how far Edward's interest in 
me would be a recommendation. She was a delicate, quiet, 
timid-looking woman ; as I sat by my berth I could see 
her lying in hers, pale with terror, and starting painfully 
at every querulous moan of her little child. I ventured 
to ask her at last if I might take charge of it. She looked 
up gratefully, with eyes swimming in tears, as she gladly 
granted my request. So, with the delicate, wailing little 
creature nestling in my arms, I lay down and sang, in the 
midst of the storm, snatches of nursery h3niins, which came 
freshly to my memory, though I had not thought of them 
since my own childhood. My heart was lightened already, 
and I kissed the tiny fingers which played about my lips. 
At last the door close to my berth opened gently, and I 
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heard a quiet voice calling " Mrs. Clive." Once again I 
slipped noiselessly through it with the child clinging to my 
neck. It was Captain Vigors who had called me. The 
outer saloon was already empty ; even my husband was 
gone ; and the face before me wore a look of grave anxiety. 

" Are you not frightened, Mrs. Clive ?" he asked. 

"Is there anything the matter with my husband?" I 
said, quickly. 

" No, no 1 " he answered, " but we are all in danger. 
We are drifting along at the mercy of the winds ; and we 
don't know where we are. Probably we are safe ; but if 
you could persuade the ladies to dress themselves quietly, 
and prepare for the worst, you would be doing a good deed. 
But they must not come upon deck ; they would hinder 
us. CJaii you do this ? " 

" I will do what I can," I said, steadily. " But where 
is Edward ? and what time is it ? " 

" Nearly midnight," he said. " As for Clive, I wish to 
heaven he was in the cabin, for he is wringing his hands 
up there, and carrying on like some hysterical woman. 
You will tell my mother gently, Rhoda ? " 

" Yes, very gently," I answered, holding out my hand to 
him, which he grasped warmly and gratefully. 

" Steady and calm," he said. " You are a brave girl." 

I returned to the cabin with the child still in my arms, 
and approached Lady Vigors. She was lying with her 
&ce turned towards me, and I paused for a minute to con- 
sider it weU. The eyelids were firmly closed, the lips 
compressed, and all the lines of her features so rigid that 
in the gloomy, straggling light, she looked like the corpse 
she might soon become. I laid my hand softly upon hers. 

"Wlio is it?" she exclaimed, opening her eyes and 
fixing them upon me with a frightened gaze. " Who are 
you ? I have seen you somewhere before." 

" I am nobody you know," I answered, sadly. " But I 
have brought you a message from your son." 

" Where is he ? " she adked, peevishly. 

" He is gone upon deck again," I said. " He wishes that 
you and the other ladies would dress at once, so as to be 
in readiness if we should get into danger." 

Lady Vigors uttered a shrill scream, as she sprang up 
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from her berth ; and in an instant a circle of terror-stricken 
faces were thrust ont into the light, with looks of wild 
alarm. Miss Vigors started from her bed, and, half-dressed 
as she was, would have rushed upon deck ; but I had taken 
the precaution to lock both of the doors and secure the keys. 

" Ladies," I began, in a loud and clear tone, " attend to 
me for one moment. There is danger enough to make it 
wise for us to prepare for it, which I earnestly entreat you 
to do. But if any of you were to go upon deck, you would 
be washed overboard, as I very nearly was. Besides, you 
would harass and hinder the men. Dress yourselves, and 
pray ; it is all women can do. Have you so little faith 
in your husbands and sons, as to fear they would leave you 
here to perish, if there was any real peril ? '' 

I said it with a sickening unbelief in my own heart: for 
what faith could I rest upon my own husband ? But the 
words in some measure calmed and reassiured my com- 
panions. They proceeded to act upon my advice, though 
lamentations and hysterical sobs resounded on all sides, as 
the agitated women attempted to dress amid the tossing of 
the vessel, and the trembling of their limbs. I assisted 
Lady Vigors carefully, in fulfilment of my promise to her 
son. 

" Let me dress the baby," I said to Mrs. Avercombe, 
who sat clasping the child to her bosom in utter incapacity 
for exertion. " We must wrap her up well, and she will 
take little harm, I hope. There is a special Providence for 
children, you know, even in shipwrecks." 

I fastened a shawl round the little creature warmly and 
firmly, and placed her in the mother's arms again with a 
kiss upon the rosy mouth. 

" Kiss me too," said Mrs. Avercombe, lifting up her pale 
face; and I laid my lips upon the colourless cheek in 
silence. 

" You are very good," she said. " Are you not afraid ?" 

" Not much," I answered, sorrowfully. " My life has 
not been a happy one of late ; and IVe often wished to 
die. Yet now I should like to live to be a better woman, 
if God pleases." 

" Oh, I couldn't bear to die 1 " she sobbed. " Fve two 
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Other children in London, sweet little children, who are 
expecting me home. Oh, if we get safe to land, I will be 
a very different woman : and I will be your friend, if you 
will let me." 

Before I could reply, I heard Captain Vigors' voice again 
at the door, and I hastened to unlock it. His i^ce was 
white, and wild with excitement; his tones, imnaturally 
loud, rang above the many noises which surrounded us. 

" There are rocks right a-head," he cried. " We are 
drifting upon them. The sailors are lowering the boats.^' 

A shriek of passionate and frenzied anguish burst from the 
pale lips of the women, piercing through every other sound, 
and ringing into the ears of those upon deck. Instantly 
there was a rush of rapid feet descending, and a scene of 
tumultuous and selfi^ despair followed. I alone stood 
apart in my peril ; before many seconds had passed, I was the 
only occupant of the cabin left behind, unthought of, and 
given over to a solitary death. It was a moment of 
paralysing desolation. I stood motionless in the centre of 
the empty place, gazing round in a deHrium of bewilder- 
ment. Above me were the numberless sounds of hurried 
footsteps, with a timiult of voices and cries mingling with 
the roaring of the waves and the straining of the ship^s 
sides ; but there was no eye looking for me, and no warm 
hand stretched out to lead me away from my unshared danger. 
I stood there, gazing down the length of the larger saloon, 
seeing vividly all trappings, and luggage, and travelling 
paraphernalia, which had been left behind, like me, as being 
worthless at such a time as this. The noises above were 
growing fewer and fainter, when I felt the fatal grinding 
shock of the vessel striking upon a rock. The rushing in of 
the water aroused me, and drove me, with the instinct of self- 
preservation, to ascend the cabin steps. At the top stood 
my husband, his large blue eyes glaring in helpless frenzy. 
I flung my arms round him as I saw the huge white 
billows falling upon us, wreathed in foam. It seemed to 
me as if I had been dreaming for a long, long period, when 
I heard a mutter — from whose lips I could not tell — that 
all the women were in the boat, and there was room for 
one more. The words had then no meaning to them in my 

G 
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giddy brain ; but I felt Edward detach my clasping arms^ 
and I heard him say, " Stay here, Rhoda, till I fetch you ;" 
and I sank down upon the slippery deck in the place 
where he had been standing. 

" Hillo I " shouted a voice just above me, as one of the 
seamen stumbled over me. " Cap'en, here% another of 
the women." 

'' Too late,'* was the answer. And then there came 
forward those of the crew who had been launching the 
boats, with several of the passengers, among whom was 
Captain Vigors, who raised me from the wet planks. 

" Mrs. Clive ! " he ejaculated. " Gracious heaven ! how 
did you get left behind ? ". 

" Edward told me to stay here till he fetched me," I 
answered faintly. 

" The villain ! " he cried. " He was the last to get in, 
when there was only room for one more ; and some of us 
stood back, because, we said, he was more than half a 
woman himself." 

** I do not care much," I murmured. 

" Come, come," said the captain of the packet ; " you 
must keep up, my dear. I don't know but we have as good 
a chance as the boats. She will hold together a while longer, 
if the sea does not beat upon her. If we get light enough 
to see somethiDg besides the foam, we may find ourselves 
better off than we reckon." 

We stood clustered together upon the quarter-deck, 
while the captain and the remnant of the crew discussed 
our chances of escape or rescue. But as the spray from 
the seething waves dashed over us, I could not restrain my 
sobs. Captain Vigors held me firmly with his strong hand, 
but at length, as I shivered with cold and fear, he drew 
me gently under the large cloak he had thrown about him, 
and bade me close my eyes and ears to the awful tempest 
raging around us. 

** I had an aunt named Ehoda," he said, in a mournful 
but comforting tone. But he did not catch the whisper, 
in which I answered, " She was my mother." 

It seemed an eternity that we were imprisoned there, 
with no light but the glimmer of the white waves as they 
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rolled by in endless succession. But whenever I raised my 
head to look out upon the sea, it was gently pressed back 
again by my cousm's firm hand. There was only memory at 
work in my mind — ^no hope, no anticipation of a prolonged 
life, entered into my thoughts. Circumstances the most 
trivial, affecting nothing, and tending to nothing, came back 
to me: fragments of conversations ; snatches of old times ; 
my school days ; looks, gestures, smiles, and tones, all 
rushing through my brain with more vividness than they 
had had in their own time. Above all, my brief, unhappy 
life with my husband was acted and reacted before me, 
imtil I could not believe that I was left upon the wreck of 
a stranded vessel. 

" The day break I" shouted Captain Vigors. I looked 
across the sea, and fixed my straining eyes upon the east, 
where a faint light, that was little more than a grey shade 
of darkness, just streaked the horizon. How slowly it 
gathered brightness, and how often it seemed to be 
quenched altogether in the surf which rose higher than it ! 
Then, as it brightened, we gazed aghast upon the rugged 
rocks upon which we had drifted, and upon the surging sea, 
still gaping for its prey with hungry and insatiable jaws ; 
until we turned away our affrighted eyes to detect in each 
others' the profound dismay which fell upon our wearied 
and worn-out spirits. But the crew surveyed the cliffs more 
critically than we did. Soon there was an animation in 
their voices which cheered us in spite of our fears, while 
one of them pointed out a tract by which they could climb 
to the summit, though the feat was nearly impracticable for 
a landsman, and altogetiier impossible for a woman. 

" We are not going to forsake you, gentlemen," said the 
captain. " Upon yonder rocks we shall be above the tide 
when it turns again in a few hours. All who can climb 
will proceed there at once, and take with them a rope, by 
which the rest of you can be hoisted up safely." 

It was immediately attempted, and accomplished in time. 
We were delivered from our imminent peril, and found 
ourselves placed in temporary security upon a rocky islet, 
about two miles from a precipitous and deeply indented 
shore, which the captain recognised as part of the wild 

g2 
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coast of Cornwall. Beneath ns the cliffs were split 
into deep fissures and caverns, in which the sea whirled 
and bubbled like water boiling in a cauldron. Here and 
there smooth precipices ran sheer down into the waters. 
The deep boom of the surf thundering against our rocky 
haven coulcl not drown the sighs with which we gazed 
upon the treacherous sea, and looked round at our place of 
refuge, which seemed inaccessible to all, except the strong- 
winged birds of the ocean. There, too, upon the main- 
land, which we could not reach, might be seen, in the clear 
light of the morning, hills, and fields, and homesteads, 
upon which the sun was breaking in peaceful welcome, and 
calling forth refreshed and busy labourers to the toil of the 
new day. I gave my bright-coloiured shawl to be torn up 
into signals of distress, which the crew hoisted as the morn- 
ing wore on. But they were scarcely needed. Some one 
on the look-out had already discovered our situation ; and 
those cottages and homesteads poured forth a crowd of 
eager spectators, whom we could see nmning to and fro 
busily. Boats were despatched from various points ; and 
as they were tossed back again by the force of the returning 
tide, still swelling with the tempest, shouts of encourage- 
ment were borne faintly to our ears. We scarcely spoke 
to one another. I sat upon the rocks, well protected from 
the rough wind by Captain Vigors' cloak : and he stood 
beside me, almost as inmiovable as myself, with now and 
then a hurried inquiry whether I felt faint, or cold, or 
hungry. I felt nothing. I might have been sitting thus, 
enchained, passionless, nerveless as the rock itself, for ages 
imnumbered — with no sight in my eyes or sound in my 
ears, save the ceaseless tossing of the sea and the eternal 
roaring of the tide. I heard those around me talk about 
the boats, and wonder whether our fellow-voyagers had 
outlived the storm, but I could not remember what they 
meant. At last, when they raised a shout as the boats 
from the shore drew nearer and nearer, after the lapse of 
several hours had again turned the tide, the sound pierced 
into my brain with a pang so sudden and keen that I fell 
senseless upon the rock, from which I had started in affright. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I LEARNED afterwards that when the boats could not come 
dose up to the rocks, because of the seething of the still 
tempest-tossed waters, Captain Vigors fastened round us 
both the rope, which was stretched to the shore, and 
plunging with me into the boiling surf, was drawn in 
safety, though with fearful peril, into the boat which had 
come to our aid. But I was unconscious both of the peril 
and the rescue. When I came to myself I felt so feeble 
and helpless, that I scarcely cared to move my eyes round 
the unfamiliar room ; and I lay for a while in a kind of 
blissful bewilderment, wondering who I was, and how I 
came to be in this strange place. Afler some time, I 
turned my head, which felt light and giddy, upon the 
pillow, and looked round me with new curiosity. I was 
in a small chamber, with a low whitewashed ceiling, 
crossed with many beams of dark oak, and with walls of 
bright dark blue, which dazzled my aching and unsteady 
eyes. 1 closed them again, and began again to wonder 
where I could be, and who I was. In vain I tried to re- 
member my name. There was a vague recollection at 
work in my brain, that in some former state of existence 
my name had been a trouble to me. What could this 
trouble have been ? I grew restless and feverish ; and 
my thoughts dancing from one subject to another increased 
my perplexity and uneasiness ; until I opened my eyes 
again, and they rested upon a figure sitting near the foot 
of my bed. It was the form of a very aged, but venerable 
and placid-looking woman. My eyes rested and feasted 
upon the profound repose of her face. Instead of the 
shrivelled and wrinkled features of extreme age, there 
was a smooth and tranquil comeliness. There never had 
been many lines of passion or emotion upon it ; but now 
there was something grand in the complete quietude of 
lip and eyelid, which had no trembling in them, as if there 
were no more eddies in life for her, but a tide of peace 
which flowed onwards, without ebb or stay, for ever. 
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Trhen my eyes began to wander from her placid counte- 
nance to her quaint dress; the muslin frill round her 
throat, and the plaited border of her cap, with its high 
crown of starched muslin at the back ; the dove-coloured 
China crape kerchief; and the sober, Quakerish gown, 
plain and scant in its folds. It seemed a luxury to me to 
lie still and speechless, and gaze upon her. But the old 
lady began to read in a large Bible, which lay upon a 
table beside her ; and as she read, her lips moved with the 
words which lay beneath her mild brown eyes; and it 
seemed to me as if she was reading out of the book all the 
circumstances of my past life, so clearly did they come 
back to my mind as I watched, imtil I &ncied ^e was 
speaking to me of my husband. 

" I cannot see him yet," I said, feebly. " Oh I Edward 
—Edward ! how can I ever bear to see you again ?" The 
watcher looked up from her book at the soimd of my 
voice, laid her spectacles upon the open page, and came to 
the bedside with slow but steady steps, leaning upon a 
Bilver-headed stick. *' Art thee speaking of thy husband, 
my dear ?" she said, in a soft reassuring voice. " I had 
not room for him in my dwelling ; but he is in a neigh- 
bour's house — not yet well enough to come and see thee. 
Thee must be patient and resigned yet a little while, ^d 
AQwillbeweU. Yea." 

The last word was breathed rather than uttered, with a 
jgrave authority, as if a voice from her own consciousness 
<;onfirmed the few sentences she spoke, and fixed their 
absolute truth. Then she stood silent, with the serene 
light of her eyes beaming down upon me. 

" Is the storm over ?" I whispered. 

" There is a great calm now," she answered. " Thou 
wert brought here upon the third day; and this is the 
fifth day. The sea is as quiet as a lamb. Thee shall see 
it for thyself from this window." 

I shuddered, and closed my eyelids as she drew aside 
the window-curtain and disclosed the sea, lying like a 
level plain of silvery light as far as the eye could reach. 
Then the old lady walked to the door, and bade some one 
without to call John Tresize, the physician. The message 
roused me again. 
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" Have I been very ill ?" I asked. 

** Thou hast been ill," she replied, gravely ; " but not 
'with danger, since thou wast brought to land. Yet it was 
a marvel — a marvel, truly, that thee and thy husband 
escaped the perils of the great deep. He is a brave man, 
«nd loves thee dearly. We were moved even to teart, 
when we saw him and thee lying dead, as we thoughs, 
upon the beach ; two young creatures in the full strength 
of their days. But you are restored to life ; and to- 
morrow, if the Lord will, he wiU be well enough to come 
here to see thee. Yea." 

" But I thought my husband h^ left me in the ship to 
die," I murmured to myself. 

" Poor dear 1" she said, in the most pitying of tones ; 
'^that was a strange thought to come into thy head. Left 
thee ? Nay. By the jeopardy of his own life he saved 
thine.- Marvellous is it that you did not both perish. 
Yet thou hast been troubled in thy mind by the cruel 
thought, and mourned over it until Esther has wept over 
thee without restraint ; and I too have shed tears. It was 
a strange and cruel thought.'' . 

" But I shall always believe he left me," I said, lifting 
up my head for a moment, but sinking back again upon 
the pillow ; " I remember it so well. I can see him and 
hear him now. Everybody had left me in the cabin, and 
I ran upon deck, and he let me throw my arms round 
him. There was a great light burning somewhere, and 
his face looked white, but beautiftil. Then he said, 
* Rhoda, stay here till I fetch you ;' and he went, and got 
into the boat, where there was only room for one more — 
only, only one ; and he would not let me be that one. 
All the other women were safe, but they were not alone 
— ^not a castaway, like me. I did not care very much 
then ; but now I am to live, and see him again, what shall 
I do ? Edward ! I shall go mad if I see you again." 

" She seemed to wake up quite sensible when I sent for 
thee," said the old lady to the physician, who had just 
entered ; " but her poor mind is wandering again." 

" I don't think I am wandering," I answered, steadily ; 
" I know now who I am — ^Rhoda Clive. We were ship- 
wrecked on Monday night, in a steamer coming £rom 
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Cork. Only, if you will tell me about my husband again, 
I wiU believe it ; though I felt certain the other was real" 

" My dear young lady," said the doctor, " your husband 
behaved with so much courage and daring, as to win the 
admiration of all who saw him. The whole neighbour- 
hood rings with his praise ; and you have reason to be 
proud of him. He has been almost as ill as yourself, and 
I have forbidden him to talk with any one. You, too, 
must be kept quiet, and you will be strong enough to see 
him soon. I am going to him now : what message shall 
I take from you to him ?" 

" Tell him," I answered, bursting into tears, " that I 
will love him, oh ! so differently from what I did before ; 
for now I am sure he loves me. Oh, my God I how 
shall I praise thee ? " 

Through the rest of the day I lay still in a blissful 
trance ; not sleeping, but waking — ^feeling every moment 
new health and strength flowing into both my mind and 
body. Visions of love and gladness beckoned to me from 
the sunlit vista of the coming years. Our mutual danger 
had awakened all Edward's better nature, and had nerved 
him to a feat of heroic tenderness, which should evermore 
be my assurance of his love, in spite of all the doubts that 
had risen, or might rise again in the future. It had been 
a baptism of peril, from which we had issued as new crea- 
tures. For with a kind of joyous penitence, I recalled all 
my faults against him, and confessed them over and over 
again to myself, that I might be ready to pour them out 
before him in happy contrition, when we were reconciled 
on the morrow. Wonder, joy, and pride, filled my heart 
to overflowing, until I sank into a healing sleep, whose 
dreams, tranquil, yet vivid, were but a continuation of my 
rapturous reveries. 

" I shall see my husband to-day," were the first words 
I uttered when I awoke in the morning, with a conscious 
renovation of strength, produced rather by the luxury of 
hope than by the repose of sleep. The serene face of my 
new friend, which was bending over me, wore a look of 
sorrow. 

" Wherefore art thou so agitated, Ehoda ?" she asked, 
as my hands trembled in her clasp. 
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" I long to see him," I cried ; " I have not been a good 
wife to him ; we have not cared enough for each other. 
But now I shall always love him, because he has saved my 
life at the risk of his own.'' 

"There is One who hath sacrificed His life for thee," 
she said, solemnly. " Are thy feet so fixed upon the Hock 
of Ages, that thou canst let billow after billow break over 
thee, and stiU firmly place thy trust in Him 2" 

" You shall teach me," I answered, with an effort to 
curb my impatience, " but let me be quick now ; I am 
hungry to see him. You don't know, you never could 
know, how wicked we have been ; but we are going to be 
different now. I am sure Edward will be different after 
that dreadftd night ; and by the time we are as old as you 
are, we too shall be good. Only let me make haste now." 

She listened to me in silence ; and then calling a neat- 
looking Quaker servant, she bade her bring me a suit of 
Esther's clothes. I could not keep myself fi-om smiling, 
as they assisted me to dress in the quaint garb, wondering 
what Edward would say to it, and I looked anxiously into 
the small glass which stood upon the dressing-table, while 
a low sigh escaped the lips of the old lady. I stooped 
down and kissed the thin and aged hand. 

" You must not judge me severely," I said ; " my hus- 
band only cared for me because he thought me beautiful, 
and you know I am dressing to meet him. I should not 
like him to be displeased." ' 

" My child," she said, " I do not judge thee. But my 
heart is sore pained for thee. There hath been a mistake 
made, and I fear we have deceived thee unwittingly. 
There was a wedding-ring upon thy hand, and we thought 
the man who imperilled his life for thee could be no other 
than thy husband. He is waiting below to see thee, poor 
love ; but he bade me tell thee that his name is George 
Vigors." 

" I knew it ! ' I cried, in a new agony of despair. " My 
husband left me in the sinking vessel. Oh, Edward ! how 
can I meet you again ? Why did Captain Vigors save me ? 
Better for me to be among the lost and dead." 

" Hush thee, my love," she said, soothingly ; " doubt- 
less, thy life was saved for some good end. Come down 
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and see thy friend. He is in great tribulation, and it will 
comfort him to see thee better again." 

We went down together to an old-fashioned parlour. 
Some thoughtful hand had covered with curtains the 
windows which looked towards the sea, so that the room 
had a dim and mournful light. Captain Vigors was 
standing upon the hearth, with his arm resting on the 
low mantel-piece, in an attitude of deep dejection. Upon 
hearing our entrance, h*j raised his head, and advanced to 
meet me with an air of sorrow and embarrassment. 

"Mrs. Clive," he said, "the only consolation I could 
have is to see you recovering." 

I trembled too violently to attempt to speak to him, and 
he drew an antique easy-chair near to the fire for me to 
rest in. Captain Vigors looked down at my white face 
for a minute or two, and then he turned away with a 
heavy sigh. 

" I don't know," I feltered, " how ever I can meet my 
husband again." He did not answer a word. " If you 
would only see him for me !" I continued, pleading with 
him, as for some great boon — " if you would tell him that 
I dared not see him again, lest it should drive me mad. I 
feel almost as if I should go mad at the thought of it. 
Captain Vigors, do you protect me from him. Don't let him 
insist upon seeing me." He was still silent, looking down at 
me with a strange expression upon his haggard face, for 
there were the traces of great suffering dwelling upon it, 
and his hands clasped and unclasped nervously. " I know 
the law gives him a claim upon me," I continued ; " they 
told me, Mr. BiUington and Mr. Mitchell, that I could not 
leave him. But say to him that I think I shall not live 
long, and perhaps I should not die if I went mad. Mad 
people live long. I will not call myself by his name, nor 
be a burden upon him ; only he must never, never try to 
see me. I forgive him ; say I forgive him, for I know now 
how wrong I have been." 

" But I will not forgive him," cried Captain Vigors ; " I 
cannot. The scoundrel, coward, a disgrace to manhood I 
I could curse him even now." He checked himself sud- 
denly, and strode to and fro in the room, as if imable to 
control his resentment. 
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'' George," said the gentle, deliberate voice of the 
Quaker, '^thou art forgetting thyself. Curse not at all, 
saith the Scripture. As for thee, poor lamb, forgive him 
while thou canst" 

" I forgive him," I answered, " but I will not look upon 
his face again. Captain Vigors, I was told you were in 
great trouble ; but how can that be, if we are all saved ?" 

'^ Every one was not saved," he said, resting his hands 
and face once more upon the mantel-piece. ^^My poor 
mother was lost, and all who were in the same boat with 
her." 

His strong spirit was bowed to tears, and convulsive 
sobs shook his whole frame. I did not try to speak to 
him, for I saw that no words of consolation could reach 
his deafened ears. Presently he said, in hoarse accents 
and broken sentences, — 

"There were others lost: Mrs. Avercombe, and the 
little child you were caring for, Caroline was in the first 
boat, and was safe." 

" WMch boat was it ?" I cried. 

" The last one," he answered. " Hush I you will 
remember it in a minute. You were in the cabin when 
the first was launched. It was that one in which " 

" There was only room for one more !" I cried ; and my 
voice rang through the quiet dwelling with a shrill and 
piercing sound. 

" Hush, hush, Mrs. Clive I" said Captain Vigors; " for 
God's sake, be composed. There are hundreds who have 
more reason to lament than you." 

" Let me alone for a minute," I urged ; and I leaned 
back in my chair, speechless and tearless, while my bewil- 
dered brain strove to realize the full meaning of what I 
had heard. The last boat had been lost with all on board 
of it. All! My husband there, Edward Clive. The 
cruel master, whose face I had shrunk firom seeing a 
moment or two before. There rose before me the image 
of him as I had last seen him, wringing his cold hands in 
despair, while his blue eyes, large with fright, wandered 
from side to side in search of a chance of rescue, and his 
fair hair wet with the spray of the sea, hanging about his 
white fiice. There needed but little change in the image. 
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Close but the large, affrighted eyes, and fold the restless 
hands ; and then, the wHte, frigid &ce, the long dank 
curls, would tell of the death he had flung himseLf into, 
when he took the last place in the last boat. He had made 
the fatal choice himself, and, in making it, had given his 
life for mine. " He that saveth his life shall lose it." I 
had realized the meaning of it all, and I rose from my 
seat, and addressed Captain Vigors peremptorily. 

" If he is found," I said, " you must take me to him at 
once. I must see my husband again, now." 

There was no resistance offered. My kind nurse brought 
me a cloak and bonnet, and tied them on, when my nerve- 
less fingers failed me. Then she laid her lips upon my 
cheek with motherly tenderness, and said, " Remember, 
thou didst forgive him at once, and freely." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Compassionate glances, and the hushed voice of children at 
their play, marked our progress down the village street, 
as Captain Vigors led me to the roadside inn where the 
travellers rested whose joumeyings were over for ever. 
The shutters of the lower windows were half closed, .and 
all the upper casements were shrouded. At the door there 
waited a hearse, into which some men, who looked 
awkwardly embarrassed as we passed them, were lifting a 
large coffin, and another smaller one, small enough for the 
little child I had lulled in my arms to its last slumber, 
and to whom I had sung baby-songs, while my heart 
seemed breaking. In a shed not far away, and open to the 
light and air, were several carpenters busy in the manu- 
facture of two or three more coffins ; for, as I heard after- 
wards, the last tide had brought in other bodies of the 
drowned. I shut my eyes for a minute, that I might hide 
from myself these tokens of death ; and, yielding to the 
guidance of Captain Vigors' arm, upon which my trem- 
bling hand leaned heavily, we entered the gloomy house. 
In one of the upper rooms stood two beds, about which 
were drawn curtains of blue and white check. A candle. 
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kindled OYer-night to bum its dim light in the presence of 
the dead, still flared and flickered in the morning sun- 
shine, though it was burning down swiflly in the socket. 
Over the small looking-glass was thrown a black covering, 
as if the dead might perchance catch the reflection of his 
own ghastly features in it. The air was heavy and stifling, 
but Captain Vigors opened the window quickly, and the 
breeze swept the light bed-curtains to and fro, like banners 
in some triimiphal procession. This was the victory of 
the sea. Then I saw that both beds were flUed with a 
lifeless form. 

"Here lies my poor mother," said Captain Vigors, sadly : 
** and there is Clive." 

"I shoidd like to stay alone here a little while," I 
urged, when, after a silence of a few minutes, he wished to 
lead me away. " I am quiet now, and I have many things 
to think of." 

There was a narrow space between the beds, and a chair 
placed at the head as if for a watcher, and there I seated 
myself when he left me alone. I, so warm and full of 
life, with the pidses beating, and the heart throbbing, and 
the nerves so keenly sensitive, with such vitality running 
through all my veins, and breathing the breath of life at 
every moment ; I sat between the dead. Never had I been 
brought face to face with death before. And now it seemed 
to me as if I had but to stretch myself upon the insensate 
corpse, and put my mouth upon his mouth, and my hands 
upon his hands, and my life from my own full youthful 
existence would he transfused through aU the chill dead- 
ness of his veins. If I only loved him enough, could I 
not charm back the lingering soul, whose mute presence I 
seemed to feel, and embosom it again within the deserted 
body, and bid him rise and walk ? Then I asked myself, 
with an inward shudder, whether I would do this thing, if 
I could. If he came back again out of the terrible 
mystery and vague world of shadows, how would he tread 
again the paths of this life ? Would he come back in for- 
getfulness ; and, after his feet had been made sacred by 
crossing the threshold of death, would they wander again 
in ways of wickedness? Could he by any possibility 
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enter again into the relationships of life, and be a husband, 
and a brother, and a master ? I shuddered again, and 
stretched out my hand to draw away the sheet which 
shrouded the face of the dead ; but as I veiled it slowly 
and lingeringly, when the fair hair and white temples were 
uncovered, my hand dropped powerless to my side. 

I coidd not look upon his face, and I could not master 
the spell which bound me to his side. On either hand I 
could trace imder the winding-sheet the rigid outline of a 
marble countenance, whose awfol immobility exercised a 
tjTBJimcsl fascination over me, and forbade me to disturb 
the holy quiet of death. I dared not cross the floor, lest some 
loose board, creaking imder my lightest footstep, should 
betray to them my presence. The sightlessness of their 
sealed eyes made my tears a mockery: the deafness of 
their closed ears checked every sigh that might break the 
profound silence in which they slumbered. And still the 
curtains waved and fluttered like triumphal banners ; and 
a little bird came, and perched upon the '\yindow-sill, and 
sang its blithest song, which thrilled and echoed through 
the chamber, while its mate answered it jubilantly from 
among the ivy leaves, that were dancing and pattering 
against the casement. 

Those many things that I said I had to think of — ^I never 
thought of them at all. There was a vague impression 
upon my mind that I ought to meditate upon Grod, and 
death, and judgment. But I could think only of the little 
bird and its mate, so full of life : their throats beating and 
heaving with every clear, shrill note of the song, which 
might be heard all through the village. And the tendrils 
of ivy I thought of, not motionless and dead, but dancing, 
and fluttering, and striking their varnished leaves one 
against the other in merry life, and visited gaily by the 
bright sunshine and the breeze, and rejoicing in both. I 
thought, too, of the children at their play, not very far off, 
for their shouts and laughter were borne to me upon the 
wind ; and my heart yearned towards them tenderly, with 
longings to be with them. But I sat there between the 
dead. Let the bird sing to its mate ever so joyously; let 
the ivy-leaves rustle and quiver; let the little children 
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laugh and play with redoubled mirthfulness ; they, my 
companions, would remain insensible, deaf, and mute; those 
features would never more glow and kindle with the emo- 
tions of life. All blindness, all deafness, all muteness, they 
had gone into the land of darkness, of the shadow of death, 
without any order, where the light is as darkness. It might 
have been hours, or a few minutes only, since I had been 
left alone, and I heard no sound of approaching footsteps 
in the adjoining room, when the door was pu^ed softly 
open, and a stranger entered the chamber. He could not 
see me ; and I sat, as in a dream, watching him with a calm, 
deliberate, abstracted scrutiny. He stood just within the 
door, which he had drawn-to behind him, with his fece 
turned towards the bed upon which the corpse of Edward 
Clive was lying, with the forehead half uncovered. Some 
strange tumult was passing through this man^s soul, for he 
stood spell-bound, with no other tokens of life than the 
flashing of his deep-set eyes, and the quivering of his lips 
and nostrils. At first I read upon his face passing emotions 
g£ tenderness and grief; but these passed away soon ; and 
there succeeded an air of close self-examination and medi- 
tation, which ended in a ray of strange gladness dawning in 
his dark eyes, and playing about his resolute mouth. With 
almost a smile upon his grave features, he advanced to look 
once again upon Edward Clive*s face ; and I, who had not 
dared to draw the veil farther than from off the dead fore- 
head, drew aside the curtain which had concealed me from 
this strahger, and leaned forward to gaze for the last time 
upon my husband. 

" Who is this ? " he exclaimed, as he drew back his hand 
from the task it was about to perform for me. There flashed 
across my mind the utter desolation of my circumstances ; 
and, with my hand stretched out towards all that remained 
of Edward Clive, I answered, " I am his wife." 

I heard and saw nothing more. The tension of my 
nerves suddenly gave way. My busy memory crowded 
into a mementos space all the terrible scenes I had passed 
through ; and, unable longer to master the dullness as of 
death which benumbed me, I sank down insensible between 
the living and the dead. When I opened my eyes again, 
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it was to look upon the calm face of my new Mend, who 
had followed me to the inn, when she found that I stayed 
there so long; and it was she who received me from the 
arms of Bruin Clive, when he bore me from the chamber 
of death. Another night she watched beside me, and suf- 
fered me to weep away the bitterness of my grief in her 
motherly arms ; while tears, which gave me rare comfort, 
gathered from time to time, in her own gentle and peaceftd 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

There was a shadow of solemn grief upon the serene face 
of Sarah Scott, as my aged Quaker friend desired me to 
call her, when she brought me my breakfest the following 
morning. Scarcely could the tenderness of her manner be 
equalled. During the wakeful hours of the night I had 
told her most of my history, and if it were possible for her 
to be more gentle than before, she was so now. She sat 
beside me, reading a chapter in the Bible with so low and 
hushed a voice, as if in grave reverence of the words she 
pronounced, that every tone soothed and strengthened me. 

" My dear," she said, after a long interval of meditation, 
" thy husband was this morning buried in the churchyard 
of this place, according to the rites of thy church. Bruin 
Clive hath somewhat of importance to communicate to thee, 
if thou art strong enough to meet him. To-morrow is 
First Day, and that it may be a day of rest to thee as well 
as to us, I counsel thee to see thy husband's brother to-day. 
Yet thee shall please thyself. It might not be unlawfiil, 
in a case of necessity, for him to speak with thee to- 
morrow." 

" I will see him to-day," I answered. " I cannot wait." 

" Thee has chosen wisely," she said : " the sabbath day 
is the Lord's day, and set apart from worldly business. 
Bruin and George are now below. Shall I tell them that 
thou wilt be with them presently ? " 

She went to inform them of my decision, but she re- 
turned with a message from Mr. Clive that if I did not feel 
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equal to the interview, he would defer his information for 
some weeks, and then communicate with me by letter. But 
1 could not bear even the idea of suspense, and I immedi- 
ately prepared to meet him under Sarah Scott's roof. I 
did not feel as if I were going to meet any stranger, for the 
thought of him had been in my mind for the last few 
mon^s, as the only protector to whom I should at last be 
driven to appeal. I had made that appeal to him, though 
it had never reached his hands ; yet the effort of reposing 
confidence and trust in him, had familiarized him to my 
thoughts. Moreover, I had seen him, and heard his voice, 
in the presence of my husband ; dead — yet my husband 
and his brother. I could not go to meet Bruin Clive as a 
stranger. Yet when I entered the parlour, clinging to the 
old Quaker's arm, I was scarcely conscious of the soil and 
reassuring pressure of her hand as it clasped mine. Cap- 
tain Vigors came hastily towards us to meet me, but I could 
hardly answer his inquiries ; for though my eyes were full 
of tears, which I did not like to let fall, I could feel the 
keen scrutiny of my husband's brother bent upon me. 

" This is Mrs. Clive," said Captain Vigors to him, in a 
low tone. 

" Poor young creature I " he exclaimed, involuntarily, in 
a voice so soft with pity, that I looked up quickly into his 
grey, grave face, and saw in it an expression of kindness, 
which lightened my heart of half its burden. I lefl it to 
him to speak again first ; to tell me what he designed for 
me, to reproach me if he thought it right. When I was 
seated in the large antique chair upon the hearth, he came 
and stood leaning against the back of it, where I could not 
see him^ while George Vigors walked away to the window, 
and looked out upon the sea. 

" Do not leave us, Mrs. Scott," said Mr. Clive, as the old 
lady was going away. " This poor girl will be glad for 
you to be present, and hear what I have to say ; for I am 
mistaken if you will not prove a friend to her. She might 
wish Captain Vigors to be away ; but I have statements to 
make, which he is here to corroborate." 

" Captain Vigors is my friend," I said quickly, turning 
towards him. 

H 
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" I am indeed, Mrs. Clive,'* he answered, though with 
isome dificidty. 

" And so am I, my poor girl," continued Mr. Clive : 
" would to God I coTild save you from any more trouble ! 
Now, if you wish, we will defer our communication. Nay, 
I tirge it, for my own sake as well as yours. Let me see 
you stronger before I explain your position to you. I did 
not expect to find you so feeble, so delicate." 

" I would rather hear everything at once," I said, look- 
ing into the calm, sweet &ce of the aged woman beside 
me. '^ Let everything be settled now, and then I can be 
^t rest with you." 

"Bruin," she said, "thee hadst better tell the child 
everything that concemeth herself. Grod stayeth his rough 
wind in the day of his east wind. Sorrow blimteth sorrow. 
Rhoda, thou ^alt stay with me. Couldst thou be happy 
here, and content with our quiet ways ? My grandchild^ 
Esther, is but a few years older than thee, and she will be 
like a sister to thee. Thou shalt rest with me, if thou 
wHt." 

Her voice sounded like the voice of some tranquil spirit 
calling me out of the world, and the tears which had 
.gathered under my eyelids fell in large drops upon my 
hands. 

" I have been talking with your fiiend," said Mr. Clive 
to me, " and this appears the best arrangement I can make 
for you, if you will consent to it. This is a quiet place ; 
and Mrs. Scott will receive you as one of her own family. 
I will settle upon you a yearly income of £200, if you 
think that will be sufficient for your wants. If you need 
more ^^ 

" I shall not need so much," I answered. " You are 
very good to me, Mr. Clive." 

" Edward had no property of his own," he continued ; 
and then he paused for some minutes, and I was about to 
rise and thank him, and bid him farewell, when he laid 
his hand upon my arm to detain me in my seat. 

"It is not all I have to say," he resumed. " I must 
speak to you of the crimes of the dead ; of one crime which 
-affects you most nearly of all. I would have spared you 
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this ; but both Captain Vigors and your Mend here have 
judged it necessary that you should be acquainted with it. 
I said, ' Let the poor child retain her name and look upon 
herself as the widow of Edward Clive.' But they say, tell 
her the whole truth, and at once. Had my brother lived 
I would have compelled him to repair your wrongs as &r 
as x>ossible ; but it is now too late. You are left, poor 
child, more desolate than you imagine." 

Once more he paused, and I felt my chair vibrate with 
the trembling of the strong man who leaned against it ; 
but at last he spoke again. 

'' My brother has left to me a most painful task," he said, 
** and to you a most bitter legacy of suffering. Are you 
strong enough to bear it ?" 

" I am quite ready," I answered. " I cannot suffer more 
from his death, than I did from his life." 

"No trouble that I can avert," he said, earnestly, "shall 
be added to those you have already borne. Only tMs one 
I must inflict upon you. You were not legally married to 
my brother." 

" It is a mistake," I replied, calmly. 
" No," he said. " I commissioned a clergjnman, who 
was once Edward's tutor, to make every inquiry about 
him and you : and to him Edward admitted or confessed 
that he had deceived you into a false marriage. He also 
informed Captain Vigors of the same circumstance." 

"He did," said Captain Vigors, with reluctance, as Mr. 
Clive paused. " It was in the presence of your father, 
whose silence confirmed the statement. Avercombe also 
was present. I am afraid it was a diabolical cheat upon 
you, Mrs. Clive ; and in our eyes you are altogether free 
from reproach." 

" Mr. Mitchell," resumed Mr. Clive, " went to your 
lodgings in Dublin, and learned there, by what means I 
do not know, that the whole plan was worked out by 
Edward and the woman in whose apartments you resided 
after your father was arrested. When I say that it was I 
who commissioned Mr. Mitchell to make these inquiries, 
it is scarcely the truth. Mrs. Ashworth was the one 
whose anxiety to learn all the particulars induced her to 

h2 
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send him to Dublin. There is no doubt you were de- 
ceived, my poor child." 

" I could not have been," I answered, turning my head 
that I might look into Mr. Olive's face. "I believe 
Edward intended to act so cruelly by me, and he would 
have succeeded ; but the morning before our intended 
marriage a lady came to see me, who was to have married 
Mr. Billington, and I confided our secret to her. The 
same day Mr. Billington was released by her means, and 
his liberation altogether defeated Edward's plans. We 
were married the next Sunday morning, at eight o'clock, 
in St. Patrick's Cathedral, by a clergyman whom I knew 
well by sight, and whom I had heard preach many times. 
Edward's untruths were only to conceal his marriage. I 
am Edward Olive's wife." 

There was an unbroken silence in the room. The face 
into which I was gazing with intense anxiety, a face so 
much older than the years it owned, grew more clouded 
and troubled, and the thick veins upon the dark forehead 
swelled with the laboured breathing of the man. He 
passed his large hand roughly across his face, as if for 
the moment seeking to hide it from my appealing eyes ; 
then laying it quietly upon my head, my husband's brother 
said solemnly, but with profound sadness : " I receive you 
as my sister, and thank God that this evil has not fallen 
upon you." 

" But it will make no difference in your arrangements 
for me," I said. " I can still live here with Mrs. Scott, 
and you need never trouble yourself about me. Only my 
name, my good name, was precious to me. It will not 
make any difference to you." 

^* It will make a world of difference," he answered, with 
a grim smile. " As Edward's widow you must take Ed- 
ward's place. You are in my hands, Mrs. Olive, and I 
must make suitable arrangements for you. You will not 
be surprised, however, if I make the necessary investiga- 
tion in Dublin ?" 

" No," I said ; " but you will not find my name in the 
register as Rhoda Billington. Mr. Billington is not my 
father. My true name was Rhoda Forester." 
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" Hhoda Forester !" exclaiined Captain Vigors, coming 
to my side, and clasping my hand impetuously in his ; '4t 
can't be ! it isn't possible that you are my aunt Rhoda's 
chHd ?" 

"Yes," 1 answered. "My mother was Sir George 
Vigors' daughter." 

** Grood heavens l^ he ejaculated, raising my hand to his 
lips. " 1 felt all along as if you were akin to me in some 
way. My cousin Rhoda! Mr. Clive, I am her nearest 
kinsman. This matter must be thoroughly investigated. 
I do not doubt her legal position as Edward Olive's widow 
for an instant." 

" Nor do I," said Mr. Clive, gloomily. 

" 1 congratulate you with aJl my heart," said Greorge 
Vigors, again kissing my hand. 

" It is my first congratulation," I answered, weeping. 
And the sadness that had been lifted from my heart for a 
moment, in being acknowledged by my nearest relative, 
returned with a deeper gloom. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Several days of peaceful quiet followed. Mr. Clive in- 
formed me, through Mr. Scott, that he was about to cross 
over to Dublin to satisfy himself conclusively as to my 
marriage with his brother, by examining the register at St. 
Patricks Cathedral ; though, he added, there was no doubt 
of it in his own mind. The body of Lady Vigors was 
taken away to be interred in the family burial-ground at 
Rockton ; and her son and daughter also set out home- 
wards. Thus I was left undisturbed to the healing 
tranquillity of the Quaker household. It was just what my 
spirit most needed. For those few days, all the actors, 
who had been performing with me and aroimd me on the 
little stage of my life, had passed away, as if the act were 
finished ; and I finding rest in the interlude, began to feel 
as if the play were over altogether ; or as if it had been 
indeed but a play, a mere fancy, a trick of my imagination. 
Before the week was ended, I had fisillen naturally into my 
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place in the retired homestead, and my thoughts refused to 
look forward to a time when I should be again forced into 
a busier scene. I was resolved that Mr. Clive should leave 
me in the secluded dwelling of the aged Quaker. 

" Thou shouldst not have married Edward Clive," said 
Sarah Scott, when I had told her all I could of my life, 
seeking to analyse the feelings by which I had been led 
into my hasty marriage. 

" What could I do ?" I murmured. " I had no character; 
no one would give me a chance of earning my own living. 
And he seemed to love me so truly." 

" Yea, after his own fashion," she answered ; " but thou 
hadst no true affection for him. Thou sayest so. Thou 
didst deceive him. Any other man, who would have 
rescued thee from thy distresses, would have been thy 
husband." 

" No, no," I interrupted. " I cared for him a little." 

" Yea," she said, smiling. " For thine own sake, but not 
for his. It was a legal marriage, verily ; but not a true 
one. Even in true marriages there comes a time, after the 
freshness hath worn away, when the heart is in a fret at 
having slept so long, and grows peevishly awake to detect 
little faults. Every brother hath a mote in his eye, and 
oh ! how the heart longeth to be at work upon it. I say 
nothing now about what thy husband's character was. But 
the wife must submit herself to the husband. Didst thou 
submit thyself, Khoda ?" 

" How could I ?" I cried. " Would you have had me 
degrade myself ? Even to have had patience with him 
degraded me." 

" Patience," she said, softly, " would have been better 
both for him and thee than rebellion. How dost thou 
know, O woman, but that thou mightst have saved thy 
husband ? It was thine own act which betrayed thee into 
an unequal union. But there are two kinds of love which 
may enter into a woman's heart, if she finds an unequal 
yoke. There is the love of reverence, if her husband be 
greater than she ; and there is the love of patience and 
long-suffering, so silent and deep that the heart itself 
scarcely confesseth the disappointment that hath be&llen 
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it. Thon couldst not reverence ; tbou shouldst have had 

pitj." 

''Teach me to be good and calm like you,'^ I said. 

"It is my peace thou covetest," she answered. " Thou 
art tossed upon troublous waters, and thou seest me sitting 
in the everlasting sunshine of the smile of the Lord. Nay, 
Imt I have bufEeted the storm likewise. Be content, Rhoda ; 
rest is not for thee yet ; nor couldst thou rest long in this 
quiet dwelling-place. Thou art neither bowed down nor 
heart-broken. This would not be a home long for thee." 

She ceased speaking, and I began to think of the new 
circumstances which must soon surround me, if Mr. Clive 
should have formed any other plans for me than those 
which I had resolved upon myself. Even if I remained 
here, would not Mr. Billington find me out, and invade my 
peaceful retreat ? Was it possible for me entirely to with- 
draw from the circle of people who had been about me not 
more than a fortnight ago? Would Mr. Mitchell or 
George Vigors, who now knew himself to be my nearest 
kinsman, allow me to sink into perfect obscurity? It 
might have been so, it would probably have been so, had 
their suppositions concerning me been well grounded; but 
when it was known that 1 was indeed Edward Olive's wife, 
my high-bom relations would be glad to acknowledge me. 
True, I had but little claim upon the wealthy owner of 
Burcot — ^the widow of his yoimger step-brother ; and in 
those days brothers and sisters of half-blood were held by 
law in so slight a relationship that they did not stand as 
heirs to one another. But still I had heard enough of the 
character of Bruin Clive to be sure that I should occupy 
no slight place in his munificent regard. 

The matter was settled as soon as Mr. Clive returned 
from Dublin. He had travelled there and back without 
visiting his home ; and he had brought with him a pro- 
perly attested copy of my marriage-register. If there had 
been a shade of doubt in his mind, it was dispelled for 
ever. He looked to me harassed and wearied with his jour- 
ney ; but though he had come to me at once upon reaching 
the Cornish village, he would not be seated, or listen to 
any of the offers of refreshment made to him by Mrs. Scott. 
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He remamed standing, as though a few minutes would 
suffice for all we had to say. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, " I wish to communicate to you 
my plans.** I looked up into his grave and haggard &ce. 
He stopped for a moment, and his voice fell into a lower 
and softer key. ^^ I have made every arrangement for you 
which seemed necessary to me,** he continued ; ^' but I am 
not accustomed to sudi a charge, and you must remind 
me of any omission. I called upon Mr. Trevize upon my 
way here, and he says you are sufficiently recovered to 
travel with me to Burcot by short stages. I ought to 
leave to-morrow at the latest. K you consider yourself 
still too weak for the journey, I will go home, and return 
for you in a few days.*' 

" Mr. Clive," I answered, " while you've been away, Tve 
been thinking how much better it would be for me to 
live here. No one would know I was your brother's wife, 
except Captain Vigors. You spoke of allowing me JB200 
a year, and Mrs. Scott will let me live with her. I should 
be a rich woman in this place." 

'^ That was imder other circumstances," he said,'^a shadow 
crossing over his face, as he crumpled up in his laige 
fingers the copy of my marriage lines. " You occupy a 
different position now. Burcot is your home, and you 
cannot seclude yourself as you propose. I shall take you 
there without any reference to your guardian, whose 
authority and control over you ceased upon your marriage. 
You must look to me as your guardian.** 

" I am very glad,** I cried, rising from my seat ; and, 
crossing the hearth to the place where he was standing, 
extended my hand. He took it between both his own, 
and looked down upon my uplifted face with a keen but 
kindly scrutiny. " You take Edward's place, my child," he. 
said, with a sigh. " I like your looks. I like what I could 
make out about you in Dublin. You have a warm friend 
there in Miss Thomley. 1 was anxious to learn something 
about the young girl I was going to work for ; and what I 
learned was pleasant. We will forget Mr. Billington, and all 
the troubles you had with him. I don*t believe there is much 
evil in those clear and steady eyes, and in that frank face." 
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" Mr. CHve," I answered, with a trembling voice ; " you 
know I am not Mr. Billington's daughter." 

" Yes," he said, heartily, " you are free from that brand. 
Well, I take you from him altogether. I have had some 
communications with him ; he gives you up unreservedly 
to my care, and is bound not to come near Burcot. I 
could not share my control over you with such a man." 
His voice and glance grew abstracted and contemplative, 
as he still kept my hand in his clasp, pressing against the 
palm the crumpled paper which he held in his. ^^ I would 
rather you came to me thus alone, and childlike," he con- 
tinued. " Edward's widow rather than Edward's bride. 
You will belong to me solely. There will be no other 
influence at work. Courage! I must begin again, and 
upon a better foimdation, to train up an heir to my pos- 
sessions, and a master for my people. We have a fair 
promise of success this time." 

" Mr. CUve," I said, " I don't understand you." 

He laughed a short, peculiar laugh, and dropped my 
hand, as he bethought himself of my claims and depen- 
dence upon him. Then assuming an air of somewhat 
cold deference, he spoke again. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, " I wish to hear whether you will 
undertake the journey to Burcot to-morrow, or require me 
to return for you in a week's time." 

" Which would you like me to do ?" I asked. 

" You must judge for yourself," was the answer. " Your 
carriage will arrive to-night ; but it and your servants can 
await your pleasure. Still, if you feel able to travel, I 
particularly wish you to come home at once, before any 
nunour of these events reaches Burcot. Captain Vigors 
hsLS promised to keep my secret, but I cannot expect it to 
remain a secret long." 

What secret? I wondered to myself; but I did not 
venture to ask him the question. I assured him that I 
would be in readiness to start the following morning, 
and he then leil me. I saw him, wearied as he was, 
walk away in the direction of the lonely churchyard 
upon the clifls, where his young brother and my husband 
was buried. 
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The next morning there was in the quiet household, not 
the hurry of departure, certainly, but a certain subdued 
activity and bustle of preparation. The servants rose even 
earlier than usual, to get ready the breakfast, which was to 
be my last meal under the roof which had so well shel- 
tered me. Mrs. Scott was grave and collected as ever, but 
more tenderly solicitous about me; for the three dayi^ 
journey which lay between her remote dwelling and my 
new home made it at least improbable that we should see 
one another again. She gave me as many injunctions 
concerning my conduct and my health, as if I were her 
own granddaughter ; the Esther of whom I had heard, but 
whom I had not seen. But she was not satisfied with 
speaking to me only. 

" Friend Bruin," she said, when Mr. Clive came to take 
me away, " I had many things to say to thee concerning 
Ehoda, but there hath been no convenient season. There- 
fore I purpose writing a few plain words to Eachel Ash- 
worth, of whom thou speakest as a woman of mature age and 
character. There are many sore temptations in the world, 
and verily the child hath but a child's indiscretion. I 
commit her to thy guardianship and to thy aunt's care. I 
would fain have kept her with me for a time, but thou 
deemed it expedient for her to enter at once into her new 
home. Be prudent, lest thou foster a worldly spirit in 
her. She is chastened now, but temptations will come." 

Mr. Clive listened to the tremulous words of the kindly 
old lady, with marked attention and deference, and then he 
led me along the narrow garden walk to the carriage which 
was waiting at the gate. I turned to gaze wistfiilly and 
reluctantly at the place I was quitting probably for ever ; 
the long, low building, with its ivy-clad walls, where Sarah 
Scott stood leaning upon her silver-headed staff, looking 
after me, with the two trim Quaker maidens stretching 
over her head for a last farewell glance. Yonder was the 
little turret of the church, under whose shadow Edward 
was lying, and all aroimd us the sea glistened and glim- 
mered in the autumn sunshine. Mr. Clive lingered as 
well as me ; as if unwilling to carry me away from a home 
so tranquil. But at last he assisted me into the carriage, 
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and taking his seat beside me, bade the coacbman to drive 
as quickly as be could through the village. 

The journey was to be accomplished by stages which 
ahoold not tax my strength overmuch. Consequently 
the distance which ^Ir. Clive had traversed in the space of 
foor-and-twenly hours by mail coach was divided into 
three days' travelling for me. No sooner had we lost 
sight of the village tiian Mr. Clive produced a packet of 
letters which had been forwarded to him by the morning's 
posty and speedily became engrossed in their contents. He 
opened also a portfolio containing other documents, with 
which the opposite seat of the carriage was soon covered. 
At each stage of our journey he was met by a clerk, 
bringing more papers from the bailiff and overseers of the 
great works in which he was engaged, and which were of 
sufficient importance to require them to be safely for- 
warded by such means. The hours passed away in almost 
unbroken silence, while he grew more and more absorbed 
in intricate calculations, jotted down in long colimins upon 
the backs of the papers he perused. His abstraction was 
80 complete that I could scan his face closely, from the 
comer of the carriage where I leaned my aching head, 
without any fear of his detecting my scrutiny. But of 
one thing only could 1 assure myself; that in the dark and 
massive features before me there was not a single trait or 
lineament which resembled Edward ; not one Ime, which, 
read by my eyes, could ever recall painfully the expression of 
my husband's face. Beyond this I was baffled, seeing only 
in the strong countenance an unbroken melancholy ; no 
eagerness or anxiety, no animation or interest in the affairs 
he was so diligently studying ; but a grave, fixed melan- 
choly, which had long since stamped upon him an aspect 
of greater age than positively belonged to him. 

Let him be what he would I was cast upon his care, 
entirely without my own concurrence, or his. No one 
stood between him and me, yet we had not chosen this 
position for ourselves. I had been thrust upon him, and 
henceforth it was plain that I was to be simply dependent 
upon him, and hun only, imless I chose to cut myself 
adrift from all protection and dependence. 1 looked again 
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at liinL He had not the mild, benign appearance of a 
philanthropist; very £ax &om it. His forehead, broad 
and fiill, had lines too deeply marked, and his eyebrows 
knitted themselves into too strong a knot of thick muscles. 
His eyes were keen, and his lips decidedly too set and 
stem. For a minute or two I thought of practising some 
of the little feminine artifices by which I £mcied I could 
attract his attention ; I would try to open the window, or 
I would flutter my dress over the scattered papers strewn 
about me ; but I could not summon courage enough to try 
any one of my petty manoeuvres. I was afraid of having 
his deep gloomy eyes turned upon me, unless he looked at 
me of his own accord. I began to feel what a horrible 
weight of awe and tediimi must Edward always have suf- 
fered in the presence of the mighty and powerful brother. 
As if he had laid me imder some ban, I leaned back in my 
seat, until the weariness of my position extorted from me 
a sigh. His ears were open to that ; and he looked up 
from his papers to inquire solicitously if I were tired. 

" Not very," I said, with a second sigh. 

" I am afraid you will find it a long journey," he an- 
swered. " I wish you to feel at liberty to stop as often as 
you please, and where you please. Consider me your 
servant, IVLrs. Clive; and consult your own inclinations 
only. A few hours sooner or later will not make much 
difference to me. As you see, I occupy myself with my 
business as we travel. We cannot reach Burcot under 
three days, and if you choose to make it four, do so." 

It was a strange time, and a strange journey, separating 
the old life from the new. In the evening, when we 
arrived at the appointed resting-place, I found rooms pre- 
pared for me, and the obsequious civility rendered to me 
which is the ordinary homage to wealth. But Mr. Clive, 
after inquiring if I foimd the arrangements made for me 
such as I approved, left me to myself, and with the clerk 
who brought him the letters and documents of which I 
have spoken, was buried in all-absorbing matters of busi- 
.ness. Each day of the three was similar. Sometimes an 
eerie feeling crept across me, as if I knew the journey was 
doomed to be interminable, and we should travel together 
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ihus in close yet taciturn companionship, so near yet so 

&r apart, for ever and ever. The monotonous rolHng of 

ihe wheels and the changes of the scenery neither lidled 

me to sleep nor roused me to observation. I could regard 

noihing but my gloomy and almost speechless companion ; 

so enwrapt in his never-ending calculations, and growing 

hourly so much more grim and grave, that the words 

seemed to freeze upon my lips whenever I thought of 

trusting my voice to break through the spell-bound 

alence. 

It was near the close of the afternoon upon the third 
day, when Mr. Clive seemed to become suddenly conscious 
that he was losing an opportunity. The papers were 
gathered up, and put back into their portfolio, and for 
awhile he appeared to be furtively studying my face in 
bis turn. I had not given way to tears before him ; but 
it most have been sad and pale enough when his eyes 
rested upon it, after three days of toilsome travelling, filled 
with the painful memories and reveries suggested by my 
position. 

" I have over-taxed you," he said at last. " You look 
worn out. But we shall be at home soon." 

" I feel afraid of getting there," I answered, as steadily 
as I could speak. " Do you think Mrs. Ashworth will be 
kind to me?" 

"She does not know you are coming," he muttered, 
with a strange grimace. " We are stealing a march upon 
ier. Never fear, Mrs. Clive. I am accustomed to carry 
out my will through opposition. I intend to secure my 
own way in this matter. If you trust yourself implicitly 
to me we shall come o£E triumphantly ; the better because 
Mrs. Ashworth knows nothing of the surprise that is in store 
for her. Did you hear me order my clerks to take a day 
or two of holiday ? I would have no harbingers of our 
approach, for it is the start that wins the race." 
. "I don't understand," I began. 

" No," he interrupted, with a smile ; " but be ruled by 
me, Mrs. Clive. When we reach Burcot do exactly as I 
bid you for a day or two, and I will see you in your right 
place. Mrs. Ashworth was not anxious to receive Edward's 
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wife at Bnrcot, and Edward's widow will not be one whit 
more welcome. Poor woman ! she little gaeaaes what my 
retom will bring with it." 

There was a strange blending of tender pity and of 
lurldng disdain in his face, as he drew a letter from his 
pod^et, a letter written in a large, heavy, labonred hand- 
writing, of which I oonld have read every word from nnder 
my eyelashes, as his eyes, glowing with a singalar light, 
ran hastily oyer its line& 

'^ Mr. Clive," I said, ^' do tell me what you mean to do 
with me. Tell me at once how I can win ^Irs. Ashworlh's 
£xvour. K I am so unwelcome, why did you not leave me 
in Cornwall, where I could have been at peace ?*' 

" Because," he answered, gravely, " when you married 
you entered into your husband's family, and became the 
partner of his rights. Whatever Edward s rank or por- 
tion in our household might be, you inherit it; and that 
Rachel Ashworth will know right well." 

" But Edward was afraid of her," I said. ^' It was his 
fear of her chiefly which made him keep our marriage 
so secret. He was sure she would prejudice you against 
me ; and now what will she do when she finds me a help- 
less and friendless girl in her hands ? Oh, Mr. Clive, you 
ought not to have brought me here." I covered my &oe 
wiOi my hands, and wept without restraint ; for my dread 
of entering Burcot and facing its unfriendly mistress was 
heightened by the knowledge that I was about to appear 
before her without any preparation on her part. Pre- 
sently I heard Mr. Clive's voice speaking to me in a 
softly-modulated tone. 

"Neither helpless nor friendless," he said, cheerfully. 
**It is I who will bear the brunt of the war. Don't be 
afraid, Mrs. Clive : she is a reasonable woman — she will 
hear me. If you had been such a woman as I have dreaded 
that Edward would marry — might have been entrapped 
into marrying — I should have supported your claims, and 
placed you in your rightful position. How much more, 
then, when I find you what you are." 

His utterance of the last sentence was singularly pleasant 
and reassuring, and I looked up again, smiling gratefully 
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through my tears. There was a still lingering twilight ; 

by it I could see that his £Eice had lost something of its 

sternness and rigidity, and was turned towards me with 

an air of anxiety. The character of the country had 

changed greatly since the morning, and he glanced with 

the look of JamiHarity upon the landmarks which we passed. 

Now he drew out his watch, and slanting it so as to gain 

the clearest light upon its surface, he told me that it was 

past six o'clock. In another two hours our long journey 

would be ended. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

We had travelled far that day, making a push to reach 
Burcot without spending another night upon the road. 
The last ten miles were traversed in darkness and silence, 
and while I could neither see Mr. Clivers face nor hear his 
voice, I was myself plimged into a most mournful reverie. 
How often I had pictured to my own heart my first ap- 
proach to Burcot, and how utterly unimagined had the 
reality proved ! In almost every other way in which it 
had been possible to fency our entrance of Bruin Olive's 
dwelling, I had acted it over beforehand, and sketched a 
{nrogramme of our proceedings. In a himdred deprecatory 
speeches 1 had sought to propitiate my husband's justly- 
cdSTended brother and his aimt, harder than he to win over 
to forgiveness. But instead of Edward being the one to 
lead me into the abode of his kinsfolk, it was Mr. Clive 
liimself who was taking me thither, an unwelcome guest, 
and a widow. 

The carriage stopped for an instant before some iron 
gates, which swimg open and closed behind us with a 
metallic twang, that sounded loudly through the night air. 
I looked out eagerly, but without speaking. We were in 
a dark avenue of beeches ; all I coiild discern in the gloom 
were their smooth and shining boles wet with rain. The 
avenue was a long one. It ended in a broad open lawn 
of several acres lying before a mansion, which rose before 
me in the darkness as a vast and indistinct pile of build- 
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ings, with battlemented walls, and comer turrets, and 
great wings, indicated by the feeble glimmer of lights in 
distant windows. Just as we drove up to a large portico, 
the deep chimes of a clock somewhere overhead struck the 
hour of nine. 

" They will be gone in to prayers," said Mr. CJlive, to 
himself. Then lifting me out of the carriage, and drawing 
my hand through his arm, he continued, " we will go in by 
my own private entrance. Trust yourself to me, Mrs. 
CHve ; it is as dark as the grave.'' 

I shuddered at the words, for I had been thinking of 
Edward, and he pressed my hand to his side, as if to apolo- 
gize silently for his incautious speech. It seemed to me, 
excited and wearied as I was, that while I climg to Mr. 
Clive, I could see on the other hand the fiur face of my 
young husband, with his hair wet with the spray of the sea, 
and his eyes wandering &om point to point of the vast 
building, with an expression of restless but rooted despair. 
But in a minute or two we passed out of the haunted 
darkness of the night, and my feet stood for the first time 
upon the threshold of my future home. I saw first a large 
entrance-hall, dimly lighted with an oil-lamp, which shed 
a soil illumination upon a pavement of black and white 
marble, and upon a number of paintings which hung 
against the walls; all looking vague and ghostly in the 
pale lamplight. A gallery occupied three sides of the 
hall, and a broad staircase leading up to it the fourth. 
The chequered pavement, the gallery, the dim light, the 
height of the ceiling rising far above my head in a painted 
dome, produced upon me something of the effect of enter- 
ing into a place of worship. But Mr. Clive did not give 
me time to look round me, or to collect my thoughts. 
The rooms were arranged in long suites on each side of 
the hall; and he led me rapidly through three or four 
large saloons, each one lit up faintly with a few wax 
candles, which only served to make it possible to find our 
way through them, until we reached a door, which he 
pushed a little way open. Then, still holding my hand 
upon his arm, he stood looking in and listening. The 
room within was, like the others we had traversed, lofty 
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and spacious. But it was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
light fell brightly and luxuriously upon gilded cornices, 
and rich curtains, and costly paintings. My attention 
scarcely rested upon these for an instant, for the apart- 
ment, instead of being deserted like those we had come 
through — ^for as yet we had not seen any one — ^was occu- 
pied by the whole household. 

There were many servants, all dressed in the deepest 
mourning. The women, with their white caps and aprons 
and black dresses, presented a precise and almost con- 
yentual appearance; stolid, stiff, and immovable, they 
sat in two rows near to the door where we stood. But I 
only glanced at them ; for directly opposite to me there 
sat a woman before a richly carved book-stand, just large 
enough to hold a Bible and Prayer-Book. I knew at once 
it was no other than Mrs. Ash worth. She must be a little 
• over fifty years of age ; tall, erect, and strong-looking ; 
with snow-white hair lying in thick braids upon a fore- 
head which was broad and square, and very deeply fur- 
rowed; and with sunken eyes, which glittered darkly 
beneath the whiteness of her well-defined eyebrows. A 
strong light fell upon her face, and brought out the 
puckered wrinkles about her eyelids and mouth; the 
mouth itself being small but rigid, and parting in a 
straight line over her teeth as she uttered the words she 
was reading aloud. Every feature, and her whole bearing, 
as she raised her head triumphantly, accorded well with 
the accent of stern exultation in which she read what was 
evidently a chosen portion of scripture. Her voice was 
clear and strong; and though her pronunciation was 
broadly provincial, her manner was full of self-possession 
and enjoyment. But there was a restless excitement in 
her tones as she uttered the few verses we were in time to 
hear. 

" * The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
cried through the lattice. Why is his chariot so long in 
coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? Her 
wise ladies answered her. Yea, she returned answer to her- 
self, Have they not sped ? have they not divided the prey ; 
to every man a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of clivers 
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colanrs, a prey of drrers cx^lonrs of needlework, of divers 
ooloTirB of needlework on both ades, meet for the necks of 
them that take the spoiL''^ 

Her own dreas was of many oolonrs and of rich ma- 
terials, contrasting oddly with tlie mourning garb of the 
household, but seating well the half-regal, half-barbaric 
aspect of the strange woman, who uttered with stem 
triumph the invectives of the inspired writer against her 
foes. Wben the chapter was ended, the glow of enjoy- 
ment faded away, and she read the prayers tamely and 
stammeringly, while I kneh vpcm the mat at the door, 
afier a glance at the ^oomy £Eice of Mr. Glive, who was 
leaning against the door-post beade me. He lifted me to 
jnj feet as soon as the final "Amen^ was spoken, and 
bidding me stand there for a moment, he advanced inta 
the room. With a ciy of delight and suipriae, Mrs. Ash- 
worth sprang forward to meet him, and threw her arms . 
vehemently around his neck. 

" Welcome home, my lad,^ she exclaimed. '-^ Welcome 
to thine own house at last !^ 

There was neither smile nor lo(^ of surprise among the 
domestics, who waited respectfully to greet their master ; 
but as they became aware of my appearance at the open 
door, a buzz of astonishment was audible, which attracted 
the attention of Il^Irs. Ashworth. 

'^ Speak to them. Bruin,'' she said, impatiently. '' Let 
them go away. I want to have thee all to myself now." 

Mr. Clive freed himself from the hands which were still 
clasped fondly about his arm. My gaze was fastened upon 
his white face, so ghastly pale and grave, with a gleam in 
his dark eyes, at once steady and reluctant, as if he were 
loth yet resolved to meet the moment. But he walked 
with a deliberate step across the room, and taking me by 
the hand, led me into the midst of the astonished circle. 

^' My good friends," he said, in a tone as clear and dis- 
tinct as Mrs. Ash worth's had been ; *' you are in mourning 
for your young master's death. I did not know when I 
lefl Burcot that there was one who succeeded to all his 
claims upon us. I have brought home with me my 
brother's wife, Mrs. Clive, whom you must regard hence- 
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fortih as your mistress, and consider yourselves her 
servants, to be retained or discharged at her pleasure. 
You may go now." 

The manner of their dismissal was so peremptory that 
ihey hurried out of the room in a crowd, scarcely daring 
to cast back upon me their glances of curiosity and astonish- 
ment. But as soon as the door was closed we could hear 
the hum of voices breaking forth into ejaculations of wonder. 
A threatening stillness then pervaded us, and I turned 
anxiously to the woman who was left behind. She was stand- 
ing speechless and motionless beside the reading-stand, with 
her large closed hand resting upon it as if she needed its 
support. The muscles of her strong features were working 
and quivering, and the veins in her forehead swollen into 
purple knots ; while the irids of her hollow eyes darkened 
and dilated with a passion which could find no words to 
vent itself. I drew nearer to Mr. Clive in imcontrollable 
alarm. 

" What was that you said, Bruin ?" she cried at last, in 
a hoarse voice ; while she advanced towards us with a 
step and mien of fury, which made me seize his arm again, 
and cling to it for protection. 

" Don't be afraid," he said to me, soothingly. " Mrs. 
Ashworth, this young lady is the wife of Edward Clive. 
They were married in Dublin some months ago." 

" I don't believe it," she gasped. " Oh ! Bruin, lad, I 
dont believe it. Thou'rt a fool about women, and she's 
deceived thee. He was not a man to marry, and she's not 
Ms wife. You ought not to have brought her here. 
Didn't we know that he had led her into a false marriage ?" 
" Could you wish it to be so ?" he asked. " Is it 
possible you would wish the poor girl to be so deceived ?" 
" Aye, Bruin," she answered, passionately. " I'd have 
every one crushed that came in your way. I'd rather a 
hundred puny girls died of shame, than that anybody 
i^ould be mistress here, except your own wife." 

" Mr. Clive," I said, in a voice hardly louder than a 
whisper ; but the woman, whose eyes had never wandered 
from me, drank in every word I uttered ; " tell her that I am 
not oome at all as mistress. I am only a very poor, forlora^ 

i2 
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girl, without any Mends, and with no daim xqKm joa wbrnt- 
ever, beyond that of having married Edward Giive withoot 
your knowledge. 1 will never be in her way« Yon know I 
wanted to stay in Cornwall, and not come here at all, but 
yon would not let me ; and now if yon will conBent, I will 
go back again directly. I don^t want to live here.^ 

" Are yon Edward Clive's wife ?" she asked, with foiroed 
calmneBB. 

^^Tes, I am,"" I replied, meeting her -ftaahing eyes 
boldty. '* His true, real wife." 

** Then Heaven be gracioQs to ns all T she cried. " There 
will be fresh sorrow, and ixnpatienoe, and vezadon. Bmin 
win be worse than ever with himself Only this morning I 
vowed we wonld bnild a church and a school for the people; 
and I wonld be a more religions woman. Oh, girl ! why did 
you live while others were downed ? What waslhere in yon, 
I wonder, that you did not die ? I wish to Heaven you had.^ 

"Mrs. Ashworth,^ interrupted Mr. Clive; "be silent. 
It is enough that Edward has married this young hdjy to 
make her mistress here. You always knew it would be 
so. Nay, if there is to be any further contention, it must 
be when we are alone." 

He put his hand upon her arm, and led her away 
through a door opposite to that by which we had entered. 
I had come to a dead lock in the current of my life, and 
knew not how it would flow on again. As if I was 
altogether cast under a spell, I did not stir a step from the 
spot where they had left me, in the centre of the spacious 
room, around which I gazed with mingled reluctance 
to move, and a desire to make my escape before Mr. 
Clive returned. Not a sound was to be heard about the 
great mansion, either within or without ; and the falling 
of the embers upon the hearth as the fire burned down 
made me start with a nervous dread. 

Mr. Clive might have been away about ten minutes, 
when the door by which he and Mrs. Ashworth had 
departed again opened, and he came in looking pale 
and troubled. But his knitted brows relaxed, and his 
rigid lips unbent, as he saw me still standing in liie middle 
of the room, and met my glance of undisguised terror. 
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" It has been a miserable coming home for you," he 
flaid, in his gentlest tone ; '' you must not let it trouble 
you too much. Mrs. Ashworth has been so long the sole 
mistress here, that she will find it a trial to give up her 
position to you just at first." 

I felt too bewildered and distressed to reply to him at 
once. He proceeded to roll up a luxurious easy-chair to 
the hearth, and to stir up the fire into a brighter flame. 

" Come now, my poor child," he said, " you are cold and 
weary. Sit here and rest for a little while." 

I sat down as he bade me ; but hiding my face from his 
fflght, I gave way to the weeping which I could no longer 
restrain. It was so unlike any coming home I had ever 
fencied, so mysterious and inexplicable, that the more I 
tbought of it, the more readily I wept. Yet Mr. Clive did 
notofiPer me a word of consolation or of information. If he 
W not again left me he considered it needless or impossible 
to say anything that would soothe or enlighten my distress. 
* vas allowed to exhaust my hysterical emotion, even to 
fe last sob. When I looked up, I saw that he was stand- 
^ at a little distance, regarding me with an expression of 
profound pity and sorrow. 

" You will think I am always crying," I said, with a faint 
^mpt at a smile, while my lips trembled and the tears 
started to my eyes again. " But everything is so strange ; 
find I don't know what you and Mrs. Ashworth are at vari- 
ttice about. I feel as if I should have a great deal of 
trouble." 

" Not if I can help it," he said, earnestly. " God knows 
I would take every thorn out of your path, if I could. You 
bave suffered too much already. No, Mrs. Clive ; all shall 
go on smoothly now, at least for you. " 

" Don't let me be a trouble to you," I urged. " Send 
me back to Mrs. Scott." 

" My dear girl," he answered, holding my hand in his 
own while he spoke, " you are no trouble to me. It was 
always an imderstood thing that Edward's wife should 
come here. Mrs. Ashworth has nothing to do with the 
Olives. If Edward had lived to bring you home himself, 
we should have given up Burcot to you, and gone to my 
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own residence, nearer to the works. But we cannot leave 
you alone here, as you are so young, and have neither 
mother nor guardian to dwell wilJi you." 

"Oh, no!" I ejaculated, looking ftirtively round the 
strange room in dismay. 

" Then we must make the best of our position," said Mr. 
Clive. " In a few days Mrs. Ashworth will reconcile her- 
self to the change, and assume her ofElce as your guar- 
dian with me. You will require some female companion ; 
and until you choose one for yourself, such as I can 
approve, Mrs. Ashworth will reside with you. She has not 
had time to set herself against you. And now, let me 
take your bonnet and cloak, that you may appear to be 
really at home." 

He carried away my bonnet and cloak with some awk- 
wardness, at which he himself smiled ; and I was left again 
for a few minutes. I resumed my seat upon the hearth, 
resolving not to look round again upon the unfaTniliar 
grandeur of the place, which he had called my home, 
styling me its mistress. The fire before me, with its pile 
of crackling and chattering fuel, was home-like everywhere; 
gazing steadily into its glowing depths tended to lull my 
agitation, though I grew nervous at the passing to and fro 
of the servants, who came in to bring some refreshments, 
and whose inquisitive glances at my drooping figure I 
fencied I could feel, though my face was invisible to them. 
When Mr. Clive returned he seemed to divine my feelings, 
and dismissing them quickly, he waited upon me himself. 
Though he was very quiet, only speaking to me now and 
then, I grew composed by the tranquil kindness of his 
ministrations, until the fatigue I had endured during the 
day weighed me down with an overpowering drowsiness. 

" You are tired," he said, as he rang the beU ; " I see 
you will sleep well now. I shall not expect to see you 
downstairs at all to-morrow, imless you grow weary of 
your own room. Remember, you must please yourself, as 
you are the mistress here. Martha," he contiinued, ad- 
dressing the maid-servant who answered his summons, " is 
Mrs. Olive's room ready for her ?" 

" The yoimg master's rooms are always ready, sir," she 
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replied. " We could not ask the mistress about them, and 
we all thought those would be right." 

She spoke with an air of hesitation. Mr. Clive fixed on 
me a grave look, which ended in a dubious expression of 
c^osity and uncertainty. 

" It will do," he said. " You shall show your mistress 
the way. Let any of you, who will make the best maid, 
wait upon her. Good-night, Mrs. Clive." 

I rose at this signal to leave him, and followed the staid, 
middle-aged servant, who conducted me through the hall. 
Under the shadows of the gallery I detected a cluster of 
^qoisitive spectators assembled to watch me pass up the 
hroad, low fl^ht of stairs. They would have been invisible 
^me, but for the white portions of their livery; while I, 
^th the light upon me, ascended the staircase after my 
^nductor, whose slow and deliberate steps chafed me again 
into nervous irritation. There were many doors opening 
npon the gallery. At one of them Martiba stopped, and 
^'^iniiiig the handle, stood back for me to enter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I KNEW Edward^s luxurious and extravagant habits well ; 

but even I was surprised at the sumptuous and costly 

taste which had been lavished upon this chamber, to the 

smallest details. Rich crimson papers, and drapery of a 

very deep shade, gave to it a dark, slumberous aspect, 

which was heightened rather than relieved by cornices of 

unbumished gold, with poppies of crimson enamel The 

carpet sank like moss under my steps, as though it were 

intended only for the soft tread of naked feet. There was 

no mirror to glisten and reflect the subdued light which 

burned in a shaded lamp; with a careful sympathy for 

sleep, there was no picture upon the wall to arrest the 

drowsy eye, or disturb the lulled imagination. Beyond 

this voluptuous chamber of slumber I was attracted by an 

open door to a room brilliant with a flood of light fi*om 

fire and lamps. I was passing on quickly to enter into its 

cheerful warmth and brightness, when Martha, with an 
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austere expression, stayed me to inquire if I would allow 
her to act as my maid. '* There are others among us," 
she said, " who might be more handy, and more used to 
wait upon ladies ; but they are younger than me, and the 
old mistress has forbidden any one else to come into these 
rooms." 

I could not help starting at the words, " the old mis- 
tress," which grated upon my ear nearly as much as they 
could have done upon Mrs. Ashworth's. The woman's 
manner was respectful, but reserved and stiff; and her 
brown face deepened into a dull red as she met my 
inquiring look. I told her that I was accustomed to wait 
upon myself; upon which she curtsied and withdrew 
noiselessly. 

Now I went on into the dressing-room with a measure 
of curiosity. The first thing which caught my eye was 
my husband's favourite colour, a rich royal blue, which 
contrasted best with the feminine fairness of his beauty. 
His portrait was above the fire-place, and for a minute or 
two I gazed upon it, with a saddening and sickening 
memory trembling through my heart. Then I looked 
roimd upon the panels of glass which alternated with the 
curtained windows, and upon the marble toilet-tables; 
upon the velvet couch, and all the luxurious arrangements 
he had made for his own comfort. But these were not 
the only tokens left by which to read the character of the 
former occupant of the room. There was a cabinet of 
books. I knew without looking into them what their ten- 
dency would be, and I would not, for a king's ransom, 
have soiled my soul by reading one of them. But in every 
niche, and in every vacant space upon the walls, reflected 
and multiplied by the numerous mirrors, there were 
statuettes and pictures; beautiful and artistic doubtless; 
but not such as I, a woman, alone as I was, could stand 
amongst without burning cheeks and downcast eyes. To 
hide myself from the vile imagery, I knelt down before 
the couch, and buried my face among the cushions ; while 
the remembrance of Edward's life came back with a 
hideous torture to my aching heart and brain. 

"Oh, my God 1" I cried at last; "these are but the 
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of the vices that poisoned his soul. They have 
entered into mj soul also. Let me not be tormented ; let 
iK>t my spirit be d^^ded by the haunting remembrance 
<^ th«n. Make my inmost thoughts innocent; those 
which can only come imder Thine eye. I can never be 
Ignorant of evil again, but make me innocent. Give me 
the stronger virtue of one who is tempted, but who over- 
comes temptation." 

I knelt for a long time, until I became half imconscious 
that my meditations had begun with prayer, for my 
"onghts had wandered far away from the subject to which 
t^ owed their origin. But when I rose, I felt refreshed 
*id strengthened. With a passing glimpse at myself in 
tne plain Quaker garb in which I had travelled, moving 
^^^ a group of impasdoned and sensual forms, I left the 
"^^essing-room, and was soon wrapped in a profound slum- 
*^' I slept far on into the succeeding day ; the perfect 
^^ess and the dim light soothing me to rest again when- 
ever my sleep grew light and fretful. Even when I was 
^y awake, the remembrance of the previous evening 
J^e me unwilling to rise ; so much did I dread a second 
^terview with the mistress of the house. I suffered noon 
^ come and go without giving any indication that I was 
*^e. Possibly I should have preferred fasting some 
«ours longer, to summoning a servant, had not Martha 
presented herself, with her cautious step and dull gaze, at 
^J bedside. As soon as she saw that I was awake, she 
^thdrew the curtains, and opened the window-shutters, 
letting in the fuU dayHght, before which my still heavy 
eyelids closed again; then noiselessly placing a small 
ebony table at my side, she brought in a dainty breakfast- 
tray. She looked gloomy still, and her austere counte- 
nance and tightly sealed lips forbade the hope that she 
might give me any such gossiping information as many 
servants volunteer. She might have been a mute but for 
the brief sentences in which she told me the time, the 
state of the weather, and that she had uncorded the little 
trunk, which contained a few clothes provided for me by 
Mrs. Scott. 

I breakfasted leisurely, seeking to prolong the interval 
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before it would be necessary for me to confront Mrs. 
Ashworth again. Several times I decided to yield altogether 
to the feeling of languor and reluctance, which made me 
shrink both from the physical and mental exertion ; but 
my judgment argued that it was almost pitiable weakness 
to put o£E to an indefinite season my difficult but inevitable 
du^; and that, moreover, every hour would tend to 
increase my excitement and apprehension, and render the 
meeting more formidable, as I became less the mistress of 
myself. So as the lengthening shadows of the trees in the 
park began to warn me of the declining day, and the great 
clock in the central turret chimed the hour of four, I 
roused myself to the unavoidable effort, and dressed with 
as much care and neatness as my scanty wardrobe x>er- 
mitted ; not without an embarrassing consciousness of my 
penniless condition amidst all the splendour which sur- 
roimded me ; and with some vague fear that there was but 
a small chance of Mr. Olive thinking of my necessities, and 
that it was still less likely that Mrs. Ashworth would trouble 
herself about them. 

I descended the broad steps of the marble staircase 
slowly ; for several arched doorways opened into the hall, 
and I did not know through which I might venture. The 
massive folding doors of the entrance were thrown wide 
open ; revealing to my gaze a wide terrace, boimded by a 
parapet, upon which some peacocks were stalking up and 
down disconsolately in the rain, which had come on heavily 
while I was dressing. Beyond this parapet was a magni- 
ficent park, picturesquely planted with groups of trees ; but 
everything looked dreary to me. As for the house, the 
silence of a grave reigned through it. There was no 
joyous stir ; no sound of footsteps, or of voices speaking. 
It seemed like some enchanted palace of solitude. I was 
returning to my room to ring the bell for Martha, when I 
heard the beat of a horse^s hoofs along the terrace, and in 
another minute the rider approached the open doorway. 
It was Mr. Clive. The whole household appeared to 
waken suddenly at his return. Before he could alight, 
hurried steps hastened hither and thither, and half-a-dozen 
servants came forward to attend upon him, with looks of 
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pleasure and alacrity. It was evidently the bright hour 
of the day when the master returned. I also felt a glow of 
satisfiiction when his dark eyes fell upon me, as I stood 
Bomewhat in the shadow. His was the only face I knew, 
and beneath all its gravity and melancholy, I detected an 
expression which gave me confidence in the man. 

"I did not expect to see you to-day, Mrs. Clive," he 
«*id kindly. " You might have given yourself one day's 
indulgence without scruple." 

"I thought it would be easier to meet Mrs. Ashworth 
*gam at once," I answered in a low voice. 

** Where is Mrs. Ashworth ?" he asked of the servant, 
who was waiting for his overcoat. 
" Not come down yet, sir,'* was the reply. 
Mr. Olive's face lowered, but he made no observation, 
except bidding the servant to show me to the library, and 
promising to join me there when he had changed his wet 
clothes. It was a long time before he again made his 
^pearance, and I worked myself up into a fever of 
anxiety. When he came he looked disturbed and per- 
plexed. He strode up to the fire-place, regarding me 
with an absent and troubled gaze, but without speaking. 
"Is there anything the matter ?" I asked, at length. 
" Mrs. Clive," he said, testily, and crushing the compact 
pile of coals in the grate with his foot, as if he could in the 
8ame manner trample down the hindrances which opposed 
his will; "I know nothing about women, or how to 
manage them. I thought I knew Mrs. Ashworth, but I 
find her utterly impracticable and stubborn. It seemed 
an easy matter to convince her how much better it is for 
me to have a young, supple, pliant girl like yourself for 
my heir than a self-willed and selfish man like Edward ; 
but she is deaf to argument and reason. I cannot conceal 
my difliculty from you. Mrs. Ashworth declares that she 
will quit Burcot ; from this house she will go. She has 
not tasted food to-day, and says she will not, so long as she 
remains luider your roof. I cannot think what is to be 
done." 

He looked at me angrily, I thought ; but I did not know 
how to answer him, or what I could say to such bewilder- 
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ing statements. My roof ! Whatever did Mr. Olive and 
Mrs Ashworth mean ? 

" You are too young to dwell here alone," he continued. 
" I suppose you have no relatives who could afford you the 
sanction and protection of their residence with you. I 
reHed upon Mrs. Ashworth yielding when taken by sur- 
prise, as we came upon her last night ; but she is bent upon 
going away at once. I thought that while you took your 
place as the mistress of Burcot, recognised as such by the 
domestics and by our neighbours, yet your youth and plia- 
biHty of nature would make you willing to leave to Mrs. 
Ashworth the actual government of the household, until 
you gradually fitted yourself to your new position. I 
wish you to be in one sense like a daughter in our family 
— just as I regarded Edward more as a son than a brother. 
I was not so unmindful of you as you fancied on our long 
journey homeward. I wanted to study your character ; 
and I did so, when I seemed otherwise occupied. I saw 
your patience and self-control ; your anxiety not to hinder 
my return ; the smile your tried to raise whenever you 
thanked me, or others, who rendered you a service. 
Indeed, Mrs. Clive, I should have been sorry to part with 
you as a stranger when our journey ended." 

He was no longer looking at me, but, with his head 
bent and his brows knitted, and his whole frame assuming 
an aspect of dogged disappointment, he was gazing at the 
fire, which had been crackling and flaming fiercely., By- 
and-by he muttered to himself: " Both my purposes and 
hopes must be abandoned." 

" What will you do, then ?" I ventured to ask. 

He started and looked at me, with a strange gleam in 
his eyes, which at first had a glimmer of resentment in it ; 
but it quickly softened into a mild and benevolent ray as 
he met my troubled glance. 

" I will do you no wrong," he answered. " I shall look 
out for some suitable chaperone to reside here with you, 
as your age does not permit you to live in a house like this 
wiQiout some elderly companion. Do you think Mrs. 
Scott could be prevailed upon to leave her own home ?" 

" No," I said. " Fm sure she never would. But I do 
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not understand you, Mr. Clive ; and I dare say Mrs. Ash- 
worth does not. You know I come to you penniless; a 
mere dependant upon your bounty; and yet you talk 
strangely about making me the mistress of this great house. 
Pray do not mock me ; do not make me the sport of your 
caprices. I have not half the right to stay here that your 
servants have, who receive wages for work done." 

" My dear girl," he replied, " it is you who do not under- 
stand your claims upon me. My father died intestate, but 
I pledged myself by his death-bed to consider Edward as 
my heir. I can have no caprices affecting you ; and any 
expressions such as those you have just uttered will dis- 
tress me exceedingly. I intended that we should all dwell 
here at Burcot for a few years, at least ; but, of course, if 
Mrs. Ashworth goes, I must go too." 

" Perhaps," I said, with a fluttering heart, " if I went to 
Mrs. Ashworth myself, she would listen to me. You speak 
80 decisively that it may make her feel more angry against 
me." 

" Do I ?" he asked, smiling. " You must not be fright- 
ened at my manner, Mrs. Clive. These things are new to 
me. I never had a young lady to think of and provide for 
before ; and I feel hampered by proprieties and delicacies 
and conventionalities. Mrs. Ashworth ought to relieve me 
from these duties. But I will take you to her. She must 
be won by your gentleness ; and very soon you will get on 
better with her than with me." 

I doubted it greatly, as he conducted me to her room, 
which was in the same range of apartments as my own. 
Upon knocking at the door, he received only the stern 
reply that she would admit no one. But my resolution 
and courage did not fail. The rooms were built in suites, 
opening into one another ; and therefore there was a second 
entrance into the one occupied by the angry woman, through 
Mr. Olive's private study. Into this study he led me. It 
was a comfortless room, though of the same size and aspect 
as my own luxurious apartments. But here the floor was 
uncarpeted, and the furniture was poor and meagre ; and 
the only valuable articles were the books which lined the 
walls from the skirting-board to the ceiling. 
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" This door is unlocked," said Mr. Clive ; " no one enters 
by it but me. Go in, Mrs. Clive, and leave the door open. 
I shall remain here.'^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

The lock clicked loudly as I turned the handle. The 
sound echoed through the quiet room ; but the haughty 
w^oman neither moved nor spoke. I stood irresolutely in 
the door- way, looking back at the grave, unfathomable face 
of Mr. Clive, whose presence forbade me to retreat. This 
apartment was even more bare and meagre than his study, 
for there were no book-shelves to cover the empty walls, 
and the furniture, scanty and deficient, had probably been 
brought from Mrs. Ash worth's early home. It was impos- 
sible for her to lose sight of her humble origin here. A 
low pallet-bedstead, a few painted chairs and deal table, 
and an old chest and clock, were all that the spacious room 
contained. There was something inexpressibly dreary in 
the contrast between the mean and paltry ftirniture, the 
lofty ceiling, the moulded cornice, and muUioned case- 
ments. Mrs. Ashworth was sitting by one of the windows, 
looking out with a stony gaze upon the sheets of rain, 
which swept swiftly across the park before the wind. Her 
marked features were stem and grey with pride. Thick 
locks of white hair fell dishevelled upon her shoulders and 
about her face, lending a painful aspect of great age to the 
anguish of disappointment, which was stamped upon her 
features, and gleamed like a dull but consuming fire in her 
eyes. I had time to note every token of acute distress, 
before I saw the harshness of her expression yield gra- 
dually to a softer and gentler look, as she stretched out her 
hand towards me, though without turning round, and said 
in a faltering tone, " Come to me. Bruin." 

I marvel even now at my own temerity, for I crossed 
the boarded floor with quick and noiseless steps, and laid 
my hand adventurously in her open palm. The fierce, 
sudden rebound, the wrathful start, the almost frantic 
pitch of her voice filled me with terror. 
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" How durst you," she shrieked, " you, of all in the house, 
how durst you steal in here to peep and pry at me ? Am 
I not to be safe from you here ? Are you already mistress 
of my private room ? Am I less than a servant, with no 
hole to hide my head in, but you must follow to insult me ?" 
"Indeed, Mrs. Ashworth,** I pleaded, "I did not come 
to intrude upon you ; but because I cannot bear you to be 
here without food or fire on my accoimt." 

"Do you suppose," she interrupted, bitterly, " that one 
day's hunger and cold wiU tame me down to welcome you, 
when you come here as mistress ? IVe borne weeks of 
8tervation before Fd humble myself to one ten times your 
letter, poor, weak girl ; the wife or the mistress of that 
H Edward CHve." 

"Don't speak so," I said, with a feeling of impatience 

*ttd resentment at the woman's obstinacy; "he is dead 

iiow. How he was trained to be what he was, you know 

better than I. But he was my husband, and he is gone, 

and I bear his name." 

"Ay I and his rights too," she cried, wringing her hands. 

"I do not know what his rights were," I answered; " you 

^d Mr. Clive know them best. Only this I know, that 

JBward thought himself his elder brother's dependant. 

He had been brought up to be a poor pensioner upon Mr. 

dive's bounty. I will not place myself in the same false 

position. I have neither right not fitness for the place Mr. 

CJive assigns to me in your family." 

" And who are you, to set yourself up against Bruin ?" 
she asked. " He at least shall be master here, let who will 
be mistress. It isn't you I hate. If he'd brought you 
home as his own wife, I'd have knelt and kissed your feet. 
But I cannot, I cannot give up to you; I shall die first. 
Oh I what hopes I'd built up when I heard Edward was dead ; 
such things as I darena' think of before. I came and looked 
at you sleeping in the night, and you looked so young and 
strong, there was no cast of death about you. You'll out- 
live me and Bruin. Oh, Bruin, Bruin I it was all for thee 
that I rejoiced when I heard that Edward was drowned 
at sea." 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I answered, sadly, " I cannot see 
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how I interfere with your happiness or Mr. Olive's. If he 
would let me have only a very small allowance, just enough 
to live upon, I should be glad to go away, back to the 
quiet home I left in Cornwall. I don't want to have any- 
thing to do with your grandeur and your riches." 

" Are you Edward Olive's wife ^" she said ; and when 
I answered her by a mute gesture of assent, she continued, 
in an accent of despair : "I used to hope he would die ; 
he was consrunptive, and I thought maybe he would linger 
long enough not to die in his sins. I never wished him 
to be cut off suddenly. Every day since I entered this 
house I've hoped that he'd die young and childless, as it 
was promised to me. And when Bruin told me he was 
drowned at sea, my heart danced for joy. The happiest 
days of my hfe were those while Bruin was away to bury 
him. How pleasant the sight of the servants' mourning 
was, and the blinds drawn down, and the church-bells 
tolling ! I thought the bells 'ud ring some time for Bruin's 
wedding with Oaroline Vigors ; and I walked about the 
darkened rooms brighter than I'd been for years. Every- 
thing I saw, and every person that spoke to me, told me 
that he was surely dead. So let all Bruin's enemies perish ! 
I said to myself the very minute before he brought you 
in — ^brought you in as the mistress of Burcot, but not as 
his o^vn wife." 

" But I am neither his enemy nor yours," I urged. 
" Oh ! Mrs. Ashworth, do have pity on me ! I am very 
desolate — ^an orphan and a widow." 

" A widow !" she echoed ; " ay, Edward Olive's widow ! 
If your husband had been anybody else I could have been 
sorry for you — ^heart-sorry. But Bruin will put you in 
his place, and for your sake begin again his hard life, with 
my tears and pain going on slowly day after day, till Fm 
like to go mad." 

I thought she was actually losing her reason; such a 
paroxysm of passion convulsed and contracted the livid 
features, while she grasped my shoulder with a gripe so 
painful that I could not refrain from uttering a low cry, 
though, with the recollection that Mr. Olive was within 
hearing, I tried to suppress it. Suddenly Mrs. Ashworth 
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rel&xed her hold, and pushed me from her with an air of 
iin|K)tent rage. 

**Ah, Bruin I" she said, "you need not be afraid for 
your new idoL I knew you were there ; and if you hadn't 
been, what could I have done to her ? I wish she was 
lyiog dead between us. But the times are gone when a 
'Woman could take her own cause into her own hands; 
like Jael, who smote her enemy in her tent ; . ay ! and was 
blessed above women for the deed." 

"Mrs. Ashworth," replied Mr. Clive, "you have already 
frightened Mrs. Clive more than I ought to have allowed. 
You have not even suffered her to say what she came for 
•*to teU you that she is unwilling to usurp your position, 
*ttd what she deems your rights, because die is yet too 
young to govern a household like this, and she wishes 
you to continue the management as long as we remain at 
Burcot." 

" You are willing for me to be the mistress ?" she said 
^ me, with some degree of eagerness. 

**I must make the conditions," he replied, before I could 
speak. " If you continue to rule and manage the house, 
^ the world Mrs. Clive must appear as the mistress. It 
must be fully understood that her wishes must be first 
consulted in every arrangement." 

" Thank you, Bruin," she said, scornfully ; " you wish 
me to be nothing more than this girl's housekeeper." 

"I must reason with you alone," he answered. " Mrs. 
Clive, I will take you to the drawing-room." 

We did not exchange a word as we went to the 
drawing-room, and there he left me. It was a saloon 
of unusually large dimensions, with two fire-places, so 
&r apart that no word spoken at one could be heard 
distinctly at the other. It was already lit up for the 
evening, but I could hear the splashing of the rain as it 
beat against the many curtained windows. It seemed 
almost a journey to the other end of the spacious room, 
and the very brilliance of the light, which filled every 
nook and comer, seemed to mark the vastness of the 
empty place. The other fire, with the vacant chairs sur- 
rounding it, was a mockery of my solitude. The mirrors 

K 
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reflected to my excited fancy the features of my liusband 
and his brother, and the strange woman whose enmity I 
had so unwittingly provoked. I felt as if I should like to 
shrink out of the cold glare of this inhospitable magni- 
ficence, into some small and peaceful home such as I had 
just quitted. Edward Olive's widow ! I repeated again 
and again to myself. A fortnight had passed since the 
sorrowful title had become mine; but until now that I 
was hated for it I had scarcely realized it, nor ever ceased 
to dread that somehow, at some time, he would come back 
to claim me. It was neither joy nor sorrow that pos- 
sessed my spirit that night. I roamed restlessly to and 
iro under the brilliant lights, and across the haunted 
hearths, unnoticed and uncomforted; with no friendly 
voice to bid me be tranquil, and with calm, kindly eye to 
gaze into mine until I was won to peace. I appeared to 
myself the victim ot some illusion; I began to question 
whether I was not passing through some perturbed dream, 
from which I should awaken to the placid smile and sooth- 
ing tones of my Quaker benefactress. The hours passed 
away slowly, carrying me through dream after dream ot 
imdefined fancies, alternating with panics of childish fear 
at the loneliness of the room, till the time-piece gave the 
warning-stroke for nine, and a servant came to tell me 
that it was the hour for evening prayers. 

I followed her to the room I had first entered. Already 
the domestics of the household were arranged as before, 
but they were standing until I came in. Mr. Clive was 
also standing at the desk, and a chair was placed at his 
right hand in readiness for me. The show of ceremony 
was scarcely over, when the door was again opened, and 
Mrs. Ashworth advanced slowly and deliberately to the 
front rank of servants, and took a seat at their head. I 
had risen to offer her my chair, but she passed me with a 
majestic wave of her hand ; and no notice was taken of 
the occurrence, except by glances of comment among the 
servants, and by a deep flush which suffused Mr. Olive's 
^ark face. 

It had been a melancholy and disagreeable day. As I 
lay down to sleep the fear could not fail to beset me that 
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it was but the prelude to a long and bitter conflict between 
two inflexible wills, in which, whoever conquered, I should 
be the chief victim and suflerer. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It was the second morning of my residence at Burcot, and 
I had risen early, after a disturbed and feverish night, to 
Tamble over the imexplored pleasure-grounds of my new 
dwelling-place. Mr. Clive met me as I stepped out of the 
portico. He led me along the broad terrace, which lay 
all along the front of the house, and extended to some 
Stance beyond it, where it terminated in a circular lawn, 
fflnooth, soft, and emerald, beneath which the thickly- 
wooded park lay at a considerable depth, so that we were 
fevel with the upper branches of the trees. Deep down, 
through intertwined boughs, whose foliage of crimson and 
^ber and brown wore all the glory of the autumn, we 
^w soft banks of moss and green nooks ; deer and fawns 
were reposing in attitudes of exquisite grace, careless that 
the leaves above them shook ofiE the clinging rain-drops, 
«s the west wind swayed them lightly to and fro. Not 
far away there was a colony of rooks, and the birds were 
cawing and croaking in the morning sunlight ; beneath us 
and above us a number of swallows were skimming through 
the pure air, from time to time visiting their nests imder 
the battlements of the mansion. 

" Do you like it ?" asked Mr. Clive, with a smile, which 
only partly concealed the keenness with which he was re- 
garding me. 

" Yes," I answered, briefly. 

" It is all yours," he said, glancing round at the noble 
park, and baick towards the castle, and again fastening his 
eyes upon me. The tears, which had been gathering imder 
my lowered eyelids, slipped down upon my imgloved 
hiuids. 

" What are you crying for ?" he inquired. 
"It is unkind of you to puzzle me," I said, childishly. 
" How can all this grand place belong to me when it is 

k2 
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yours ? It makes me miserable. Everything is so beau- 
tiful and peaceful here ; I feel as if I were the only discord." 

"You are no discord," he said; "you suit the place 
admirably." 

"But I am one," I continued. "I know your house 
behind us is as beautiful and grand in its way as this view 
before us ; but I cannot bear to turn and look at it. It is 
because I shall be obliged to return to it that I feel sad 
now. I wish I had some home, a little home, yonder 
among those hills, and could fly to it as that bird is flying." 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, "you do not know how much I 
desire you be happy here." 

" But how can I be happy ?" I asked. " Mrs. Ashworth 
shuts herself up in her own room, and the servants re- 
proach me with gloomy looks, while you, yourself, are 
dissatisfied. Everybody wishes me away. I might have 
had some snug little room somewhere in your great house, 
and after a time I might have felt at home in it. But you 
want to force me into a wrong position." 

" How often am I to tell you that your husband was the 
master of this place ?" he said, impatiently. 

" Edward was not the master," I answered; "he knew 
it and felt it always. You might call him so, and he might 
order about as if he were ; but while he owed it all to you, 
everybody knew that he was only playing at being the master. 
You could not make it true, because it was false. I can 
understand now how he became what he was. You be- 
stowed upon him all the luxuries of your own position, 
without any of its duties ; they would have served as a 
balance to him. But because he could not help feeling 
what a precarious hold he had upon wealth, he plunged 
into all the follies and vices of the rich, to take his fill of 
pleasure while he could. He was no more than a puppet 
in your hands, and he knew that if you changed your mind 
towards him there was no resource open to him. He was 
afraid of you, yet reckless, because you were so indulgent 
to him. My poor Edward ! I understand it now. It would 
be the same with me, Mr. Clive. I should grow used to 
luxury and indolence ; I should acquire extravagant tastes ; 
and then I should get mean and selfish, and be afraid of 
anything which might alter my position." 
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Mr. Olive had been looking at me steadily and earnestly, 
"with a face as unmoved as if he did not hear a word of my 
hurried speech; but his hand, which rested upon the 
parapet, his large, firm, muscular hand, trembled visibly ; 
and seeing it, I was silenced, but by no interruption fi:om 
him. 

" You have spoken of things which you cannot under- 
stand," he said at last, with difficulty. " You were too 
yoxing to comprehend your husband^s character. He in- 
herited a peculiarly self-indulgent temperament from his 
Mier ; no discipline would have corrected it. As a poor 
nian he would have sunk into a mere brute, like himdreds 
^ these mining districts. It was the feult of nature : he 
Iwd every advantage education could give him." 

I am Ignorant," I replied ; " but one thing I feel — ^that 
^0 fedsehood, either acted or spoken, can bring goodness 
*id happiness. His life as your heir, heir to a brother not 
^^^y years older than himself was a lie, and the growth 
^ it was misery and degradation to him. The course you 
^k out for me is the same, and being equally false, it 
^ overthrow the peace of your house." 
"Oh, child I" he groaned, "you torture me.'* 
I could not see his face, which he had concealed in his 
^ds, but his voice was sharp with pain, and for a moment 
^ Was dumb with astonishment and pity. 

"Forgive me, Mr. Clive," I said ; " I have spoken hastily 

and ignorantly. You are older and far wiser than I. Do 

iK)t take to heart the words of a girl like me ; because I 

cannot know all your reasons for acting towards him as 

you did." 

" God knows !" he muttered to himself, as if answering 
some accusation ; " I loved my brother, though he was a 
great trouble to me. I did what I believed best. I heaped 
up riches for him." 

He appeared suddenly to remember my presence, and 
regarding me with a strange blending of sorrow and pro- 
tection, he laid his trembling hand upon mine and con- 
tinued: "You have taken his place. If I have done 
him wrong, let me atone for it by making you happy." 

" Oh ! you can, Mr. Clive," I cried " See, I am not 
used to a great house and a host of servants. Only let 
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Mrs. Ashworth take her own place again ; let me be very 
quiet, and very much alone, and I ^aU soon be happier. 
But for a time, perhaps, I may not seem so happy as you 
would wish me to be." 

" I will yield to you, then," he answered, reluctantly, " at 
least for the present. But in two or three years, when you 
are of age, we must make another arrangement." 

" Let us go and speak to Mrs. Ashworth at once," I said. 

Once more, therefore, we ventured to trespass upon 
Mrs. Ashworth's seclusion. I could not conquer a ner- 
vousness which hovered between dread and daring ; but 
Mr. Clive kept my arm within his own, and there was a 
sense of security in thus leaning upon him. As we thus 
entered the comfortless room, Mrs. Ashworth's eyes rested 
upon us, with a sudden light gleaming in them. It was 
evident that she was in a more placable mood than when I 
had last seen her ; for a fire burned in the grate, and a 
small tin coffee-pot stood upon the trivet, while the round 
deal table held a common set of break^t crockery. Such 
an imaccountable contrast to the luxury of the rest of the 
house could not fail to attract my notice. 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I began, for she and Mr. Clive con- 
tinued silent, •' Mr. Clive consents to me taking my rig^t 
place in this house." 

" You never gave in before. Bruin," she said, jealously. 

" Yes ; once," he answered, with a sigh. 

" Do you know what your right place is ?" she asked. 

" Not exactly," I said. " Before I came here I believed 
I should be no more than a poor relation, a dependant upon 
you ; but Mr. Clive says I am not. You cannot be more 
sorry than I am that I married Edward ; but if you will 
both be kind and patient with me, and not always remember 
my secret marriage, I will try to be what Mr. Clive said 
— ^like your daughter." 

" My daughter !" she echoed, in a tone so softened and 
modulated into sweetness that it startled me to hear it, and 
I looked up quickly to see if it could be the voice of the 
same hard woman who had spoken before. " There cannot 
be two mistresses in the house," she said, sharply. " If 
both of us are to remain, you must submit yourself to me. 
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Brain must clearly understand this. I shall interfere little 

-with you, but when I do you must obey, and without 

pouting or fretting, which will make Bruin angry, not with 

you, but with me ; and that I could not bear. I shall call 

you Mrs. Edward, not Mrs. Olive; that is the title of 

Bruin's wife. You may have one of the women servants 

for your own, but the rest you are not to interfere with. 

It will be very different, having you here instead of 

Edward. He used to be off and away for months together, 

but you will be about the house always ; and two women 

can never agree where one is not above the other. I must 

have authority over every one of my family. You have 

been brought up to a wild, gay, worldly Ufe ; you have 

married yourself to an extravagant and dissipated man. I 

ttn used to living quietly at home, with no other diversion 

^ihan going to church on Sundays, and once on week-days, 

uid I cannot change my habits at my time of life. Can 

you reconcile yourself to this?" 

"I think I can; I will try," I said, with a gloomy 
glimpse into the future. 

'^ I am not a s6fb woman,'' she continued, with a sneer 
ttpon her thin lips ; " I shall not want you to be following 
me about like a lap-dog. I shall leave you very much to 
yourself; but I will see to your comforts ; and I shall not 
spare your faults, which are many, I doubt." 
" I hope not," I murmured. 

** You must not suppose," she resumed, " that because 
you are a married woman at eighteen, you have ceased to 
be a child. I'm more than doubtful you may have learned 
some of your husband's bad ways, and if I remain here I 
shall consider it my duty to correct them. You have been 
living a careless fife of pleasure, and she that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth." 

My memory looked back upon the dark shadows of the 
life she termed a pleasant one ; and, by contrast, the future, 
even as Mrs. Ashworth painted it, appeared so free from 
degradation and difficult, that I was able to assure her 
with sufficient meekness that I hoped to be able to submit 
to her in everything she required of me. 
Mr. Clive had been listening attentively, with a curious 
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smile playing upon his features ; but lie offered no inter- 
ruption while Mrs. Ashworth was speaking to me, and 
when she had finished he looked steadily and significantly 
into her grim face. 

" I shall occupy very much of Mrs. Olive's time," he 
said, ^' as soon as she has recovered her usual health. She 
must learn to interest herself in all my plans for her work- 
people. She will not set herself against them as Edward 
did. As you will continue to act as the mistress here, it 
will set Mrs. Clive free to attend to the pursuits which I 
shall recommend to her." 

I felt relieved, and thanked him warmly, for it seemed 
so much better to be imder his authority and direction 
than under hers. Neither did Mrs. Ashworth appear 
displeased, though she winced a little at his marked 
pronunciation of " Mrs. Clive." She accompanied us 
downstairs to the breakfast-room, and it was quickly felt 
throughout the household that she had resumed her 
ancient sway. All day I was busy, for Mr. Clive had 
sent to a neighbouring town for a fiishionable milliner, 
who came, with two or three assistants, to furnish me 
with a complete and costly widow's costimie, suited to 
my present position. Nothing could please them more 
than my perfect destitution, and they revelled in their 
employment, referring to me on every possible question. 
I foimd that their ideas of necessaries, and the cost of 
them, far transcended mine; but my scruples were met 
always by the assertion that Mr. Clive had ordered them 
to bring everything a lady could possibly require ; every- 
thing that Miss Vigors, of Eockton Castle, had been sup- 
plied with, of course with the needful differences; in 
stating which. Miss Spencer smiled a smile of ecstaoy, 
which she quickly banished, and assumed a more deco- 
rous aspect. 

They worked hard and fast, with a complete enthusiasm, 
for their occupation. Oncie Mrs. Ashworth came into the 
room, and looked round upon the black materials scat- 
tered about, with an absent and preoccupied air ; it ended 
in a burst of passionate tears, and a sudden retreat, with- 
out a word being spoken by her to the women, who had 
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risen deferentially at her entrance. This scene was im- 
mediately followed by a tendency to hysterical agitation 
upon the part of the milliners, from which they were 
delivered only by the extreme pressure of their labours ; 
for unparalleled exertions alone, Miss Spencer assured me, 
could furnish me with my mourning-dress to be donned 
that evening before Mr. CHve returned from his daily visit 
to his iron-works. 

A widow's full costume was ready for me before evening, 
and I was compelled to assiune it, though I did so reluc- 
tantly, for it brought significantly to my mind the severed 
tie which had bound my life to Edward Olive's, and made 
me more prominently his representative in the household. 
For months to come this garb must bring him before my 
memory. I felt that I could have forgotten him more 
speedily but for these melancholy robes, black and heavy, 
which made my pale face look whiter, and my girlish form 
smaller. I looked to myself like a child playing at widow- 
hood. And I wished to forget my husband. Sometimes 
A reproached myself with arguments that his death, and 
Ae awful nature of it, ought to blot out all remembrances, 
save those of a gentle and pensive recollection. But it 
^wi8 not so. My memory was always sitting in judgment 
^pon him. Every mention of his name — and how often it 
^as uttered the conversations I have recorded will show — 
renewed the unspeakable pain with which I thought of 
ever having linked a portion of my life to his. I felt that 
^7 nature could never recover from the woimds it had 
received, imtil my marriage with him had become a dim 
and hazy period of the obscure past. 

I entered the drawing-room in my new and mournful 

costume so silently, and my steps upon the soft carpet 

w^e so soundless, that Mr. Glive did not see me, until I 

stood close beside him. He started, and recoUed from me, 

with a look almost of horror upon his face. But it was no 

more than the lurid gleam which lightens through a dark 

cloud for an instant. He took both my hands in his, and 

held them with a firm but gentle pressure, while the tears 

stood for a moment in his eyes. Then he pressed them to 

his heart with a gesture which would have been awkward 
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but for its tenderness and pity, and murmured a few words, 
as if to himself. 

" Edward CKve's wife/' he said, " and my heir." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Having seen Mrs. Ashworth apparently tolerant of my 
residence at Burcot, Mr. Clive left it within a day or two, 
upon some journey of business, which he explained to me 
with minute partictdarity, and of which I understood very 
little, except that it would probably carry him on to. the 
Continent, and I shotdd be left alone to the mercy of his 
formidable aunt. But whether he had so impressed upoq. 
her his will respecting me as to leave her only the alter- 
native of treating me with moderate consideration, or of 
acting in total defiance to his expressed wishes, I cannot 
say. But while she made me feel hourly her dislike to 
me, I could find no reasonable and definite ground of 
complaint against her, even to myself. Now and then 
she condescended to converse with me, in a hard, harsh 
manner, which never softened into a lower tone or a fleeting 
smile except when she spoke of Mr. Clive. I listened 
eagerly to all she said of him, for, as his dependant, I 
wished to learn thoroughly his character. 

Her own peculiarities developed quickly under my 
scrutiny, now that she had resumed her old station. She 
was an uneducated woman, low-born and low-bred, yet 
with a strength and depth of character that enabled her to 
sustain her present position with a kind of barbaric dig- 
nity. I soon discovered that she was austere and rigid in 
her habits as any fanatic who wishes to win Heaven by a 
discipline of self-mortification. Every morning at four 
she left her hard straw mattress, and spent some hours in 
prayer and meditation in her cold room, where no severity 
of weather could drive her to have a fire kindled imtil 
after her painful devotions were ended. She fasted one 
day in the week, with an absolute abstinence from food, 
until after sunset ; and at all other times she restricted 
herself to the plainest and most meagre diet Her manner 
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to the serrants was marked by a species of proud humility, 
as though she never suffered herself to forget her own 
humble origin ; while they looked up to her with profound 
veneration for her scrupulous attention to her religious 
duties. These were many ; for she attended a chapel 
about two miles off so frequently and regularly that I 
soon found only two evenings a week would be spent with 
me at home. She made a great point of visiting the poor 
in their own dwellings, besides fixing a morning when 
they might receive a weekly dole at Burcot ; and I heard 
from Martha that she was not above performing for them 
many offices of even menial services. In short, Mrs. Ash- 
worth was universally regarded as a saint. I discovered, 
too, that she spent many hours in Mr. Olive's study, but 
▼hat books she read there I had no means of observing, 
for it was no place of access to me. Indeed, I was tacitly 
restricted to my own apartments, and to an elegant little 
houdoir within the drawing-room, which Mrs. Ash worth 
appeared to give up to me, having found me in its several 
times ; after which her foot never entered it. It was my 
own sacred retreat, where I might pass as many hours as 
I chose in utter seclusion. 

As soon as Mr. Olive had taken his departure, the 
household feU into an old unbroken routine. Like the 
grey November days which were come at last, our life 
glided onwards with a dull, imdisturbed sameness. There 
Was not so much repose as dead stagnation in it. Some- 
times I used to wonder how a child's laugh would sound 
in these silent rooms, and with my eyes closed I would 
nunmon the image of a little child tottering about the 
spacious saloons, and prattling in broken accents ; but the 
fincy always ended with a chill shudder of revulsion. I 
could not ramble out into the foggy atmosphere, which 
Was only a degree colder than the gloomy climate of our 
dull home; and I listlessly submitted to my imprison- 
ment, doing little — for I had nothing to do— but stroll 
vacantly about the long corridors and suites of show 
apartments, hung with pictures, at which I sometimes 
looked with heavy eyes ; or loll upon the window-sill for 
hours, longing for the grey mist to roll away from the 
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distant prospect, and reveal to me the fair scene of the 
far-off purple hills, and the green arcades in the park 
surrounding Burcot. 

The chief interest of the day centred in Mrs. Ash- 
worth's custom of writing a letter to Mr. Clive every 
evening. Why she did not write it in his study was a 
secret to me ; but I was glad that she always chose the 
drawing-room as the scene of her labour. For it was a 
labour, and she wrote like one who had learned late in 
life, in characters so large and strong that often I could 
have read them easily without detection. It was evident 
that she experienced a profound pride and pleasure, yet 
not unmingled with anxiety, in this occupation ; for now 
and then she would sit in deep thought, with her straight, 
white eyebrows knitted into hard lines of deliberation, as 
if toiling to express herself with the greatest accuracy. 
Sometimes her compositions appeared to give her great 
satisfaction, for she would read them through again and 
again, her lips moving and her eyes glittering with plea- 
sure. But at other times her face would darken with dis- 
content ; after an hour's labour, she would tear the paper 
into the smallest atoms, and scatter them impatiently 
about the floor. The crowning act of all was the sealing 
of the letter, with a nervous hand and an anxious face, 
which lit up with contentment when a great black seal 
effectually secured the communication from being read by 
any one but " Bruin Clive, Esq.," to whom it was addressed. 

It was early in December, a dark, frosty evening. Mrs. 
Ashworth was away as usual at chapel, when the door of 
my little boudoir was opened, causing me to start with 
nervous astonishment, and Captain Vigors was announced. 
I could scarcely refrain from tears of gladness and relief, 
so pleasant was it to hear the cordial tones of his voice and 
look into his friendly face. He was my kinsman and my 
nearest neighbour, yet I had been six or seven weeks at 
Burcot, and seen nothing of him. 

" Why have you never been before ?" I asked, reproach- 
ftiUy. 

" Why have you denied yourself to me ?" he said. " I 
have called again and again. You are my cousin, Rhoda, 
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yet I could never be admitted to see you. I feel as if I 
had a right to see you earlier than any one else. You are 
looking pale and melancholy." 

"I did not know you had ever been to see me," I 
answered. 

'^ I thought so !" he exclaimed. ^' Bruinness is keeping 

guard over you. I suspected it was so, and I determined 

to come when she was out. We ought to see one another 

often ; for your mother's old home is not more than two 

nules from here, in the same parish ; but I have not seen 

you at church yet." 

"No, I have not been well," I said. 

"You look ill," he continued, in a lowered tone, " and 

no wonder. Caroline is completely prostrated ; she cannot 

come to see you yet. My poor mother I I could not per- 

soade her to go into the first boat with Carry ; she said 

Ae would stay and die with me, and before I cotdd assure 

W that we men might save ourselves by climbing the 

'ocks, the boat was fidl ; and she had to get into the last. 

Rhoda, she told us she had not seen you ; but none of us 

needed her. If she had but stayed with us, she might be 

*live now ; and she would have been a better friend to 

you than I can be." 

He spoke so low and tremulously that I could scarcely 
near the words. His voice, and manner, and appearance 
^^ so different to those of the people with whom I had 
Hitherto associated. Even in his trouble there was a high- 
bred control, which gave me no feeling of embarrassment ; 
but inspired a pure and sunple sympathy for his sorrow. 

"I may call you EhodaP" he said, in a tone half ques- 
tioning, half asserting. 

" You are the only one I shall hear the name from," I an- 
swered, "and I am too young to lose my Christian name yet." 
He smiled, and pressed my hand gently. " And I may 
come to visit you on the familiar terms of a cousin ?" he 
added. 
" I scarcely know," I said; " there is Mrs. Ash worth !" 
"Yes," he said, "and Mr. Clive. Do you know, 
Rhoda, that he is the great man, the hero of this part of 
the county I Everybody talks of his doings. They say 
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he is gone to St. Petersburg now to secure some contract for 
the Underdale Iron-works from the Russian Government." 

" To Eussia I" I cried. " No ; I know nothing about 
his movements." 

" Caroline told me," he answered. " He is a wonderful 
fellow is Bruin Clive ; this part of the county has been 
almost made by him, and not a creature grudges him his 
prosperity. No, not my father, who was constrained to 
part with this folly of old Sir George's. What a magnifi- 
cent place it is 1" 

" But Mr. Clive will be away a long time," I said. 

" No longer than he can help," answered George ; " you 
never heard of such a man of business ! He might be at 
Cairo one week, and I should not be amazed to hear that 
he was at Calcutta or New York the next. He tells one 
he has some thousands of men to provide employment for ; 
but Fm sure there is not one that works half as hard as 
Mr. Clive. He is the exact opposite to Edward." 

"Don't mention my husband to me," I said, with a 
pang at the hearing of his name. 

"Never again, my sweet cousin," replied George; 
" only let me say you must not suppose that though we 
were old comrades, I am like him. I shall be a very dif- 
ferent fellow now. That night in the storm brought to 
my mind many things which a man ought to think of; 
and the troubles since have stamped them there. You 
will help me, Rhoda ; will you not ? So thoughtful, and 
good, and womanly as you are ; you will be my teacher." 

I turned away from him with a sickening recollection 
of the time when Edward had thus spoken and pleaded, 
and I had been vain enough to believe and trust in him. 
Captain Vigors could have uttered nothing more effectual 
to harden my heart against him. I listened coldly to what 
he had further to say, and every moment I detected or 
fancied some resemblance to Edward's mode of speaking 
and thinking. He could not altogether remain uncou'- 
scious of my cold criticism ; and at last he rose to take 
his leave. As I accompanied him into the adjoining 
drawing-room, we came face to face "with Mrs. Ashworth, 
who had just returned from her nightly devotions. 

" Oh, Mrs. Ashworth," he said, almost gaily, " you see 
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I have called at an unseasonable time ; but I have so oilten 
Mled in finding Mrs. Olive at home during the day that I 
ventured to try the evening. When are you coming to 
see Caroline ? Poor girl, she would be glad to see you, 
though she will not receive any other of her friends. I 
often say, that if she were one of the poor girls belonging 
to your works you would be kinder to her." 

"I have visited Miss Vigors twice," she answered 
frigidly. 

" Indeed ! I did not hear of it," he said. " Well, come 
again, and bring Mrs. Clive with you, if she will set cere- 
mony on one side. I will show her Rockton Grange. 
Good-bye." 

Mrs. Ashworth looked greyer and grimmer than ever 
tM she stood opposite to me with her imposing bulk and 
stature, and looking down upon me with a frown. 

"I wish to know what errand brought young Vigors 
bere ?" she asked, with an abrupt snarL 

" He wanted to see me," I said. " He had called seve- 
ral times, and been denied." 
"What has he to do with you ?" she inquired. 
"He saved my life in the shipwreck," I answered. 
"What made him consider your life worth saving?" 
This was asked with an angry sneer. 

" Captain Vigors thought any woman's life worth an 
effort." 

" I don't believe it," she said. " He would not have 
nm the risk for an old woman like me. Was he in love 
with you." 

" Mrs. Ashworth I" I exclaimed, indignantly ; " he knew 
I was a married woman." 

" He did not know," she replied. " Mr. Mitchell 
assured me you were not married ; and if Captain Vigors 
had taken a fancy to you, he would have had no reason to 
conceal it." 

" He had scarcely seen me," I said. " We were fece to 
face with death, and no evil motive could have nerved him 
to the risk he encountered for my sake. It was pure 
courage and pity for me ; and I shsill never^ never forget 
his noble conduct." 

I spoke warmly ; for now that George Vigors was gone, 
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I felt that I had heen scarcelj cordial to him. Besides, I 
was angry that Mrs. Ashworth should have prevented him 
seeing me before, during this dreary month of November. 

'^ I cannot allow young men to dawdle about the house, 
however," said Mrs. Ashworth. " If you are a widow you 
shall live like a widow. I will have no light conduct, 
no flirting, or pleasure-seeking, such as you have hem 
brought up to." 

" I have not been brought up to it," I replied ; " but 
Captain Vigors is my cousin ; he and his &mily are the 
only relations I have ; so he has a double right to visit 
me. 

" How is he your cousin ?" 

" My mother was Rhoda Vigors," I said. 

" The sister of Sir Greorge, who married beneath her ?" 

" Yes." 

" Secret marriages seem to run in the family," said Mrs. 
Ashworth. 

" I hope my mother never repented of hers as I do of 
mine," I answered. 

Mrs. Ashworth frowned, but said nothing ; and was lost 
in deep meditation for some minutes. Then half a smile 
dawned upon her shrewd face, and she resumed the con- 
versation, but in a milder tone. 

** So you are not of a low stock ?" she said. 

"I am a Vigors on the mother's side," I answered, 
assuming an air of dignity ; " and my father was a clergy- 
man, though he was poor." 

" I don't value birth a straw," she continued. " Tm a 
collier's daughter, and my mother made bricks in a brick- 
field. But some folks care ; and I daresay the county 
people would make quite a pet of you. There's been a 
fuss about you already ; so romantic they say your history 
is. You'd have more influence with them than Caroline 
Vigors herself. Most of the gentry rouind have sent to 
inquire after you ; and when it is known that you are the 
daughter of Ehoda Vigors, you could visit wherever you 
please among them." 

" I do not care for the county people, Mrs. Ashworth," 
I said, sorrowiully, " and I don't feel as if I should ever 
want to visit much." 
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" But if we have a connexion with them we must keep 
it up," she replied. " Bruin ought to be the member for 
the borough. Ay ! Bruin Clive, John Olive's son. And 
as soon as we have reform in Parliament, which we must 
have by-and-by, many of our own people will have votes. 
But we shall need aid from the gentry as welL" She 
raised her head to its loftiest height, and her figure seemed 
aknost to dilate and expand with the pride of her ambi- 
lion, as she spoke of Bruin Clive becoming member for 
the borough. I had never thought of Parliament or poli- 
tics in any way, and I could scarcely help laughing. 
" I don't imder stand anjrthing about it," I owned. 
Mrs. Ashworth untied her bonnet, and laid it and her 
shawl on one side, as if she had not a moment to spare, 
and at once began to give me my first lesson in the 
agitatmg politics of the day, which were engrossing the 
thoughts and schemes of Englishmen from one end of the 
country to the other. As she warmed with her subject, 
and found in me an earnest listener, she forgot her ani- 
niosity in the keen pleasure of awakening new thoughts in 
'"y mind, while I was ready to yield my homage to her 
™rewd and far-seeing arguments. It was the first mo- 
ment of cordiality between us. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

-^FTER finding George Vigors at Burcot, Mrs. Ashworth 

Bo longer considered it advisable to leave me alone and 

imwatched, while she pursued her pilgrimages of devotion 

and almsgiving ; for the following afternoon she invited 

me to accompany her in a drive to a portion of Mr. Clive*s 

Works, known as the Cradley Coal Field. As yet I had 

seen nothing of the neighbourhood in which I was about to 

dwell, in all probability, for many years, and I accepted 

the imperious invitation with alacrity. Mrs. Ashworth 

drove in her own pony carriage unattended, for, as she told 

me, she hated to have men-servants dangling about her. 

Nor did she need one, having been accustomed to horses 

from her childhood, when, as she added rather grimly, she 

L 
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had been accustomed to drive and ride like a boy, those 
which drew the jenny carriages to and from the pits. She 
had no desire to conceal her low origin, and she pleased 
herself as we rode along, with short and sharp reminis- 
'Cences of her early life, to which I listened with curiosity 
■Bud interest, wondering more and more at the remarkable 
woman who sat beside me. It was the first time that I 
liad been past the lodge. We quitted the park at the 
•eastern side, leaving the west, with its beautiful landscapes, 
behind us, and setting our faces] towards the cold greyish 
blue sky of a wintry afternoon, which was darkened by 
columns and clouds of smoke, the earhest tokens of the 
'Coal-fields which we were approaching. A gradual ascent 
%)rought us at last to a point from which I could look 
rround to a far distant horizon, ^here was stretched 
Ibefore me an extensive plain, rising almost imperceptibly 
towards the sky-line, many miles away, and dotted through- 
out its whole extent with blotches of black-mouthed pits, 
and tall chimneys, and bleak, dingy houses. Here and there 
43tood a row of pollard willows, leia£ess and bare, tracking 
•out the course of some old brook, long since dried up, 
»or still feeding their sickly branches with the moisture of 
:a dark unwholesome stream. As* we drove alang, we 
passed miserable huts, lymg in the hollows between the 
t)anks of clunch, and falling into ruin, but propped up and 
held together by iron chains and clamps ; every dwelling 
•chained and fettered as if it were some wretched slave 
which would fain escape if it could. There was, however, 
a whirl of Hfe which excited me; of life vehement, 
wrestling, and conquering. There were engines, with a 
motion of life in their ponderous beams, which rose and 
fell incessantly, in measure with the booming and beating 
of some mighty heart, which one could hear at work beneath 
the hollow surface. There were also sudden metallic shrieks, 
and a mysterious clanking of chains, as if troops of invisible 
captives surrounded us ; large skips ascended out of the 
pits with strange loads, and swung down again, with a 
groan, to the unknown work-rooms below the groimd 
where we trod. I gazed pityingly upon the labourers, 
grimed with coal-dust, who flitted about the cabins on the 
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pit-banks, or squatted under the roadside walls ; and upon 
the women, coarse and swarthy, who were bearing heavy 
burdens upon their heads; and upon the half-naked 
children, who ran along the miry roads beside us, keeping 
up dexterously with our pace. My companion had been 
such a child, and such a woman, and I could not help 
stealing some furtive glances at her, as I saw these living 
illustrations of the early life she had been recalling. 

Mrs. Ashworth was probably conscious of my thoughts, 
for a frown gathered upon her features, and she ceased con- 
versing altogether. Presently we stayed at a roadside inn, 
where she was received with almost servile obeisance. 
When we left the carriage, from which she took a large 
wicker-basket, containing numerous articles of food for 
distribution among her pensioners, she led the way from 
hut to hut, entering each with an air of humble familiarity 
with its occupants, and administering rehef and counsel in 
a very practical manner. A first glow of respect and 
liHog for her began to dawn upon me. She seemed a 
b^r woman here in these offices of tenderness towards 
^ poor, than in the midst of the incongruous splendours 
of Burcot ; and I followed her with increasing willingness, 
«8 she conducted me through the hollows between the 
cinder hills, and across a few fields lying fallow in wintry 
bareness, imtil we reached a spot as solitary and blank 
«nd sterile as any wilderness refuge in the world. At the 
end of a long slope of clunch, which was cracked and per- 
forated like a lava stream, there stood a long low hovel, 
leaning forward upon three rough props, upon which rested 
its roof of mildewed thatch ; not a single window broke 
the blind, blank wall, which seemed crumbling to decay ; 
and the only sign of habitation was a thin line of smoke 
rising from the blackened chimney. The hut was built at 
the side of the largest cinder hill we had yet passed, a spot 
forsaken long since by the life of labour, for old shafts 
yawned about it, and the cabins beside them were fallen 
into utter ruin, nothing being left of them but their founda- 
tions, and the black soil of their earthen floors. 

" Is it possible that anybody can exist here?" I asked. 
Mrs. Ashworth did not answer, nor did she make any 

l2 
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pause in her rapid progress, for she was walking with in- 
creased swiftness, and her face was set into a hard expres- 
sion of resolve. This hovel was her destination, and as we 
approached it, her steps quickened, yet faltered. I could 
no longer keep up to her masculine strides ; so, looking 
back from time to time to make sure that I was following, 
she sped up the black bare hollow, until I saw her stand, 
with a baffled look, before a low doorway, which was con- 
cealed from view by one of the props standing before it. 
When I reached the place where she stood, she knocked 
again faintly and hesitatingly, as if her hand had suddenly 
lost its strength. 

" Stand back, Rachel Ashworth," said a shrill quavering 
voice within the miserable hut ; " stand back, and let the 
young mistress of Burcot enter first." 

Mrs. Ashworth turned deathly pale, and leaned trem- 
blingly against the door-post, while I regarded her agitation 
with immixed astonishment. 

" Who is it ?" I asked. " What person lives here P" 

She could not speak to reply to me, but nerving herself 
with an evident effort, she laid her fingers upon the string 
which lifted the latch inside. But the same thin and aged 
voice bade her desist, with a cackling laugh which seemed 
to mock at her discomfiture. 

" The door will open only to the young mistress of 
Burcot," it reiterated. 

She made way for me sullenly, and the door opened from 
within as soon as I stood before it. I entered a room so 
low, that Mrs. Ashworth's tall form could not stand upright, 
except in the middle, where the ceiling was supported by 
a rough unbarked prop, similar to those which held up the 
outside walls. The ceiling had been wrenched several 
inches from the wall at one end, by the sinking of the earth 
beneath, and the floor sloped down to it at a considerable 
inclination. Everything bore the token of squalor and 
neglect ; but in the dim light which struggled through a 
few panes of almost opaque glass, I could distinguish some 
strange designs and hieroglyphics upon the yellow plaster, 
and upon a black oak table some thick volumes clasped 
with brass, and an instrument, which I knew afterwards 
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was a rude attempt at an astrolabe. The sole occupant of 
the hovel, whom I did not see for a minute or two^ was a 
singularly small and withered old woman, whose skin was 
as yellow and dry as parchment, and whose eyes glittered 
in the gloom which surrounded her, like the eyes of a cat. 
" You are welcome," she said, addressing me with an 
extravagantly low obeisance, while she took no notice of 
Mrs. Aidiworth, who stood just within the door, her proud 
head bent imder the low ceiling, and her &ced turned most 
anxiously towards the old crone. 

" It was not I who came to see you, my good woman," 
I answered ; " Mrs. Ashworth has been round to visit 
some of Mr. Olive's cottagers, and she invited me to come 
with her. It is she who has come to see you." 

"I know Rachel Ashworth's errand to me," said the 
woman, sneeringly : " but hasn't she told you who I am ? 
Have you never heard talk of Bitha More ?" 

"Never," I said, almost laughing at the poor creature's 
tone of importance. 

" Look roimd," she said, " and tell me what you guess 
I am." 

I looked round once again at the gloomy and squalid 
^oom, and at the wrinkled face of my questioner ; with all 
the paltry artifices and contrivances with which she 
^ught to heighten the mystery of her own appearance, and 
^e aspect of her dwelling. I smiled, but I did not speak. 
" Don't you want to consult me ?" she asked in a tone 
of chagrin ; "do you know my power ?" 

"I never heard of you till now," I replied ; " but I can 
guess what you are, a fortune-teller." 

"A fortune-teller!" she shrieked; "a mere gipsy cheat? 
No, no, my lady. I've studied the stars. I can cast na- 
tivities, and give judgment upon them. It's no rare thing 
for ladies like you to come to consult me. Ask Mrs. 
Ashworth. Many and many have come to me, and I 
could answer any question they put." 

" But I have no questions to ask," I said ; " the tale of 
my life is partly told." 

" Nay," she answered, " it's hardly begun, for you're no 
more than nineteen years of age. Nineteen ! why, I'm 
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ninety ; and you say the tale of your life is partly told. 
Tell me when you were born, and where ; and FU consult 
the stars for you." 

" No, no," I said ; " I had no idea of coming here. It 
was Mrs. Ashworth who brought me, and she has some- 
thing or other for you in that large Ijasket of hers, — ^teHi 
or sugar, or tobacco. I daresay you will like them, and 
they will do you more good than it woidd do me good to 
hear what the stars have to say of me. I don't want to 
hear anything about the future." 

" Rachel Ashworth," said the old crone, peremptorily, 
"did you bring Mrs. Clive here for me to cast her 
nativity ?" 

" Yes," she answered, reluctantly, as she met my indig- 
nant and contemptuous gaze fixed upon her. 

" Where were you bom ?" asked Bitha. 

" I don't know," I said, " neither do I know when, my 
good woman. Tm afraid Mrs, Ashworth will lose her 
trouble, and you your fee, for I cannot answer your ques- 
tion if I would." 

" Her mother was Rhoda Vigors," said Mrs. Ashworth, 
in a troubled voice ; " you remember Rhoda Vigors ?" 

" Ay, do I!" answered the woman, triimiphantly ; "and 
the day and the hour when her child was bom. And 
this is the child! Why, I cast her nativity then and 
there, and took it up to the Old Hall at Underdale, to 
give it to the mother ; and she was dead, and her corpse 
streaked out. Stay : I have it by me still." 

She crawled slowly up a crazy ladder leading to the 
loft over-head, and we could hear her muttering and 
chuckling to herself, as she turned over her hoards, ss 
plainly as if she had been in the room with us. Mrs. 
Ashworth has sunk into a chair, and sat with her eyes 
bent upon the ground, without once looking up at me. 
The utmost anxiety was torturing her, and I could see her 
shiver when she heard the old woman about to return to 
us with the object of her search. 

It was a large slieet of paper, time-stained and worn, 
with some kind of hieroglyphic at the head. A thrill of 
superstition ran through me, as I saw the yeUow record of 
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my life, written nineteen years ago, when I was an uncon- 
scions infimt, and mj mo^er was, as the woman said, " a 
corpse streaked out." I wanted to take it from her palsied 
fingers, and read it for myself ; but she was on the watch 
to prevent me ; neither would she let me look over her. 
She bade me sit down under the window ; and after look- 
ing at me steadUj, and apparently studying the hierogly- 
phic with profound attention, she said, with cra^ 
solemnity — 

^'The past is finished, and is known to both of us. 
Unless you have fiuth in my art, it would be useless to 
read the future to you. Yet this I foresaw ; and you may 
read it here for yourself. It is written down in order. 
The subject will be — a young wife, a young widow, and a 
young mother." 

I pressed my hand upon my eyes, to keep back the 
tears which were starting to them. For that instant there 
was a silence in the place ; but Mrs. Ashworth uttered a 
low firantic cry, and half started from her seat ; while the 
wretched old creature burst into a shrill, scofiing, chuckling 
^AQgh, and rocked her puny body to and fro, with derisive 
mirth. 

'^ Fool !" she ejaculated ; " blind fool ! She has not 
found that out yet. There^U be a heir to Burcot before* 
the May days come." 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I said, gently, " I have often wished 
to tell you. It is not my faidt. You saw I was ill and 
tmhappy, but you never inquired what ailed me, nor 
seemed sorry for me." 

She sat still, with an expression of abject despair upon 
her face, and moaning sorrowfully to herself, as if she had 
no energy to lifb up her head, or to answer me when I 
spoke to her. The woman held a cup of water to her 
lips, but laughed again more mockingly than before, when, 
she seemed roused and refreshed by drinking it. 

^' Mrs. Ashworth, it is getting late," I said again ; ^* the 
twilight has fidlen already, and we are a long way from' 
home. Come ; we must start at once." 

She obeyed me mechanically ; but when I went to the- 
door I could fijid no way of opening it. 
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" Nobody crosses the same threshold in coining in and 
going when they come to me," said the witch. "You 
must pass out with your feces northward. Follow me 
this way." 

She conducted us to another entrance, which was con- 
cealed by the jamb of the chimney, and tmfastening it 
hastily, she almost pushed us out into the dark. Before 
us lay the same tableland which I had seen by day ; but 
it had undergone a magic transformation ; and an illimi- 
table plain stretched as far as my eye could reach, upon 
which the great conflict between light and darkness was 
everjTwhere urged with incessant strife. The vast area of 
the coal-fields was not lost in the gathering gloom ; it was 
rather more vividly displayed ; for, from the spot where 
we stood to the far-off line of the sky, there glowed and 
flared innumerable flames, borne aloft like torches on the 
summit of high towers. Aroimd them lay beds of fire, 
now smothered and black for a moment, and again kind- 
ling at every breath of wind, and rolling like glimmering 
and burning waves across the groimd. All about there 
was a lurid glare, which cast a red hue upon the cinder 
hills and lava-like mounds, and the united chains stretching 
from pole to pole along them. Mrs. Ashworth paused for 
a minute ; not to look at the strange, yet, to her, familiar 
landscape before us ; but with her wild eyes fastened upon 
me. Then suddenly she tossed her arms above her head, 
bursting into a passionate cry which rang through my 
brain. Starting down the barren field before us, she 
walked on swifijly, with gestures of despair ; and sobs, 
which were borne back to my ears by the wind, mingled 
with the moan, "Oh, Bruin — Bruin! Oh, Bruin — 
Bruin ! " 

I could scarcely keep her in sight, though I followed 
with all my speed, fearing to be left alone in that strange 
and deserted place, with nobody, save the old crone in tlie 
hut behind me, who could guide me home. Thus fol- 
lowing, I was brought by the frantic and passionately 
lamenting woman to a scene which often returns to me in 
my dreams, after the interval of these many years. 

I pursued the soimd of her voice, for I could no longer 
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Bee her, along an ascent, very steep, until I came upon the 
summit, upon which were piles of iron ore, lit up by a 
bright light behind them, that served to guide my feet, 
without fear of stumbling. Passing round the comer of 
one of these heaps, I came suddenly upon a furnace of fire 
more brilliant, and of heat more intense, than any I had 
ever fancied. Even at thiB distance where I stood, motion- 
leBB and stricken with afiright, I felt its scorching breath 
88 a torrid wind upon my cheeks. It was a tower ; or 
rather — ^for I looked down into it — a well of fire ; and 
against the rounded sides, glazed and white with fervent 
lieat, there broke wreaths of golden foam, light and graceful 
as the spray of the sea. Rising higher and higher, it 
™hed against iiie imprisoned masonry, like some vin- 
^ctive and cruel, but captured, creature, which could only 
*^ out craving tongues of flame as I approached nearer 
^ it. For as I looked, the spell of terror which had 
^^eprived me of motion was broken by another dread. The 
^ght was more intense than that of the day — a revealing 
"gnt which brought into painful distinctness every object 
^pon which it shone; and in its full blaze stood Mrs. 
-^worth. I could see every line in her face : the dry 
^6d eyeballs, where the very tears were scorched up ; the 
gKgtening folds of white hair ; the pitiful quivering of her 
outstretched hands. Her lips were moving quickly, though 
^0 Boimd broke through them, and drops of agony hung 
^pon her forehead. I called to her, without daring to go 
iiearerj for I detected insanity in every feature, but she 
gave no heed to me. Suddenly my eyes fell upon another 
figure. That of an old man, with grey hair brushed 
smoothly over his forehead ; with deep kindly blue eyes, 
and lips smiling placidly, though fallen in with age. He 
was crouching down near to the furnace, with an open 
book upon his knees, in which he was reading diligently, 
and as he read he smiled happily to himself. I was at his 
side in a moment. Laying my hand upon his shoulder, I 
pointed to Mrs. Ashworth. The roar of the flames drowned 
my hurried words ; but he appeared to comprehend the 
danger I dreaded, and hastened to the mouth of the fur- 
nace, from which I had shrunk in terror. I saw him grasp 
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Mrs. Ashworth's arm firmly, and saw her turn upon him 
with fierce resistance. There was a recoil on both sides 
— a long and doubtfid gaze. Then from Mrs. Ashworth^s 
parched lips a low and sorrowful cry, which I heard 
through all the crackling of the flames. I saw her weeping ; 
I saw the poor old man hold her hands in his, while his 
tears fell ^st upon them. It was plain that these two had 
met again after a separation, it might be, of many years. 
WhateTer visions of her girlhood had been awakened ; 
whatever he had been to her in the olden times ; he had 
saved her life and reason now. The salutary tears which 
flowed from her burning eyeballs mastered the mania 
which had taken possession of her brain ; and she suffered 
him to lead her back to the place where I was waiting 
for them. 

^' I only thought I^d like to see the frimace once again," 
she said to me, hurriedly; "as I've done himdreds of 
times when I was a girl. Brum 'ud be angry if he knew, 
maybe. But it wasn't anythiog else, Simeon ; I was only 
thinking about old times, when thee and me used to creep 
up there to warm ourselves of a winter's night. I's cold 
to-night, and that's what made me think about it. I like 
to remember old times ; ay, and old friends, when I can. 
But we must make haste back to Burcot now ; it is so late. 
Grood-by, Simeon." 

** Nay," replied the old man, looking kindly upon my 
undisguised terror. " My house is anigh here, and thee 
shall come, and I'll send to Robert Perry's for thy little 
gig ; I saw it there awhile sin', and Robert told me it were 
thine." 

She attempted to raise some objections, but I so eagerly 
overruled them, and so earnestly assured the old man that 
I would go with him to his cottage, that she was compelled 
to yield ; and we followed Simeon to his dwelling. 



•1 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OuB path lay along the bank of a large pond, or reservoir, 
yrhoee waters glowed with a livid red in the fitful glare of 
the fomaceB around it. Beyond that stood a workshed, 
covering several acres of ground, down which I looked 
through long rows of burning ovens. The iron was being 
lieated to a white heat, and rolled about the flames by 
swarthy workmen, who played with the huge masses as 
with toys. In the centre was a massive hammer, which, 
as it beat upon the bales of metal placed beneath, caused 
a magic fountain of diamond-like sparks to rise and fall 
continuously. But my companions did not slacken their 
steps for a moment; from the clangour and roar, and 
flaming light, we passed on into an extreme darkness. In 
a few minutes we reached a dwelling, such as those I had 
noticed during the day — a blackened and comfortless 
hovel, held up by chains and clamps, built upon soil which 
had sunk several feet lower than the highway. We 
descended by a few rude steps to the door, which Simeon 
opened, and we passed on into a kitchen scrupulously and 
Baarvellously clean. There was the usual furniture of a 
collier's cottage : an oak dresser, with shelves of crockery, 
and gaudy tea-trays above it ; an eight-day clock, with 
a full moon surmounting the dial plate ; a corner cup- 
board, with painted panels; a small round table, of 
deal; and a few chairs, one an arm-chair, standing on 
the hearth. Some highly-coloured pictures of Scripture 
subjects decorated the walls ; in the window-sill were 
arranged a number of plants in flower-pots of the brightest 
red pottery ; among them lay Simeon's Bible and hymn- 
book. A large fire was burning in the grate, which threw 
a ruddy light into the room, and crackled and chattered 
with a brisk noise, which was the only sound in the empty 
house. It formed a pleasant picture, atoning for the 
dreariness of the outer aspect. When the kindly, bene- 
volent-looking old man welcomed us heartily to his fire- 
side, and urged Mrs. Ashworth to be seated in his own 
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arm-chair, I felt that this might be as true and happy a 
home as the great and grand mansion at Burcot. 

" Rachel," he said, in a persuasive tone ; " if thee'd take 
off thy things, just for two or three minutes, it 'ud seem 
more real and home- like to have thee under my roof-tree 
onct again. I'd like to feel for a while as if all I'd set 
my mind on had come ; as if what had come true had been 
only a weariful dream." 

Mrs. Ashworth laid aside her bonnet and cloak, sub- 
missively, upon the dresser ; but Simeon took them up 
with great care, and himg them upon a nail behind the 
door. 

" Thee used to hang them up a-that'us, at the old house 
at home," he said, smiling somewhat sadly. " Then, if 
none of us were looking at thee, thee would'st turn, and 
prink thyself at thy father's shaving-glass at the back of 
the door. Eh ! but we were young at that time o' the day." 

He came and sat down opposite to her, one on each side of 
the little table ; and I thought that though she wore a bright 
and costly dress, oddly out of place on that hiunble hearth, 
she did not look in any way that man's superior. Her face 
had lost a good deal of its pride and haughtiness ; and her 
lips were firmly set together, as if no words of Simeon 
should break through their sullen dumbness. 

" My dear," said Simeon to me, " I heard tell that thee 
was the wife of little Edward Clive. Eh I but his father and 
me were butties when we were lads, and worked in the 
same pit. He throve wonderfully did John Clive ; but he 
was never a happy man. My dear, I wouldn't have changed 
place with him, not for all his riches, nor Bruin's neither. 
Was he ever a happy man, Rachel ?" 

!Mrs. Ashworth shook her head emphatically, but she did 
not open her lips. 

** I remember thee, Rachel," he continued, " when thee 
was no more than a teeny bit of a child, trimpling along 
the pit-banks, with thy lather's dinner. I used to drive 
the horse round the gin-ring to please thee. John Clive 
was always a-teazing and a-hurting thee ; and thee'd run 
to me, when thy father wasn't by, to be taken care of 
against him. Dost thee remember it as well ?" 
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In RacheFs eyes there glowed an unwelcome recollection 
of those early days. 

^' They teU me thou rt not ashamed to be told of such 
things,'' he said, deprecatingly. ^' And, oh ! Rachel, doesn^t 
thee remember t^e great market at Ullington, the Christmas 
market, when all the lads and lasses met one another there ? 
Fm thinking of that Christmas market, afler I had gone to 
holing in the pit, and my wages were higher, and I bought 
a blue ribbon thee was hankering afler, and thee took off 
thy bonnet at the stall, and tied the ribbon in thy hair, which 
was black then as the blackest coal. That very day, thee 
minds, thee and thy sister began to consort with John 
Clive, and I went and 'listed in a tiff." 

Still silent sat the proud woman, as if she neither 
heard nor heeded the old man's words. Simeon laid his 
grimed and homy hand upon the table between them, 
and stooping forward to gaze pleadingly into her hard 
&ce went on to speak in a tone so plaintive, that I looked 
rotind at him, inquiringly, and saw the tears rolling slowly 
down his cheeks. 

" It's hard to think why Grod permitted it," he said ; 
" but His blessed will be done. Dost thee never bethink 
thee, Bachel, of that Sabbath-day, when we'd been together 
to hear Mr. Wesley preach ; how we came away under 
deep convictions of our sin ; when we reached the dingle- 
side, with the poplars and ashen trees wavering over the 
^^oad, how we stole in out of sight, and knelt down hand in 
^d in the shadow, and my heart welled out in prayer 
for thee and me ? I never hear the cuckoo, but what I 
t*^ of it ; for as I was in prayer we heard the cuckoo 
singing for the first time that year, and thee said'st it was 
* token as we should do more praying than ought else the 
^6xt twelvemonth. It was na' much praying on thy side; 
but me — I wrestled and agonised, with groanings that can- 
not be uttered, with strong supplications, and with many 
*6ar8, all that long and weary year." 

Hachel Ashworth bowed down her head upon her out- 
spread hands, but neither word nor sigh escaped her yet. 

" Oh, Rachel I" he cried, pityingly ; " thee wast fause to 
thy first love, both to Grod and me. Fause ! but it brought 
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thee neither profit nor pleasure, for John Clive married 
thy sister. Yet Td have welcomed thee back, and rejoiced 
over thee like the stray sheep ; even if thee had wandered 
fiirther and further away, and had come back after all, and 
said, * I repent me, Simeon.' Ay I Vd have forgiven thee, 
and never cast up thy fauseness against thee. And will 
not the Lord take thee back, and pardon aU thy sms ? Ay 
will He I For He loves thee better than the mother that 
bore thee ; better than me, who's loved thee over forty 
years. He'll receive thee without upbraiding ; only those 
gentle words, ' Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin 
no more.' " 

" I did go and sin no more," she muttered. 

" Nay, but Rachel," he continued ; " thy whole life is a 
rebellion against Him. Thou dost not repent. Thou hast. 
never stood at His feet weeping, and washing His feet with 
thy tears, and saying in thy heart, *I am not worthy.' I 
know that thou'st bearing the heat and burden of sin all 
this while, though the world seems to go well with thee, 
and thou'st rich, and increased in goods, and all men speak 
well of thee. I know it. Because I yearned to see thee, 
and may-be to speak to thee, I left our old home, and came 
here to work under Bruin. Bruin knows I'm come. And 
now thou'st an aging woman, Rachel, but thy grey hairs 
are na' whitening for a crown of glory. Sometimes I think 
I shall scarce rest in heaven without thee. Think thee, 
Rachel, if thee would even now return to the Lord, we 
should yet dwell in one home together, where God would 
be our Father, and the angels our companions — Fd well 
nigh said play-fellows — before His throne; for I was 
thinking of the time when we were children, and sang 
hymns together in our play." 

" Let us pray," he said, after a short silence, looking 
from her to me ; and I knelt down with the old man. But 
Mrs. Ash worth did not move : the flickering firelight cast 
her shadow across the hearth, and it fell false and flicker- 
ing upon his breast. With closed eyes and uplifl^ed hands, 
he poured forth a prayer, so peculiarly earnest and be- 
seeching, that I trembled as I listened to it, feeling myself 
in a Presence realized by him, but vague and imfanuliar 
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to me. Ab lie finished we heard the wheels of the carriage 
fltoppiiig opposite the cottage, and Mrs. Ashworth hastily 
put on her bonnet and cloak again. I grasped Simeon's 
hand, and would have bade him good-bj, but he offered to 
go with us to Burcot : a proposal which I accepted eagerly, 
and which Mrs. Ashworth seemed unwilling or afraid to 
reject. 

We returned home slowly, Simeon walking at the pony's 
head. I felt protection and comfort in his guardianship. 
Mrs. Ashwordi sat beside me, with features concealed by 
the darkness, but which I invested with the terrible and 
mournful expressions which had swept across them during 
the day. TThen we arrived at Burcot she did not stay to 
iqpeak a word to Simeon, but hurried on into the house, 
and out of sight.' With a kindly farewell of " Grod be with 
you," Simeon retraced his steps to his own little hovel. 

Mrs. Ashworth did not join me again that night, and as 
I sat alone far on into the hours, thinking over the occur- 
rences of the past day, I came to the natural conclusion 
that she was not in her soimd mind, though she had 
sufficient self-control to conceal her mania. From some 
inexplicable cause, she evidently regarded me with even 
greater animosity than that which she had manifested 
towards my husband. I could remember many times, 
when Edward had bitterly spoken of their mutual hatred. 
But for me, her eccentricities and her unconcealed aversion 
threatened more serious and mischievous consequences than 
to him, who could escape from its influence whenever he 
pleased. Until now she had never alarmed me ; but as I 
carefully secured the locks of my bed-room, I felt that it 
Would be impossible to keep myself free from care and 
terror. It was neither Mrs. Ashworth's hatred nor insanity 
which I dreaded ; but this state of mental disquietude, 
against which Mrs. Scott had warned me to guard myself 
with jealous solicitude. 

But after our visit to the strange old witch of Cradley, 
Mrs. Ashworth troubled me no more, either with her com- 
panionship or surveillance. From that day she confined 
herself to her own room, and Mr. Olive's study. Except 
for an hour or two in the morning ; when she visited the 
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servants^ offices, or in the evening, when she was absent 
on her frequent attendance upon religious services, I had 
the great house of Burcot indisputably to myself. The 
empty rooms ; the long galleries ; the pictures meeting me 
wiUi never-changing eyes; the motionless statues; the 
instruments, dumb because I knew not how to draw their 
sweet response of music from them; the undisturbed 
depths of the mirrors ; all were mine in unshared posses- 
sion. I ate my meals in solitary grandeur, quickly, and 
as if I were ashamed. I roamed, with hesitating steps, 
about my desolate domain, listening for the welcome foot- 
fall of some companion who might break the profoimd still- 
ness. In the park I wished that the dumb deer could 
speak to me, or that I could answer the chirping of the 
robins in the frosty trees. I longed to hear something of 
Mr. Clive, but there was no one to mention his name. 
Even George Vigors did not come again. I was solely, 
and without any one to share my possessions, the mistress 
of Burcot. 

Once, not at this time, but long afterwards, I heard a 
marvellous deep-seeing sermon upon temptation, — secret, 
refined, subtle, spiritual temptation, persecuting the soul in 
her hidden chambers ; tempting to the secret sins which, im- 
known to herself, might have remained therein, a pollu- 
tion and corruption as long as she dwelt in her mortal 
tabernacle. The congregation stared stupidly, yawned, 
stretched themselves, and finally slept the sleep of utter 
inability to understand. But I understood. Before me 
rose this time, when in my unbroken and dangerous 
solitude vitiated imaginations, which were evil in their 
springing, gathered vileness as they passed tumultuously 
through the delirious fancies of my brain. I remembered 
with imutterable loathing, blasphemous suggestions, and 
oaths of horrible import, which had once tortured me. 
There was a final and solemn struggle between the life 
that I had just left, and the possible life which lay before 
me as the mother of an innocent babe. I fought despe- 
rately with demons. Not for a moment did I lower the 
lofty standard of womanly virtue and purity towards which 
I pressed ; but the hue of my conscious existence seemed 
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oidowed with a duality of natures; the one yearning, 
craving, djdng to attain excellence and inward recti- 
tude ; the other chained dpwn hopelessly to memories of 
fiin and shame. Persecuted, tormented, and in despair, 
I stood alone, as every soul stands once in its probation, 
in deadly conflict with the great power of Evil. And no 
man cared. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

At last, there were sundry indications in the monotonous 
bouaehold that the master might return at any time. 
There was a certain air of expectancy and preparation 
pervading the house, which tended to raise my drooping 
spirits. I had heard little of Mr. Olive's wanderings; 
nothing whatever since Mrs. Ash worth had separated her- 
self from companionship with me; and now, half the plea- 
sure I felt in seeing the prospect of his return consisted in 
*^e positive conviction that he would be compelled to make 
some other arrangement for me, and that he must at least 
yield to my reasonable demand to leave Burcot. I was 
Resolved that no arguments should induce me to remain 
'^der the same roof with an enemy so implacable, and I 
*^oped that he would at once see and acknowledge the im- 
possibility of my continuing to live with Mrs. Ash worth. 
^e would find me forsaken, depressed, more shaken in 
*i^th and spirits, than when he left me ; and I had not 
5'^d his character aright, if he would wish me to remain 
^ 80 miserable a condition. My surprise and chagrin 
'Were great, therefore, when, upon the evening when he 
'Was finally expected to arrive, Mrs. Ash worth joined me 
^t dinner ; and, though she would not meet my eye, ad- 
^essed me with tolerable sauvity. It was a tacit offer of 
^ace, made in the near prospect of her nephew's return ; 
and its result was, to perplex and upset my plans. My 
course woxdd have been easier if she had still refused to 
Lave any intercourse with me ; but now I began to hesitate 
as to what I could say to Mr. Clive, and how much of my 
statements he would believe. As soon as we heard the 

31 
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sound of carriage- wheels passing the window, ^Ir& Ash* 
worth sprang from her seat with an exclamation of delight 
and impatience, bnt she would not proceed to the hall 
without me. I accompanied her reluctantly, though I had 
longed for ^Ir. Clire's return as much as she could have 
done, for I considered the act as a concession binding me 
to silence as to the past. The servants were all collected 
in the hall waiting to welcome their master, and among 
them there was a hum of subdued but cheerftd voices, 
which told plainly that the rule of the house was more lax 
when Mr. Clive was at home. 

He came in at last, and went round speaking to each 
one some pleasant word of greeting, which was not more 
cordial, though a tone gentler, when he addressed himself 
to Mrs. Ashworth and me. I returned to the library 
alone, while he, with his aunt hanging fondly on his arm, 
went to the dining-room. But I left the door open, that 
I might witness the bustle of bringing in Mr. Olive's lug- 
gage, and the distribution of a number of parcels, which 
contained Christmas gifts for the servants. Most of these 
were opened on the spot, and a pleasant scene it was in 
the brilliantly-lighted hall ; but it made me sad. I was 
on the outer side of all the pleasure ; shut out from par- 
ticipating in its mirth and cheerfulness. It was the last of 
the twelve days of Christmas ; already the New Year had 
come in, but there was nothing to ms^e the season joyous 
to me. ]SIy egotistical reverie might have continued un- 
interrupted till midnight upon any of the preceding even- 
ings, but I had hardly begun to fret my vexed thoughts 
in a mood of melancholy and despondency, when Mr. 
Clive returned to the busy group in the hall, who thronged 
about him with ejaculations of thankfulness and satisfac- 
tion. I watched him for a few minutes, his brown and 
travel-worn face brightening with kindly pleasure ; and 
then I was about to close the door noiselessly, and shut 
out the whole scene, when, as if aware of my purpose, he 
turned sharply round, and striding towards me, took the 
handle out of my hand, himself closed the door behind us, 
and led me back to my seat by the fire. 
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" We must not leave you too much alone, Mrs. Clive,'* 
-were his first words. 

** I'm so glad to see you again," I exclaimed, taking his 
hand between both of mine, as if to shake hands with him 
with one would not convey my warmth of welcome. " It 
seems a century since you went away." 

"It seems a long time to me," he said, smiling, "but 
my journey was imperative. And now, Mrs. Clive, sit 
down here comfortably, and tell me what you have been 
doing with yourself for this last century. I heard from 
"Mia, Ashworth nearly every day, and I wondered that 
there was never any message for me from you. Did you 
not see her writing to me ?" 

" Yes, Mr. Clive," I answered, hesitatingly, " but I 
did not think you would expect it." 

" And you would not give me an unexpected pleasure, 
Mrs. Clive!" he rejoined. "Well, but I was in Paris, 
the emporium of vanities, and rarities, and impossibilities. 
Was there nothing you wanted which could be procured 
there, and nowhere else ? I heard other men complain of 
the number of their commissions, and I had not one half- 
hour's shopping to do. I searched every postscript of my 
letters, but found no tiny message from Mrs. Clive to bring 
anj^thmg for her." 

There was a kindness in his voice, and in the playfril 
friendliness of his words, with their tone of recognised 
protection and interest, which was delightful to me ; but I 
-waa not ready with an answer, and he stooped down for a 
moment, and looked keenly into my face. 

" Don't you feel at home here yet ?" he asked. 

I dared not reply candidly, so I remained sUent. 

"Don't you feel at home with me?" he said, varying 
the terms of his questions. 

" Oh, yes !" I answered, earnestly, and a smile, which 
altered aU his face, assured me how pleased he was with 
the promptitude of my reply. 

" Then tell me what you have been doing while I have 
been away ?" he demanded. 

" Nothing," I said, in a tone of weariness. 

h2 
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" Have you learned nothing of housekeeping from Mrs. 
Ashworth?'' 

^'No," I said. 

" Never been with her into the housekeeper's room to 
examine her great chests, and presses, and cupboards ? 
Does that shake of the head mean no ?'' 

"Yes, Mr. Clive," I answered. "I don't like to say 
* No,' over and over again. I have done nothing." 

" I must go on with my questions, my child," he said. 
" There is a look in your face which I do not like to see 
there, but which I must read and understand. I wish to 
know exactly how these ten weeks have been employed. 
Did Mrs. Ashworth ever take you to see any of our 
people ?" 

" Once, Mr. Clive," I answered. 

" How long since ?" 

" About six weeks." 

" Do you recollect the names of any of them," he in- 
quired. 

" Yes ; one was Simeon Ford," I said. 

" Simeon Ford !" he repeated, with a tone and glance of 
disquietude ; ** surely, Mrs. Ashworth did not know where 
. she was taking yoXi." 

" We met him by accident," I answered, evasively, 
" and he asked us to go to his cottage." 

" Tell me all about that accident and your conversation 
with Simeon," said Mr. Clive, seating himself upon the sofa 
beside me. I did not answer, nor did he speak, until the 
silence, which seemed to enforce the authority with which 
he had demanded the narrative, compelled me to open my 
lips. 

" I cannot tell you without telling all," I said. 

" Tell me all," he replied, in the same calm tone of 
absolute command, which I found it impossible to resist 

" You will not like it," I added : and then, as he still 
remained perfectly silent and still beside me, I began my 
narrative, and ran through with it with eager, hot, impe- 
tuous sentences, which I did not care to gloze over, or 
tame down. I demanded from him in my turn that he 
should deliver me from a species of persecution and suf- 
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fering which was dangerous to myself and to my child. I 
assured him with the most earnest candour that his aunt's 
hatred of me amoimted to monomania. He sighed heavily 
once or twice, but he did not attempt to interrupt me. It 
was in a tone of exquisite pity and tenderness that he 
spoke to me after 1 had finished my long and passionate 
outburst. 

" I shall not leave home again," he said ; "I would not 
have left you at this time, but our interests positively 
required it. I have secured what I have been fighting 
for — ^a contract with the Russian Government — ^>vhich 
will keep our men in full employment for months to 
ceme. These are disturbed times, and a lack of work 
would have been a greater evil than usual. You will 
acknowledge the necessity of my journey when I read 
these papers to you." He spoke as if I required an 
apology or an explanation, and he produced a packet of 
papers; but, instead of reading them, he continued to 
look at me in evident uneasiness and perplexity. 

" Then you have been unhappy all the time ?" he said. 

" I have been miserable," I cried. " I dare not think 
of the past or the future. I wish I was dead !" 

" It is a child's wish," he answered, gently ; " you will 
outgrow it. When you are as old as I am, you will be 
wilHng to live through any trial. The Almighty does not 
count Himself your enemy, you poor little, helpless child. 
But I am distressed for you, Mrs. Clive, and I do not 
know what to do. You want some friend to whom you 
could speak intimately and freely ; and it is almost the 
only want I cannot supply, for money will not purchase a 
firiend. There is no lady in the neighbourhood who could 
be a companion to you, except your cousin. Miss Vigors." 

" Don't you know any women at all ?" I asked, with 
some curiosity. 

" I know some very good, tender, large-hearted women," 
he replied, " but they are not ladies, and they might not 
understand the delicate refinements of your habits, and 
the artificial necessities arising from them, — necessities to 
you, but not to them." 

" Oh, Mr. Clive," I said, "you know I am not an over- 
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refined lady. I have not been used to the habits of the 
rich. You forget that I was very poor once." 

" I forget nothing about you," he answered, with one of 
the sudden flashes of light which shone now and then 
upon his grave face ; " and I think 1 can find you a friend, 
if an uneducated, but gentle and affectionate woman will 
do for you." 

He fulfilled his promise in the course of a few days. 
It was his custom to leave home every morning to visit 
his principal iron-works at Underdale, and to remain 
there until evening. He invited me to accompany him, 
and I was delighted with the idea of escaping from Mrs. 
Ashworth's morose companionship for a whole day, and of 
learning more of Mr. Olive's occupation. Once more I 
found myself on the way to Cradley ; but instead of pro- 
ceeding to the coal-fields, we turned into a road tending 
southward, until we came suddenly to the brow of a deep 
valley, which burst upon me with all the charm of surprise. 
Here and there were a few very narrow glens opening out 
of the central dale, with cauldron-shaped hollows filled 
with water, and linked one with another by little brooks 
full of small waterfalls. But the opposite side of the 
valley looked so near, and the tableland beyond it was so 
similar in its flat and sterile aspect to the plain behind us, 
that the dale seemed naore the work of picturesque art, 
than a chasm wrought out by the caprice of nature. 
Down the valley there flowed a broad and rapid river, and 
beside the great worksheds there had been constructed a 
large artificial lake, enclosed in massive dykes. The 
houses of the inhabitants were built in terraces along the 
hill-side, or in lovely detached nooks up the smaller glens; 
overlooking the whole dale, there stood an old-fashioned 
mansion, built of some dusky-red stone, richly toned with 
age, with many gables, and corner-stacks of chimneys, and 
deep-muUioned windows, which opened outwards, and cast 
upon the walls the clear shadows of the lattice casements. 
Mr. Clive drove towards a thick-porched archway, beyond 
which I could see a garden laid out in terraces, one lower 
than the other, until the last reached the brink of the 
river. 
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" This is the Old HaU," said Mr. Clive ; " it is my own 
house." 

" I like it," I answered. 

Apparently he understood my unexpressed admiration, 
for instead of passing imder the heavy archway to the 
courtyard beyond, he checked his horse and gave me time 
for a more lengthened survey. It increased my satisfac- » 
tion ; and looking down into the encircled valley, resting 
as in the hollow of a hand, I repeated my words of appro- 
bation with increased emphasis, "Oh, Mr. Clive, I do like 
it" 

" Better than Burcot ?" he said. 

"A hundred times better," I answered, with energy. 
" I could feel at home here. It would not be too large for 
me. Burcot does not fit me, Mr. Clive ; it makes me un- 
comfortable, and I feel so little in it beside Mrs. Ash- 
worth. Is this your own home ?" 

"This is the place I shall come to live at," he answered, 
" when you feel grown up enough for Burcot. Mrs. Ash- 
worth and I should have come here at once, if Edward had 
brought you home as his wife. It is near the works. Yes, 
this place is my very own." 

He looked at it lovingly, with the yee of an owner, 
seeing every point of its picturesque architecture and 
situation. Then, with a sigh, which was one partly of 
contentment, he gave the reins to his horse, and we were 
speedily inside the courtyard, from whose flagged pave- 
ment a flock of pigeons fluttered up to the eaves of the 
building, at the clatter of our carriage wheels. 

Our arrival had been heard by others besides the fowls 
and the dogs, for in the wide, arched doorway of one 
entrance to the Old Hall, there appeared a rosy and 
dimpled little woman, in a blue stuff gown and a white 
apron, who drew back a step or two when she saw me, 
but to whom Mr. Clive called with a pleasant and cheery 
voice: 

" I have brought Mrs. Clive to see you at last, Mary," 
he said. 

" Goodness gracious ! Mrs. Clive !" she exclaimed. And 
then, with bated breath, and a deeper colour on her cheeks, 
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she continued quickly, "You gave me quite a turn, sir. 
Is this young lady Mrs. Edward ?" 

"Mrs. Clive," he repeated, in a marked mannner. 
" This is my housekeeper, Mrs. Clive, Mary Allen, one of 
my oldest friends. We were children together. I am 
going to leave you here with her till dinner-time, while I 
« go down into the Dale. Mary, make Mrs. Clive feel at 
home." 

We stood together for a few minutes watching him as 
he descended the flight of steps which led from terrace to 
terrace, until he was out of sight. She then led the way 
through a long hall, which extended through the house, 
with another porch entrance at one end, and folding doors 
opening upon a grassy terrace at the other. Three large 
apartments were ranged on each side, and Mary conducted 
me into a pleasant, oak-panneled parlour, with a bay win- 
dow in it, which appeared almost to hang over the valley. 
Opposite to this window was the fire-place, and above that, 
reaching to the ceiling, was a mirror, so placed as to reflect 
the view of the hill on the other side of the dale, with all 
its woods, and grey crags, with exquisite fidelity, while the 
scene appeared to be removed to twice the distance of the 
real landscape without. 

While I stood before this charming picture, the bright, 
blithe little woman flew briskly about, drawing up a chair 
and footstool to the hearth, and removing my numerous 
winter wrappers ivith nimble fingers ; declaring with the 
most hearty, yet respectful welcome, that if Mr. Clive had 
thought for a month he could not have given her a greater 
pleasure than by bringing me to visit the Old Hall. 

" He's always thinking how to give people pleasure, or 
to do them good," she continued, fervently ; " you've found 
that out for yourself before this, I'm quite sure, Mrs. 
Clive. But his bringing you here, ma'am, where he never 
has any but his particular friends, is as good as telling me, 
if you'll excuse me saying so, that you are a yoimg lady 
he can approve of in his own mind. If I seem free to you, 
more free than you're used to, it is Mr. dive's fault, for he 
will not keep me under, and then I'm always forgetting 
myself. But he told me you would be a very free-spoken 
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young lady, he was sure. I've inquired after you every 
Sunday from Mrs. Ash worth. To be sure, when I heard 
about you, poor, dear, yogng thing, at iirst, I cried till 
Joseph — ^he's my husband — ^thought I should never give 
over. * Suppose I'd been Mrs. Edward, and it had been you, 
Joe,* I said, and then I cried again, till he broke do^vn too. 
It was the same all over the works, ma'am. People as you 
will never know cried over you when they heard about 
the shipwreck, and your coming home, poor thing. And 
last Sunday, when you went to church with Mr. Clive, 
there were some who walked six miles there and back to 
catch a sight of you. They told me Rockton church was 
fall, though I daresay you didn't notice it as anything 
uncommon." 

"No," I answered, shrinking at the very thought of 
being the object of so much observation. 

" Mr. Clive is building a deal upon you," said Mary. " He 

says now there'll be a lady to help him with the women, 

and he counts upon your being willing to have schools 

huilt, and many another thing done, which poor Mr. 

^ward set his face against. There never was such a 

DMm as Mr. Clive. My father was his mother's second 

cousm, and they were married on the same day — a Christ- 

Dias-day it was. There were fourteen couples married at 

one time, and only John Clive could write his own name, 

^ough he'd been trying to teach Mary Ash worth for a 

^onth beforehand, to show off before the others. Mary 

^ed when Bruin was a baby, and then he came to be 

'eared by Rachel Ashworth, next door to us. So I've 

*nown him all my life, and I say again there never was 

such a man, gentle or simple. It's a blessing to have any- 

^g to do for him ; but he is so easily content, that if it 

^^asn't for my conscience, I might just do nothing at all 

ft>r him. But as I oft«n say, * Suppose Joe was Mr. Clive,' 

*nd then I go and do everything as if Mr. Clive was Joe." 

The little woman came to a short truce with her tongue, 

but she glanced triumphantly about her, as if every 

object upon which her eye could rest gave her unmixed 

satisfaction. 

" Tve been very happy here," she said, with a light 
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shadow passing across her face, ^'and Fm happy again 
now ; but three years ago I had the greatest trouble I ever 
knew. I lost my little girl — the only child I had. She 
used to trimple up and down the rooms here, and keep 
the place alive with her merry little ways. It seems very 
quiet and lost without her ; and I fretted a long while 
after her. Such a pretty, laughing, loving, little darling 
she was ! But it was Mr. Clive at last taught me how to 
bear my trouble. I suppose he is teaching you as well ?" 

**Was Mr. Clive fond of your little girl?" I asked, 
eagerly ; " does he like children ?" 

" There never was such a man for children," she said ; 
''he is as tender and gentle with them as any woman. 
There isn't anybody else I can talk to about my lost dar- 
ling. He said to me, only yesterday — 'Mary, when 1 
bring Mrs. Clive to see you, teU her about your little girl.' 
Would you like to see a picture he brought all the way 
from Paris, to hang up in my own little sitting-room ?" 

I followed Mary trough a great kitchen to a small 
room within, with only space in it for two arm-chairs and 
a table, and a cupboard standing in a recess ; but it was 
light and snug, and suited the buxom little woman. The 
picture she had spoken of was a fine engraving of one of 
the sweetest paintings of the Madonna and Child that I 
have ever seen. In the eyes of the mother there was a 
marvellously pathetic meaning, as she looked down upon 
her babe with an expression of noble tenderness ; the lace 
was thin and delicate, and a sorrowful firmness sat upon 
the mouth, as though her lips were pressed together to 
stifle the sighs which might disturb the child who was 
sleeping on her bosom. I gazed dreamily upon the young 
mother rather than upon the child. The meek-hearted 
woman, upon whose life had dawned another life in divine 
helplessness ; in infinite majesty and weakness ; a God- 
child, needing help, yet demanding worship. I thought 
of her speaking in voiceless prayer to the slumbering 
infant ; of her tender hands wrapping him in swaddling- 
clothes ; of the maternal eyes which watched him, closing 
in reverence, as her spirit entered into ineffable com- 
munion "svith his. We were both silent for a while, and 
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when I turned to look at my companion, her bright eyes 
were filled with tear& 

" I believe," I exclaimed suddenly, " that you are the 
Mend Mr. Clive said he could find for me." 

When Mr. Clive came back, I assured him I was quite 
satisfied with Mary Allen as my friend ; and he promised 
to take me often to the Old Hall. But from the first day 
I saw it, I longed for it, and coveted it for my own home. 
I discovered quickly that I should have no more idle or 
solitary time. Mr. CHve had brought with him a number 
of new books from London, and these he wished me to 
read to him during the long and cold evenings which 
remained of the winter. I liked the employment; for 
reading aloud was my only accomplishment, and one in 
which I naturally delighted. Besides this, he engaged my 
attention in many of his business plans, assuring me most 
patiently that he could bring them down to the level of 
my comprehension. He had many schemes for the ad- 
"vancement of his people, to which he said Edward had 
heen always opposed, on account of the great outlay ; but 
^Mch, if I would give my consent, should at once be com- 
Dienced. There were schools to be founded ; a church in 
Underdale to be erected and endowed, if our prosperity 
continued ; new dwellings for the colliers of Cradley to 
Debtiilt. For all these plans he had estimates already 
^wn up ; and I gave a shy and half-reluctant consent to 
schemes in which I had so little share ; though all were 
carried on in my name. The praise and the popularity 
^ere to be my share; the expenditure and the trouble 
Were Mr. Clive's. 
The public events of those times were agitating in the 
lest degree, and he would not suffer me to be ignorant 
of them. The fever for Eeform had seized upon every 
class ; but in few did it rage so fiercely and dangerously 
as among the operatives of the manufacturing and mining 
districts. In many parts of the country riots had broken 
out, or were imminent. Mr. Clive was anxious to pre- 
serve peace among his own people, by whom he was 
regarded as an oracle of wisdom ; the more so as his poli- 
tical opinions coincided substantially with their wishes. 
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He attended their meetings to watch the effect produced 
by the harangues of the mob-orators ; ready to step for- 
ward at any risk, and bring them back to a cooler judgment 
by his clear, candid, and sympathetic addresses. There 
were no riots at Underdale or Cradley. 

It was precisely at this time that Mr. Billington, having 
exhausted his run of luck in Ireland, thouglit he might 
venture to follow me to Burcot. His appearance there 
struck me with a dismay which amused Mr. Clive, who con- 
sidered his presence and protection sufficient to shield me 
from every cause of disquiet. But he was speedily and 
disagreeably convinced of the justness of my apprehen- 
sions. Mr. Billington rarely intruded upon us ; but he 
took up his abode in the neighbourhood, and used my 
name as his passport to credit and respectability. Mrs. 
Clive had been his adopted daughter ; and he was wont to 
narrate touching incidents of my childhood reflecting 
advantageously upon his own character. He succeeded in 
being elected a delegate, with two or three others, to 
convey a petition from our district to the House of Com- 
mons, with imlimited control of the ftinds of their sup- 
porters. It was time for Mr. Clive to interfere ; he was 
compelled to bribe him with a large sum to give up his 
honourable and lucrative commission, and to emigrate to 
the United States, where he would no longer be in the 
way to disturb our peace. But if Mr. Clive had to reap a 
harvest of vexations for his munificent kindness to me, he 
was not willing that I should glean after him. I heard 
nothing of these transactions from himself; but Mr. Mit- 
chell, who also had returned to the neighbourhood, kept 
me faithfully informed of every circumstance which Mr. 
Clive concealed from me. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The birth of my child — my Theodora, the gift of Grod — 
was early in May. I was a mother — the perfection of a 
woman's happiness ; beyond which there is nothing upon 
earth which she can desire. I was conscious of a very 
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rapturous, though feeble life, when my own child lay a 
living baby in my arms. Its tiny spark of being seemed 
as famt as the ray from some distant star, which we can 
only win to our eyes by a very steadfast gaze into the 
midnight depths of the heavens. But every hour it 
strengthened; and as my little daughter lived, my own 
existence acquired a strange and overwhelming importance. 
The birth of the child was celebrated with great 
rejoicings at Cradley and Underdale, with all the time- 
honoured merrymakmgs at the birth of an heir to a wealthy 
patrimony. But in my own chamber it was a very quiet 
and solemn time ; one in which the bliss of motherhood 
took deep root in the very inmost core of my heart. There 
were no gossiping friends to congratulate me ; no anxious 
relatives to watch my return to health ; no new-made father, 
afiraid to touch the dehcate little creature, who. was all my 
own. All my own, 1 sang, softly and continuously, making 
melody of it in my heart. Because I was a poor, friend- 
less, solitary woman, there was not another hmnan being 
who had any right or claim upon her. This treasure was 
a gift to me solely ; the compensation for the desolateness 
of my position. There was no one with whom I could 
hold fond consultations about her name ; so, with that 
religious instinct which visits every woman's heart when 
ske bears a living child, I named her Theodora — God's 

My recovery was tedious, and was retarded by my 
increasing dread of Mrs. Ashworth's hatred of me and my 
child. She never came into my room; and the new 
^stincts of my nature made me feel how emphatic a proof 
^her animosity was this absence. I knew I could never 
^ at rest while the baby was under the same roof with 
such an enemy; and to get away from Burcot became 
^e absorbing subject of my thoughts. Dr. Himaphreys 
^d Mary Allen wondered at the tardy rallying of my 
strength ; but I was too cautious to impart the secret to any 
of them. It was Mr. Clive alone who could remove the cause 
of my anxiety ; and for the sake of seeing him I did my best 
to recover. I was lying half awake and half asleep, one night, 
with the door into my dressing-room partly open, that I 
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might see mybaby^s cradle standing upon the hearth, when 
I saw Mrs. Ashworth bending over it, and turning back 
the head of the cot, that she might look more plainly at 
the little sleeping face. The nurse was there ; not Mary 
Allen, but the professional nurse, engaged by Dr. Hum- 
phreys to attend me, and I felt that it was irrational to 
be aLmed; yet almost a frenzy of terror seized upon me, 
and with intent ears I listened for every word that might 
be uttered. 

" It is a healthy chHd," said Mrs. Ashworth, in a tone 
which conveyed to me the hope that was in her heart that 
the answer might be in the negative. 

" More likely to live than the mother," was the reply 
in a distinct whisper; and I saw Mrs. Ashworth^s eyes 
fastened upon the face of the concealed speaker. 

" Is there much danger for her ?" she asked. 

I could not hear the answer, and again Mrs. Ashworth 
bent over the cradle. 

^' Mr. Olive is quite taken up with the child/' said the 
nurse, again ; '^ he comes in here morning and evening to 
see it. It will be his time to be in soon." 

" What makes you think it so healthy ?" asked Mrs. 
Ashworth. 

"Why there's no look of death about it," answered the 
nurse ; " it's as strong a child as any I've seen this twelve- 
month. No fear of it dying ; no, no. And I know one 
beside the mother that would make a great trouble of it. " 

" Mr. Clive," said Mrs. Ashworth, jealously ; " he has 
more cause to wish for its death, as I do. Aye, I do> 
nurse. The child of Edward Clive can only be a shame 
and a grief to us. I cannot bear to think of it living, and 
growing up as its father did. I cannot bear it." 

The fierce glare of insanity blazed in her eyes, and her 
hands worked restlessly, as if the fingers were tingling with 
the desire to work some mischief to my child. I called, but 
my voice was too faint for them to hear it, and before I 
could grasp the bell-rope which hung beside me, I lost all 
consciousness. It was a relapse which threw me back for 
some weeks, but I confided my secret to Mary ; and though 
she believed my nervous dread to be the result, rather than 
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the cause of my weakness, she and Dr. Humphreys im- 
pressed apon Mr. Clive the necessity of setting me free 
from everything which might disturb or disquiet my mind. 
The prescription of my physician was that I must have 
everything I wished for ; a kindly prescription for which 
I thanked him with all my heart. 

It was thus several weeks before I could see Mr. Clive, 
and when he was admitted into my dressing-room, I had 
my child upon my lap. She had been cr3ring, and for the 
first time the tears had formed in her baby eyes. I saw 
them with a sharp pang, as a token that even my own 
little one was born to trouble, in spite of all the visions of 
perfect happiness which I had been dreaming for her. I 
was too lost in the sorrowful contemplation of these tears to 
hear Mr. Clivers entrance, and I did not see him until he knelt 
down before us to scrutinise the little face more closely, 
and to kiss away the tears which rested upon it. He ad- 
dressed no inquiries about my health to me, nor did he 
take my hand in his ; but it seemed perfectly natural that 
he should forget me, that we should forget one another in 
our en^ossing interest in the baby. 

"It is a strange thing, Mrs. Clive," he said, "to have 
a child bom for the first time under one's roof, especially 
when it is so near to me, and has as many claims upon me 
as this baby. I shall expect you to talk to me of all the 
fimcies and schemes which come into your little head about 
your child — our child, I might almost say, for next to you, 
I have more right in her than anybody else." There was 
a rare and beautifiU tenderness in lus face, and a sweet- 
ness in his voice, which won upon me almost irresistibly ; 
but I was resolved to oppose any assumption of right in my 
child, and I answered him jealously. 

" Oh ! you are not very nearly related to her," I said, 
" you are only my half brother-in-law." 

" A half brother-in-law," he repeated. " It does seem a 
remote relationship, so remote that I wonder why you, 
and this little creature, feel so near of kin to me. Twelve 
months ago I did not know of your existence, to-day I feel 
as your father or your brother. When I hear your child 
crying in the night, I can scarcely persuade myself that it 
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is not my own little child, and that I have no right to 
inquire what ails her, and to soothe her to sleep in mj 
arms. You are pale still, Mrs. Cliye, there is a heayenlj 
paleness in your face, as if the light from another woiid 
shone upon -it. And there is a new expression in your 
eyes ; a dreamy, sacred, maternal gleam, which will never 
die out of them again/' 

He was still kneeling before us, but as he spoke these 
last words, his face darkened, and he rose to his feet, and 
seated himself at some distance. 

"I feel older," I answered; "at least ten years older. 
I suppose I shall never be the same again." 

" Never," he said, musingly. 

" Mr. Clive, will you listen to me patiently for a few 
minutes ?" I asked. 

" Any number of minutes," he promised, with a smile 
at my anxiety. 

" And do not be angry with me," I pleaded. " I suppose 
having a baby makes me wiser and more thoughtful. There 
is no one else to think for her. Mr. Clive, I protest against 
your conduct both towards me and towards my child. I 
am not your equal, and baby is not your heiress. We are 
only poor dependents upon your bounty, and it is not fit 
that I should live in this grand house, and be represented 
to strangers in the light you represent me. We must leave 
Burcot. I cannot get well here ; all day long while you 
are away at the works, I am frightened. Only when Mary 
tells me you are come home, do I feel that we are safe. 
You must let me go to some smaller and humbler home. 
Here, the instant baby is out of my sight, I feel as if I had 
lost her. Let me go to some house where I could hear her 
voice, wherever she might be." 

" I was afraid I should lose you," he said, in a tone of 
mingled reproach and indulgence, " but I did not expect 
it so soon. If you take the child away from Burcot, it 
will appear tenfold more gloomy than it did before you 
came." 

" Mr. Clive," I said, my voice faltering as I reached the 
last point of my petition, " Mary must go back to the Old 
Hall soon, and I do not want to be parted from her just at 
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present. Could you not let us go there for a little while, 
till you can decide something for us ? You would see 
more of the baby there, because she would always be 
asleep when you are at home, if you made us stay at 
Burcot." 

I felt that I had made use of a most subtle argument in 
this last sentence, and Mr. Olive laughed. I heard a full 
consent in that laugh. 

" I have been thinking a great deal about you," I con- 
tinued, emboldened by the hope of getting away from 
Burcot. '' It seems to me that though a single life may be 
very free and pleasant to you at present, yet as you grow 
older, you will find the great house very empty and 
gloomy, as you yourself call it, without wife or children." 
" Suppose I did marry," said Mr. Clive, " your baby's 
prospects would be wofully overcast." 

" I do not covet great wealth for her," I answered, look- 
ing up into his face, as he again drew near to us, attracted 
by the awakening of my child. " Tm sure you will take 
care of us both. I am quite sure of that, Mr. Clive. I 
am richer than you. Wouldn't you give all your money 
for a baby like tiiis, your very own ?" 

" Every farthing," he said, playfully, and touching her 
face with the tip of his finger. 

" Have you never, never seen anyone you could love ?" 
I persisted. 

" What should you say to Caroline Vigors ?" he rejoined, 
looking keenly into my eyes. 

The question fell upon me like a dash of cold water. 
I had an antipathy to Caroline Vigors, and I considered it 
a reasonable and justifiable one. I hung down my head, 
and occupied myself for a minute with my baby, a mother's 
unfailing respurce, until I could recover from my disagree- 
able emotion. 

"Do you think," continued Mr. Clive, "that I have 
never longed to have a soft cheek laid against mine; never 
been tempted to press my lips upon some sweet mouth, 
when it has been talking to me simply and familiarly as 
you do. Is it no trial and testing, do you think, to wake 
morning after morning from dreams, which bring to me the 

N 
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-smiles of a wife, and the loving caresses of a child ; and 
then remember that I have only to snap asunder a few 
scruples which bind me, for the pleasant vision to become 
A blessed reality ?" 

His agitation had increased rapidly with his hurried 
words ; he met my surprised glance with a flush upon his 
face, and with eyes sparkling with excitement. But he 
said no more, and walked away to the window ; where he 
remained for some time looking out upon the landscape. 

" My dear girl," he said at last, in a quiet voice, " few 
men have lived to my years without indulging in some 
romantic dream, and you somewhat roughly recalled mine. 
This child, my heiress, will suffice for my happiness, only 
you must permit me to have more ownership in her than 
you seemed inclined to allow me. You shadl live at the 
Old Hall as long as you wish it It has been a very great 
and pure pleasure to associate with you, almost the only 
young woman I have known intimately ; the only one who 
has been brought into close connexion with me. A con- 
nexion like oiirs, of confidence and trust upon your part, 
and of paternal care and protection upon mine, will add 
incalculably to my happiness. If it had been possible, 
however, I should have preferred your living here." 

" It is not possible," I said. 

" It shall be as you wish, then," he answered, sighing 
heavily ; " you upset all my plans, Mrs. Clive, but I cannot 
oppose you. The Old Hall shall be prepared for your 
residence." 

By the time that Dr. Humphreys pronounced me well 
enough for the removal, the Old Hall was ready to receive 
me. But Mrs. Ashworth did not seemed pleased at the 
change of arrangements, though it left her sole and undis-> 
puted mistress of Burcot. I parted with her in apparent 
friendliness, and with a great show of politeness. I even 
gave utterance to a hypocritical hope that she would find 
time to visit me in my new home. But when Mr. Clive 
assisted me into the carriage, which was to bear me away 
from the inhospitable dwelling where I had spent so many 
embittered hours, I caught a glimpse of her grim face, re- 
garding my departure with an ominous and implacable 
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frown. I discovered the meaning of this in part, when, 
flomevireeks afterwards, Mary informed me, with tones and 
looks of surprise, that the establishment at Burbot had been 
reduced to the smallest number of servants who could keep 
the house and grounds in order. I did not dare to ask 
Mr. Glive the reason, though I knew well that it was for 
no check in his unbroken course of prosperity. I could 
only .call it a whim, a caprice more probably of his own 
than of Mrs. Ashworth's. But to her it would be a sore 
humiliation; and, not without some reason, she would 
attribute the humiliation to me. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

I HAD no acquaintances to visit me at the Old Hall ; none, 
as Mrs. Ashworth had once intimated, £rom among the 
county families. My imcle. Sir John Vigors, had gone 
with Caroline to reside in the south of Europe ; for his 
health had been shattered by the shock of Lady Vigors' 
melancholy death. I had not even seen him ; but Caro- 
line had called at Burcot, before leaving England. The 
militia regiment in which George was captain Was ordered 
to the West of England, where it remained during all the 
troublous times preceding the passing of the Keform Bill, 
which so distracted that part of the kingdom. Thus being 
deprived of my aristocratic relatives, I obtained no proper 
introduction into the society of the county. But I had 
neither time nor inclination to mourn over my virtual 
banishment from those select circles. I asserted all the 
privileges of a plebeian mother, and devoted myself to my 
child. Beside her cradle I learned such lessons of tender- 
ness, that I became, in a manner, the mother of all the 
little ones in the Dale; their voices, above all others, 
arresting my quick ear whenever I walked out among the 
homes of Mr. Clive's people. In consequence I became 
exceedingly popular; and the infant school, which was 
established in commemoration of my child's birth, esta- 
blished both her and me in the public favour. Mr. Clive 
appeared to be only secondary in their attachment. Every 

n2 
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new erection, either at Underdale or Cradley, received 
some name connected with me or my baby. If any new 
scheme of benevolence were set on foot, Mr. Clive put me 
forward as the prime mover of it. Whenever I accom- 
panied him to the worksheds of our artisans, every bronzed 
face brightened as it was turned to me. But Mr. Olive's 
homage and attachment centered in Dora, who very early 
began a baby coquetry with him, which bound him in the 
most servile subjection. Sometimes his extravagant tokens 
of fondness were reciprocated with every sign of delight 
and recognition ; at others steadily slighted, in spite of all 
his efforts to attract her. When she was old enough to 
crawl about the floor, she would listen for his coming, and 
for the sound of his deep, full voice, calling her as soon as 
he opened the house door ; and then she would creep to 
the mat, and lie there chuckling and crowing with frolic 
to await his entrance. His whole heart seemed bound up 
in her ; and I, with a mother's vanity, never marvelled at 
it. There was only one little ripple upon my perfect con- 
tentment. 

Mr. Mitchell had obtained the curacy of Eockton church, 
through the influence of Sir George Vigors, and was settled 
within a mile of Burcot, in a very quiet, rural village, 
which gave little scope for the restless activity of his in- 
quisitiveness. He had time, therefore, to concentrate his 
attention upon our affairs ; and it became his habit to visit 
me frequently, both to ask me questions, and to suggest 
suspicions which startled and troubled me. I had not 
been settled at the Old Hall more than three months, when 
one day he made his appearance with an air a degree more 
solemn and mysterious than usual. I concluded that he 
had some very special information to communicate : nor 
was I mistaken. 

" My very dear Mrs. Clive," he said, in his blandest 
tones, " no words can express the interest I have ever felt 
in you ; and your want of unreserved confidence in me is 
a source of deep distress. You know me to be your 
friend; and I beg you to believe that I am ready to 
sacrifice my life for your welfare. Let me entreat you to 
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open your mind freely to me, as your friend and your 
pastor." 

" I really have nothing to confide, Mr. Mitchell," I 
answered. " I never was so happy in my life." 

" Have you heard the very extraordinary circumstances 
that have taken place at Burcot ?'' he inquired. 

" What circumstances ?" I asked, in some alarm ; for 
lifr. Clive had missed coming to the Old Hall for the first 
time that day. 

'* The whole staff of servants have been dismissed," he 
said ; " only three domestics within the house, and two or 
three out-door servants retained. Were you aware of 
this, Mrs. CHve ?" 

" Yes," I said, briefly. 

" What is the meaning of it ?" he pursued. 

" I cannot tell," I answered. " It is no business of mine." 

" Possibly it is," he resumed, impressively. " Did Mrs. 
Ashworth call upon you yesterday ?" 

" No." 

"Ah! ah I" he said, with a sagacious twinkle in his eye. 
" Yet she was at Cradley, and I saw her coming out of 
Simeon Ford's, in tears, Mrs. Clive. Why weeps Mrs. 
Ashworth in Simeon Ford's dwelling ? I immediately 
hastened to the cottage, and foimd him on his knees. 
Why does Simeon Ford resort to prayer after Mrs. Ash- 
worth's visit. We had a pleasant and fiiendly chat 
together. He is simple-minded; transparent as crystal. 
I love transparency of character. Now you are so trans- 
parent to me, that I almost read your thoughts upon your 
eloquent face. I have done so from that first moment I 
saw you, when I ranked myself among your friends ;. for, 
in the words of my cousin — 

* And who so cold as look on thee. 

Thou lovely wand'rer, and be less ? 
Nor be, what man should ever be, 
The friend of Beauty in distress. 



> » 



I glanced roimd at my elegant sitting-room, which Mr. 
Clive had prepared for me, at the silken cot of my orphan 
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child, and at my own costly dress ; and then I looked into 
Mr. Mitchell's face with a laughing comment upon the last 
line of his quotation. 

"Ah!" he continued, shaking his head, "you think 
there are few symptoms of distress in your present cir- 
cumstances ; but to me your position is a most melancholy 
one. How long will you possess these luxuries ? What 
firm hold have you upon them ?" 

This was attacking the weak point of my strong tower ; 
and there was a traitor within the walls ready to admit 
the enemy. I asked myself these questions too often to be 
perfectly at peace ; and in those hours of depression, which 
still visited me at times, I pictured myself and my child 
deprived of the riches and prestige which now surrounded 
us. I could not answer Mr. Mitchell's queries. 

" I know," said Mr. Mitchell, " that Bruin has been 
attached to Miss Vigors for many years. If he should 
marry her, what would then become of your future pros- 
pects ?" 

"I do not think he will marry her," I said. 

" For what reason ?" urged Mr. Mitchell. 

I had no reason to give, and Mr. Mitchell again looked 
mysterious. 

" I have my suspicions," he said. " But now, my dear 
young friend, tell me candidly, is there nothing in Mr» 
Olive's conduct which is perplexing to you ?" 

"He is very kind ; too kind," I answered, evasively. 

"Ah!" and he drew in his breath with a long gasp, 
" do you know that everjrwhere — to his bankers and soli- 
citors, as well as to his agents — ^he speaks of you as having 
an equal claim in the works : and of your child as his 
heiress ?" 

" Yes," I said, " and it does perplex me." 

" Is it an ordinary thing, . Mrs. Clive," continued Mr. 
Mitchell, in increased excitement, " for a man in the prime 
of life, with a noble income doubling, nay, quadrupling 
every year; loving, and possessing the affections of a 
woman like Miss Vigors ; to take the widow of his step- 
brother, a yotmg and friendless girl, and to place her in 
the position due only to his own wife ; at the same time 
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openly ayowing his intention never to marry, but to adopt 
your child as his heiress ? Is this, yes or no, an ordinary 
thing?" 

" No," I replied, reluctantly. 

^^ Again," he resumed, ^^ when a man brings to his 
wealthy home a young widow, bereaved under the most 
distressing circumstances, a sorrowfid and most interesting 
creature, is it natural — ^is it humane — ^for the mistress of 
that house to become at once her unprovoked and irrecon- 
cileable enemy ?'* 

** No," I said again, but more readily. 

^* Is it a probable, or usual observation, when I remark 
accidentally to a poor labourer, in a familiar, chatty way,. 

* By-and-by, my iriend, we shall have your master mar- 
ned, and have an heir to succeed him ;^ is it likely, I say,, 
that he sliould answer in a tone of positive assurance,. 

* Bruin '11 never marry ; Mrs. Clive and her baby are his 
heirs r " 

" What is the use of asking me these questions ?" I said, 
impatiently. 

Mr. Mitchell left his seat, and opened the door into the 

'^j as if he were going to take his departure at once, and 

leave me in suspense ; but after looking cautiously round, 

^e closed it again, quietly, and seating himself quite near 

1^0 me, leaned forwards, and asked me in a wary whisper 

^ I would confide in him. 

" The other day at a dinner party," he said, " I over- 
Ijeard an eminent lawyer, Mr. Argyle of Ludbury, con- 
versing with a barrister, whose name I did not know. The 
"Words * Mr. Olive's will' reached my ears, and again in a 
minute or two afterwards, evidently in connexion with the 
same subject, these remarkable words, 'About fifteen 
years ago' — the very time of John Olive's death. I heard 
nothing more ; but a conviction fiashed across my mind 
like an inspiration, that Mr. Argyle had made a will for 
John Olive. I learned yesterday from Simeon Ford that 
only Mrs. Ashworth and Bruin were present when the old 
man died. Edward was a boy at school, and had not a 
relative in the world to look after his interests. It is with 
difficulty that I can learn anything from Simeon ; but now 
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and then, by skilfiil surprises, I elicit a sentence or two, 
which confirms my suspicions. Mrs. Ashworth has a secret ; 
Bruin Clive has a secret ; and Simeon Ford is cognizant of 
that secret." 

" But, Mr. Mitchell, what are your suspicions ?" I asked 
in dismay. 

" Mrs. Clive," he said, solemnly, " my supposition, 
which as I dwell upon it becomes a settled conviction, is 
this. John Clive must have made a will, an tmjust "will, 
depriving Bruin of his rights of primogeniture, in favour 
of your husband. In favour of this view is the fact that 
Edward was always his mother's favourite, and while 
Bruin was kept to work, Edward was to be brought up for a 
gentleman. Bruin, over-persuaded by Mrs. Ashworth, 
who had been like a mother to him, destroyed this will, 
in the first flush of angry disappointment. Conscientious 
scruples and repentance seized upon his mind ; but too 
late. He could not brand himself with his guilt ; but to 
satisfy his conscience he henceforth treated his brother as 
partner -with him in the profits of the works, and resolved 
never to marry that he might inherit all. Edward's death 
freed him from this painful position, for your husband had 
no heirs ; but upon going down into Cornwall he disco- 
vered that Edward had left a wife, to whom he had been 
legally married. George Vigors informed me incidentally 
that Bruin spent the whole of a night upon the shore, and 
that his countenance betrayed the mental conflict he had 
endured. He might have been tempted to provide for 
you in some humble way ; but once more his conscience 
was too strong for him. You know how Mrs. Ashworth 
received you ; though you have been too reserved to con- 
fide in me, one of the housemaids told a servant of mine. 
Does not my hypothesis meet every fiict of the case? 
Nothing could be more clear. Place the investigation in 
my hands, and I will worm out sufficient evidence to 
ensure a verdict in your fsivour in any court of justice in 
England." 

" But what can I do ?" I cried, in the utmost disquie- 
tude : " I have no friend, except Mr. Clive himself." 
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" Whisht ! Some one is coming,'' whispered Mr. Mitchell, 
moying farther away, and making some unimportant 
remark in a loud tone. The door opened, and Mr. Clive 
entered, accompanied by a stranger, a small, spare man of 
about forty years of age, whose shrewd, sharp eyes, detected 
in a moment the flutter of embarrassment, which I felt in 
this sudden interruption of our conversation. 

"Let me introduce my friend Argyle to you, ^Irs. 
Clive," said Mr. CHve. 

I had never before heard him use the term friend in so 
emphatic a manner, and the title coupled with the name 
of the lawyer just mentioned by Mr. Mitchell, increased 
my confusion. Mr. Mitchell's eyes Avere fixed significantly 
upon me, and I felt conscious of colouring to my very 
temples, under Mr. Argyle's searching gaze. 

** Here, Argyle," continued Mr. Clive, apparently unob- 
servant of my agitation, and he led the stranger away to 
the cradle, where my baby reposed amidst a profusion of 
silk and lace ; " this is my little heiress.'* 

Mr. Argyle was satisfied with only a slight glance at 
the heiress, and left Mr. Clive to do homage to her, while 
he entered into conversation with Mr. Mitchell, who stayed 
as long as he could, bestowing upon me significant hints, 
which were not lost upon the amused and observant 
lawyer. When he was gone, Mr. Clive asked me if he and 
his friend might remain at the Old Hall for the rest of the 
day, as the papers necessary for their business were kept 
in the room which he had retained for his own occupation. 
Yesterday their visit would have been a pleasure to me ; 
but to-day my mind was pre-occupied with chilling and 
depressing doubts, and the irritation of a disclosure left 
unfinished. I was gloomy, and the conversation of my 
guests, animated, interesting, and clever as it was, could 
not dispel my gloom. It was a relief to me when Mr. 
Argyle said it was time to proceed to business. But this 
business did not engage Mr. Clive. The lawyer was 
closeted with his confidential agent and factor for an hour 
or two ; he himself remained with me, talking to me in a 
manner which displayed his determination to see nothing 
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of my petulance and gloom. In spite of myself, I was 
b^inning to forget Mr. Mitchell's suspicions, when Mr. 
Argyle returned to us. 

"Clive," he exclaimed, "you are positively coining 
money." 

" Yes,** he answered, in a tone of discontent. " I never 
fail. I do not know what misfortune is, in trade.** 

" You speak of it as if that were a misfortune," said Mr» 
Argyle. . 

"Because I have nothing else," he continued, in a 
mournful tone. " Gold does not satisfy a man's nature. 
I realized long since that a man's wealth consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth. It ia 
not true that money answereth all things; is it, Mrs. 
Clive ?" 

" You say not," I replied. 

" I know it does not," he rejoined, decisively ; " if one's 
soul hunger and thirst, or if sun and heat smite upon it, 
what defence is there in gold ?" 

" A strong defence," said Mr. Argyle ; " come, Clive, 
don't pretend that gold is worthless. If you will not take 
the goods the gods provide you, don't blame them." 

"I do not," he replied, with a dreary smile upon his 
grave face, which 1 was watching with pitiless eyes of 
suspicion. " But now are you ready to state our business 
to Mrs. Clive." 

Then in formal detail Mr. Argyle announced to me that 
Mr. CHve had commissioned him to draw up a sketch of 
his will, and of a jointiire to be settled upon me. 

"I have not left you so long at the mercy of any 
chance," said Mr. Clive to me ; " immediately upon my 
return from Cornwall, I added a codicil to the will con- 
stituting Edward my heir, by which his claims were 
secured to you. Without a will, Edward, being only my 
half-brother, would not have inherited after me. But the 
birth of your child necessitates an alteration." 

"I wiU not trouble you with legal technicalities, 
madam," proceeded Mr. Argyle. " Mr. Clive proposes to 
settle upon you a jointure of 1500/. per annum; your 
trustees to be Captain Vigors and myself, imless you name 
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some others in preference, ^y his will he devises the 
whole of his estate, r^tk^d pisrsonal, to your daughter, 
Theodora Clire, subject only to ^ further increase of 1000/. 
a-year to your dower if you are unmarried at the time 
she succeeds to the property. There are, of conrse, a few 
exceptions. The Old Hall, with an annual income of 
300/., is bequeathed to Mrs. Ashworth, but is to revert to 
you at her death. A few legacies are also excepted. 
Tour child's guardians are the same as the trustees under 
your jointure, with yourself and Mr. Mason, your head 
fiustor." 

I was listening with bewildered yet intense interest, 
while my eyes listened in a fascinated gaze upon Mr. 
Olive. He seemed disturbed by my scrutiny, and no 
longer able to bear it, walked restlessly up and down the 
room. 

"Have you any suggestion or inquiry to. make?" asked 
Mr. Argyle. 

^ Yes," I said, rising and confronting Mr. Clive as he 
paced back towards us ; "I must ask something of you, 
Mr. Clive. Tell me why it is that you enrich us to 
prodigality, although we have so slight a claim upon you ?" 
**I have no other heirs,'' he answered, quietly, " and I 
We already provided for my relatives suitably to their 
own station." 

*'But is it an ordinary thing," I pursued, unconsciously 
^opting Mr. Mitchell's phraseology, ''for a man in the 
prime of life to provide for the remote contingency of his 
<leath, without reference to the probability of his own 
Jaarriage?" 

"You should understand," interrupted Mr. Argyle, 
"that in the event of Mr. Olive's marriage, his will would 
become void. Your marriage settlement, when once 
effected, wiU be secure to you." 

" I object to both," I replied, " unless I may know all 
the reasons for which Mr. Clive chooses to bestow this 
great wealth upon us." 

" My brother was my heir," he reiterated, " and you 
take his place." 
" But you may marry," I urged. 
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" I shall not marry," lie said, his face pale with some 
suffering, which he would fain have hidden from us ; and. 
there was a tone of reproachful pleading in his voice as h^ 
added, " let us have the docimients signed and witnesseA^ 
and let the matter rest." 

"If there be any other reason," I persisted, regardless 
of his voice and look of deprecation, "I beseech you to 
tell it me now. I cannot endure doubt and suspicion c^i 
you. Oh! believe me, Mr. Clive, you may let me kno^^^ 
the truth, whatever it may be. I could never blame yoi 
Blame you ! I do not mean that ; I could never cease 
feel the deepest gratitude to you ; I should only love yc 
the more. Give me less of your Avorthless gold ; only gi- 
me your confidence." 

I had forgotten Mr. Argyle's presence, but now t"lMi6 
closing of the door behind him at once recalled him to 
recollection, and assured me that I had no listener but 
Clive. He was leaning against the mndow-firame, 
longer regarding me, but with his eyes bent to the grourrn*^ 
I drew nearer to him, and laid my hand upon his folc^^ 
arms. 

" Oh, my friend," I said, sobbing as I controlled k^^J 
tears, " you have done more for me than give me m^'^^ 
money ; you have given me strength when my heart v^^ 
faint and my mind feeble. You intend to train me into * 
noble and useful woman ; and I know that you can do it- 
Dear Mr. Clive, my good kind guardian, it is you I want^ 
to trust in implicitly. I want there to be no shadow of 
doubt between us. Let me know why you constantly 
refuse to yourself the happiness of love, and of marrying 
her whom you love, that you may invest us with a burden 
of wealth. If at any time, in a moment of strong tempta- 
tion, you did anytiiing, or made any promise, which 
involved you in an unequal course, tell me, now — only to 
me, and I will bury it in my heart for ever." 

"My dear child," he answered, speaking with some 
difficulty, " what can have put these strange fancies into 
your head ? Why should you suppose I am pursuing any 
course except that of my own AviU and pleasure ?" 

" I will tell you," I said, with a sudden impulse to be 
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candid with him. " Mr. Mitchell has been hinting to me 
—-don't be angry with me — that your conduct towards 
me, so extraordinarily good, arose from some scruples 
about your father's will. Did he leave a will ?" 

Mr. Clive looked up with a sudden smile, as if some 
load had been taken from his thoughts ; and he answered 
me with such an accent of truth, that I gave him instant 
and complete credence. 

" He did not leave a will," he said, ** I wish to heaven 
he had ! Argyle drew up one for him ; but it arrived 
too late to be signed. I have it in my desk, and you 
shall see it. Mitchell is a busybody. Surely baby is 
reason enough for a will hke mine." 

I knew that he was ' only playing upon my motherly 
fondness, but I had no more questions to ask. He left me 
to fetch the draft of his father's will, and soon returned, 
accompanied by the lawyer. With as much deliberation 
and patience as if it were a most natural request on my 
part to see John Olive's last testament, he read it through, 
explaining from time to time the conditions and stipulations 
made in it. The property bequeathed was about 30,000/., 
of which a third was devised to the younger son, the 
capital to remain invested in the works, and the interest to 
be paid to him in an annual income of 500/. Burcot, a 
recently-purchased estate, was left to Bruin Clive ; but, in 
case of any failure in the iron-works, an allowance of 200/. 
a-year was insured to Edward out of it. Mr. Clive ex- 
plained carefully to me that the property had so increased 
and prospered in his hands, that the jointure he was about 
to settle upon me was only in proportion to the income 
provided for my husband under his father's unattested will. 
But Mr. Argyle took an opportunity, when his friend was 
absent, to impress upon my mind the extraordinary 
liberality and munificence of the deeds which enriched me 
at once, and placed my child in the position of heiress to 
great and increasing wealth. 

Mr. Mitchell had no longer any power to trouble me. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

Three years of unruffled tranquillity passed quickly away. 
All my former life was removed afar off, and a dun haze 
of forgetfulness gathered about it Or it was like a leaf in 
a book long since turned over, and no longer to be distin- 
guished from the other pages. I never set myself to turn 
back again to it. It was enough for me that the dead past 
was buried, and the grass grew on its grave ; I was not 
going to meddle with its sods. 

Mr. Clive had never hinted at making any other arrange- 
ment for my little daughter and myself, than that of 
dwelling at the Old Hall, in the midst of the people with 
whom he had made our name popular. But I had insisted 
that he should still invite and entertain there those friends 
who had been in the habit of visiting him before my 
residence in the house, which he considered especially his 
own. My presence did not render those visits less plea- 
sant, and many learned and clever men, who were Mr. 
Clivers associates, became my guests. It was part of the 
training I received through Mr. Clive. 

But by the time the three years were drawing near to a 
close, there appeared little clouds upon the clear horizon 
of my sky. Sir George Vigors died abroad, and Caroline 
returned home to take her place as mistress in the house 
at Rockton. It was near to Burcot; and through Mr. 
Mitchell, I heard how frequently visits were exchanged 
between her and Mrs. Ashworth ; how often she stayed for 
days together in the almost deserted mansion, where every 
evening must bring Mr. Clive under the influence of her 
wiles. Two women of strong will, and of not over-fastidious 
delicacy, had resolved that Mr. Clive should make Caroline 
Vigors the mistress of Burcot. It was no marvel that I was 
somewhat disturbed. I said to myself that I should rejoice 
in Mr. Clive's marriage, but not to Caroline Vigors ; and 
then the troubled question would arise, " Should I indeed 
be glad if he married at all ?" 

It would make no great difference to me and my Dora. 
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Not only in position — that, I fancied, I could resign wil- 
lingly. Bat could he continue to be the same friend that 
lie had always been ? Gould I expect him to be so devoted 
to us, to expend so much of his time and thoughts upon 
U8 P Could I bear that he should love anybody more than 
he loved us ? These were the questions which rankled in 
my heart whenever Mr. Mitchell brought me fresh intel- 
ligence of Caroline Vigors' and Mrs. Ashworth's manoeuvres. 
They were angling in my stream, and I could not look on 
without apprehension. Besides this cause of uneasiness, 
G«orge Vigors was perpetually dawdling about Underdale 
and &e Old Hall, and I found that I had outgrown him. 
He was very amiable, and gay, and good-tempered ; but 
he wearied me, and wearied me most by his imvarying 
complacency. For this I reproached myself imsparingly, 
and endeavoured to atone for the secret treachery by' the 
utmost cordiality of manner. He had saved my life, and 
surely he ought to be welcome to my home, let him com^ 
at morning, noon, or evening. Yet his presence chafed me^ 
and was a burden to me. It was a difficult thing to find 
subjects of conversation, for I knew little about the 
&shionable pursuits and topics which interested him; and 
he laughed good-humouredly at my cares for the people, 
or for my child. In fact, now and then, I felt in my secret 
heart that my cousin George, handsome and aristocratic 
as he was, was what he himself culled " a bo?:e." 

We were come to the harvest-time of the third summer 
after the birth of my little daughter. I, too, had my fields 
as well as the fisirmers in the rich agricultural lands beyond 
Burcot ; my meadows and corn-fields, which I visited with 
Mr. Clive and Joseph Allen, my bailifE, in seed-time, and 
in spring to watch the progress of my crops. My farm 
was a source of great enjoyment to me, and not less so to 
Mr. Clive, as he witnessed my girlish delight, and assump- 
tion of agricultural wisdom. The hay-harvest was a season 
fraught with anxiety and importance. All the household 
were released from domestic duties, at the demand of 
Joseph, and transferred to the merry labour of the hay- 
fields. I was required to keep a vigorous watch over the 
barometer, and to study prophetically the clouds and the 
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wind, both of which were constantly misleading me, and 
exposing me to the scarcely concealed contempt of mj 
anxious bailiff. But this summer no such study was 
needed. The sky lifted itself high overhead in a dome of 
deep and solemn blue, and magnificent, majestic days fol- 
lowed one another in an imbroken and untroubled suc- 
cession of sunny hours. 

I had carried Dora away from the deserted and heated 
house, where the atmosphere was oppressive, though every 
door and window was opea, to the cool shadow of a large- 
leaved sycamore on the upper terrace, where all the winds 
of heaven kept rendezvous, even to the ^ntest sigh of the 
midsummer air. Only Mary was left in the house, and I 
could hear her singing as she passed &om one room to 
another, busy with her housewifely work. There was 
neither care nor business with us under the sycamore-tree; 
Dora's screams of jubilant play rang through the stillness 
of the sultry noontide, and revealed to Mr. Clive the cool 
retreat we had found when he came up from the dale 
wearied with the heat. We both saw him the instant 
he appeared at the farthest end of the terrace, and this 
time it was the pleasure of my little coquette to make much 
of Mr» Clive. She imprisoned him instantly in her arms, 
and showered kisses upon him as he lifted her up to his 
shoulder. There she sat triumphantly, because she was 
then higher than I, and could lay her little hands upon my 
head as I looked up to her, and saw the sweet eyes bent 
down to me, darkened under the shadow of her long eye- 
lashes. Mr. Clive walked beside me, idly and listlessly, to 
the tree, from whence we could see the whole length of the 
valley below us. The bells of the Dale church were ring- 
ing, and the silvery sound lingered and echoed along the 
woody glens. In the deep basin of the central valley we 
saw the large pool lying, dark and unruffled, in the. breath- 
less atmosphere ; across it, mingled with the chime of the 
bells, came the softened clang of the workmen with the 
iron, which was being wrought into numberless forms of 
beauty and usefulness. Neither of us seemed inclined to 
talk ; but as my eye fell upon a pleasant little nook on the 
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opposite hill, where our school stood, I remembered an 
early expedition I had had to it in the morning. 

" Dora went to school this morning," I said, kissing the 
tiny hand which fluttered across my mouth ; " and she 
stood up in the class with the other little girls. I like the 
infant-school best, Mr. Clive. You should go there some 
day and see the solemn, busy little creatures, with their 
grave importance.^* 

** There is but one baby in the world for me, mamma," 
he answered. 

Mr. Clive had acquired the habit of calling me mamma 
since Dora had begun to speak ; and now he never ad- 
dressed me by any other title. I shook my head warningly. 

" Dora knows perfectly well what you mean," I said, 
'*and I daresay now she feels a comfortable sense of 
superiority to them all. They are very nice little girls, 
DoUy." 

" Nice little girls," she lisped, patronisingly ; " so clean. 
Not 3^Ir. Tive's Httle girls." 

Mr. Clive laughed, and heaped upon her a number of 
fond epithets. 

"They are our children," I said; "didn't Dolly love 
them like mamma does ?'* 

" Yes," she answered, opening her arms wide. " Dola 
wanted to kiss alL" 

** I like you to take her to the school," said !Mr. Clive. 
** I wish her to grow up among her people. The only true 
fraternity is in babyhood ; let her learn at the first that 
they are like herself. I want her trained to be a bene- 
&ctress.*' 

" Then you must be her teacher, as you are mine,'' I 
replied. " Mr. Clive, every day I feel that I owe all my 
true happiness to you. Remember what an ignorant, 
thoughtless, imctiltivated girl I was when I came to you 
first. I like to sit here, where I can look from the home 
you have given to me, down upon those humbler homes, but 
not less happy, which are many of them your creation. It 
is your name which is upon everybody's lips wherever I 
go; and I cannot tell how pleasant it is to me." 

He sighed, and lifted Dora down from his shoulder. He 
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placed her upon the parapet of the terrace, and directed 
her wandering eyes to the point far up in the sky, where 
a heron was sailing majestically across the plain, in the 
direction of Burcot. It was a long time before she could 
catch sight of it, and then she clapped her hands in glee. 
Presently jNIr. Clive resumed the conversation. 

"There is a great work to be done yet," he said, 
thoughtfully. " It looks like the happy valley of the fable ; 
but there are still ignorance, and sitffering, and vice, to do 
battle with. I have achieved little during, these fi^en 
years in which I have worked and thought for them ; but 
I have a large hope of the good you and Dora will do ; for 
you may live among them yet for Mty years." 

"Fifty years!" I echoed. *fOh! Mr. Clive, it seems 
too long — such a burden of years to lay upon me. I can- 
not bear to think of them. Fifty years I" 

" You would not be so very old then," he said, with a 
smile, " not more than seventy-two or three. A fine old 
age, not a decrepit and helpless one." 

" How could you talk to me so ?" I asked, reproachfully ; 
" why ! I shall see everybody die. I shall be left alone, 
and Dora will be an old woman as well as mamma." 

"As old as mamma," cried Dora, jojrfiilly. 

" As for me, resumed Mr. Clive, " sometimes I fancy I 
have almost done with this life." 

" Why, this is very strange," I said ; " you reverse the 
saying, ^ All men think all men mortal but themselves.^ 
You invest me almost with immortality, and you count 
yourself more mortal than other men. It seems almost as 
if you were surrendering the rest of your life to add it to 
mine." 

" I wish I could do it," he answered ; " but I feel afraid 
of not doing all I ought to make your course and Dora^s^ 
as plain and pleasant as it can be, when you are left alone. 
Mrs. Clive, have you never thought of — ^you must have 
forgotten Edward, and you are very yoimg still — have you 
never looked at the possibility of marrying again ?" 

"Never!" I said, hotly; while my cheeks burned, and 
my nerves tingled ; " never again, Mr. Clive. Never, never 
again." 



^ 
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"Forgive me I" he said; "I am too blmit in my 
speech. We may talk of this some other time. But 
if I died you would stand alone ; you wotild meet with 
a thousand difficulties from which 1 shield you. 1 am 
sometimes glad to think that my life is necessary to your 
welfare." 

" I thought you were happier, Mr. CHve," I answered. 
" I hoped fiiese clouds had dispersed altogether. Why are 
you so melancholy to-day ? Has anything vexed you ? 
Have I done anything 1" 

He shook his head in reply, and Dora laughed gaily, for 
she thought it was done for her amusement. 

" I do so wish to see you happy like myself," I con- 
tinued ; " you shut yourself up too much in your gloomy 
room at Burcot. Why don't you come here for us to 
amuse you. Are you not happier here ?" 

"No, no!" he said absently; "more wretched, more 
wretched." 

"'Etched, 'etched," echoed Dora, clasping her arms 
round his neck, and laying her cheek against his ; it was a 
new word for her small vocabulary, and the little mimic 
caught at it as a treasure. " Dola is 'etched." 

"Hush! hush! darling," I exclaimed, hastily, "you 
don't know what you are saying." 

" Nor I," replied Mr. Clive ; " I feel quite stupid, and 
gloomy, and cross this afternoon, mamma. The heat is 
oppressive to me. Baby's hands are deliciously cool upon 
my forehead." 

"Let me feel," 1 asked, and he bent his head to meet 
my touch. His temples were hot, and the pulse in the 
swollen veins beat quickly imder my fingers. 

" Now, Mr. Clive," I said, in a tone of authority, " you 
shall not go back to the Dale again. The very tang of the 
iron is distracting. You want rest and quiet, and you 
must either come and lie down on the sofa in my sitting- 
room, or go up to the hay-field. We are making hay in 
the Upper Leasowe ; and it is always cool there." 

" Dola wants ever so to go to the hay-field," cried my 
little daughter. 

" OfE with you, then," said Mr. CKve, putting her down 

o2 
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on the la¥m ; " run and ask Mary for your bonnet, and I 
vdll take you." 

I forgot even Mr. Olive's presence, as I watched the tiny, 
tottering figure, trotting along the terrace, and hearkened 
for the sound of her shrill voice calling ^lary ; and Mary's 
equally shrill, treble tones, as she answered, " CJoming, my 
poppet 1" Then I turned to him with a proud smile. 

" Baby reigns absolutely ?" he said, and a momentary 
flash of light swept across his grave face. 

"Absolutely !" I answered ; " long live Baby !" 

" Amen !" he added, sighing. " I wonder how it is that 
a woman becomes so utterly a mother." 

" I don't know," I said ; " but I forget everything save 
Dora often." 

" Here she comes !" he cried, as Dora reappeared, 
dragging her bonnet and mine along the grass by the 
strings : " Come hither, my mistress, my baby-queen, my 
empress of children." 

He sat down on the low wall, and placed her between 
his knees, while he smoothed her hair with his large 
hands, and tied her bonnet-strings in a great knot under 
the rosy little chin : Dora in the meanwhile maintaining an 
aspect of grave decorum befitting the circiunstances. 

" Put on mamma's bonnet !" she cried, holding it up in 
both hands. 

I knelt down for her to place it on my head, but she 
wanted Mr. Clive to do it for me, as he had done for her. 
His face flushed darkly as he bent over me, and the fingers 
that attempted to tie my strings trembled violently. 

" You are ill, Mr. Clive," I exclaimed ; " you ^all not 
teaze yourself \nth. Dora. I will take her away, and you 
must go and lie down in my cool room." 

" No," he replied ; " we will go to the hay-field. But! 
will go on with baby ; for I want you to look at these 
letters before evening, and you can follow us when you 
have read them." 

He strode down the flight of steps that led to the road 
to the hay-field, bearing Dora aloft on his shoulder. I 
listened to their voices till they were lost both to eye anc 
ear, and then I turned to the task which Mr. Clive ha< 
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set for me. To my surprise, I found only a packet of old 
business letters, concerning which he had consulted me, or 
seemed to consult me, some days before. I looked care- 
fully through them all to see if there were any note made 
by him in any of them ; but all had been discussed and 
settled a week since. So I came to the conclusion that he 
had given me these old letters in mistake, and that the 
sooner I followed him to the hay-field the better. 

Down in the narrow and confined limits of the glen, and 
up the steep and stony path along the hill-side, which led 
to the Leasowe, with the afternoon sun beating upon me, 
I felt how sidtry the burdened atmosphere was. A 
moimtain brook ought to have been flowing beside my 
path, which at all other seasons was wont to be busily 
gurgling and murmuring and leaping downwards to the 
river in the valley in a thousand merry little cascades ; 
but now the course of the stream was dry, and in the hol- 
lows of the rocky channel there lay tiny pools, detached and 
isolated, gasping for their customary supplies, and looking 
upwards, like glazing and appealing eyes, to the cloudless 
sky above them. The air seemed faint with the scent of 
the ripening hay in the fields about me, and the feeble 
breath of wind, which I wooed to my face by fanning it 
with my bonnet, almost stifled me. All the innumerable 
sounds of the woodlands were silenced, save the buzzing 
of drowsy insects, which mingled with the monotonous and 
metallic clangour always reverberating through the Dale, 
but which now smote painfully and toilsomely upon the 
ear. It was impossible to hasten ; and I loitered upon the 
way, scarcely willing to pursue it through the noontide heat. 
It was pleasanter when I reached the breezy meadow on 
the brow of the hill. I lingered bareheaded at the gate, 
with my face turned northwards, from whence a gentle 
breeze cooled my forehead, and lifted the loose tresses of 
my hair with its light and refreshing touch. I was in no 
hurry to enter the field, for I waited to catch the sound of 
my little daughter's voice among the haymakers, that I 
might steal in upon her unawares, and provoke a piercing 
cry of delight when she saw me beside her imexpectedly. 
But I waited in vain. Now and then there reached me a 
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finbdned laugh, or the call of the waggoner to his team, 
and the jmgling of their harness; but I heard neither 
Dora's voice, nor Mr. Olive's. Quitting my lurking-place 
under the hawthorn hedge, I went on into the field, and 
^dressed one of the women who was tossing ever the hay. 

** Is Mr. Clive here ?" I asked. 

" At the uwer end of the Leasow, ma'am," was the 
answer. " Among the winrows, imder yon withy." 

I passed on my way, springing lightly over liie barred 
windrows of hay, untU I reached the spot where the silvery 
sage-green leaves of the willow were rustling over the 
retreat chosen by Mr. Clive and Dora. They were both 
fast asleep ; the heavy dark-browed man, and the fair 
delicate child nestling in his arms, which were locked 
fondly about her. The wavering shadows of the leaves 
above them flitted playfully across their faces, but could 
not rouse them from their slumber, deep as it was, and 
lulled by the soothing rustle of the boughs in a coppice 
close at hand, and by the softened sounds which came to 
us from the farther end of the meadow. Neither could I 
have disturbed their repose. The tenderness that one 
feels for a sleeping child spread itself over the wearied and 
worn-out man. I would not take from either of them the 
peaceful sleep which by no art or skill could I restore. I 
mtule a resting place for myself near to them, where I 
could "NVtttch them both, and where their eyes should rest 
first upon me when the drowsy lids unclosed. 

It is a strange thing to look upon a familiar face, how- 
^sver well known and well read by us, when sleep has 
fidlen upon it. Mr. Olive's swarthy face lay before me 
witli a rare happiness upon it, and a relaxing of lip and 
brow which I had never witnessed before. What was it 
that ho could be dreaming of ? What possible vision could 
have smoothed away aU those deep lines, and diffused a 
glow as it were of light into every feature, though his 
eyes wei*o covered ? As I looked, only for a minute, a 
feeling of shy reverence for the thoughts of the dreamer 
took possession of me ; and though I did not change my 
seat, I turned my eyes away. I was watching a squirrel 
in some larch trees at the edge of the coppice, as it frisked 
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firom bough to bough and darted do^\ii among the hazel 
bushes below him m search of the unripe nuts^ when I 
heard Mr. Olive's voice, though scarcely above a whisper, 
calling—" Rhoda ! " 

He never called me Rhoda, and I turned quickly towards 
him in surprise ; but he was not awake. His face was pale, 
and wore a look of pain. Dora's little hand had crept up to 
his mouth, and lay lightly upon his lips, as if to forbid his 
utterance ; but he said again — " Rhoda ! my Rhoda Clive I" 

The roses which I had gathered along the hedgerows 
fell from my trembling hands ; and my cheeks grew crim- 
son with a sudden and strange emotion. I wished I had 
not heard ; I could no longer sit still there watching him 
and my little daughter. If he should awake now, and see 
me so near to him, I could not meet his eye. Let me be 
away when he awoke — as &r away as the farthest limits of 
the hay-field ; — at least out of sight, and where he could 
not suppose that I had been near him while he slept. 
What did it mean ? What was he dreaming of ? Could 
lie have said Dora Clive ; and I have mistaken it for my 
own name ? But he moved ; with a panic fear lest he 
should look up and find me there beside him, I stole guiltily 
away imder the scented hedge, frightening the birds which 
were nestling under the cool shadow of the leaves, and 
arousing dreaming dragon-flies which had folded their 
gorgeous wings to rest upon the reeds in the brooklet. A 
big, burly haymaker, bronzed with his sunny labours, was 
kissing a red-fiwed girl, who had brought him the harvest 
bottle ; and both started sheepishly as I came noiselessly 
upon them. But I blushed more deeply than either of 
them, and cast down my eyes upon the careless grass- 
hoppers which were leaping about the new-mown sward. 
Every sound startled me, lest it should be the step of Mr. 
Clive ; and the shade of the trees appeared to me, as 1 
looked furtively behind me, to be his approaching shadow 
— ^he had seen me fly from the spot, and knew that I had 
overheard his dreamy words. 

There was a feeling of relief and safety when I reached 
the women at their work. I inquired earnestly about their 
children, and their homes, — ^though I neither heard nor 
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xinderstood their answers, so intently, yet stealthily, was I 
listening for Dora's prattle, which would forewarn me of 
Mr. Olive's approach. 

** There's Sir George Vigors at the gate, ma'am," said 
one of the women, " a- waving of his hat for you to see 
him." 

I had seen him at once ; but I did not wish to go to 
him, with my cheeks huming, and my hands trembling as 
they did. However, now he was pointed out to me, I was 
compelled to advance to meet him, with as composed an 
air as I could assume at the moment. 

"My sweetest cousin," he said, "may I set my foot 
within your fairy domain ? I have been down at the Old 
Hall, and Mary told me you were up here ruralising. 
Why ! how is this ? Cannot you look me in the face ?" 

" Oh, yes, I can," I answered, raising my eyes to his 
with some effort. " I like to look at you when you are 
speaking to me. Cousin George. Generally, I cannot tell 
whether you are in earnest or not by your voice." 

"In earnest!" he repeated. "I should think I am 
pretty much in earnest, when I positively follow you up 
here, at the risk of being broiled alive. I declare to you, 
my dearest, most charming Ehoda, I never left the sofa in 
Caroline's sitting-room till I felt it was impossible to live 
another hour without seeing you. I could scarcely prevail 
upon my groom to let me take a horse out such a day as 
this. The tropics must be cool to it. You never read 
Ovid ? Of coiirse not ! But I expect to be metamor- 
phosed into something indicative of heat." 

" A thermometer," I suggested, glancing back into the 
field. 

"Exactly so, my darling," said George, gaily; "and it 
there be a degree indicating the most ardent and fervent 
flame of love, I shall stand at that, even in the shade. 
But come, let us leave these grinning Phyllises and Dorises 
to themselves, and find a quieter place down yonder." 

" Oh, no ! we cannot go there," I said, drawing back, 
" Mr. Clive is there fast asleep in the hay." 

" Asleep !" echoed George, " how I envy him ! The 
wisest thing he can do. And where is Dora ?" 
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" Slie is with him/' I answered. 

" Asleep, too f ' he said. " Then that is the reason I find 
you wandering about so disconsolate and forlorn. I was 
■wondering where Bruin and the lambkin could be, for 
Mary said you were all up here. What a good, solid, 
sleepy-headed, slow-paced bear it is ! The very best of 
brothers and guardians for my dear little cousin. Let us 
go and rouse him up with a long pole." 

" Oh, no !'' I cried. 

" What a solemn face!" said George, laughing. "Per- 
haps we could persuade him to dance for us. I shotild 
rejoice to see that great, bulky, broad-shouldered Bruin 
point the light &ntastic toe.'* 

"Sir Greorge Vigors," I answered, indignantly, "Mr. 
Clive is a himdred times a better man than you." 

" Of course he is," said George, " and therefore kind 
nature has given him all that heavy ballast. If I had his 
solid and substantial goodness, with those wise plans in 
my head for ameliorating what wont be ameliorated, I 
should be top-heavy, and thrown off my balance. But 
the bear has such ballast in him." 

" I wish you would talk in earnest. Cousin George," I 
said. 

" I would, my dearest Rhoda," he answered, " only as 
it is, these rustics are staring and gaping at us with very 
suggestive grins upon their brown faces, and if I appeared 
as much in earnest as I feel when you are so near to 
me, they would never close eyes or mouths again. We 
must venture near the lair of this clumsy beast who 
makes Beauty his sentinel, while he takes his afternoon 
snooze." 

But, while he was speaking, I had heard Dora calling to 
me, her voice becoming louder and louder as she approached 
us. Yet I dared not turn round to meet her, for I knew 
Mr. Clive was bringing her up to the place where George 
and I stood. George noticed, though he could not under- 
stand, my heightened colour, my nervous hands, and my 
downcast eyes, as I waited for the moment when I should 
hear Mr. Clive speak to me again. 

" Mamma ! mamma !" shouted the child close behind me. 
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and I was compelled to hce Mr. Clive, and to take her 
&om his arms, though I did not look np to him. 

" How long have jou been here T he inquired. 

'' Ever since you fell asleep," said Creoige, replying for 
me. '' Rhoda has been keeping this vile herd of clowns 
from invading your sleeping bower. You must have had 
pleasant dreams in consequence." 

'' Mamma peeps like Dola," cried my daughter, casting 
do¥ni her eyes in mimicry ; she had a trick of doing so 
when she was shy, and of looking slily through her long 
eyelashes. I had corrected it, because it reminded me of 
Caroline Vigors' insinuating and sidelong glances. 

George laughed, and patted the child's head, but Mr. 
Clive walked away towards the haymakers; and as we 
strolled round the field, I saw him leaving it in apparent 
haste. Greorge Vigors had a romp with Dora which won 
her fickle little heart; then we walked home, and he 
parted reluctantly with me at the gate of the Old Hall, 
into which I did not care to invite him that evening. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Though I did not acknowledge it to myself, I wanted to 
meet Mr. Clive again, and alone, and hear him speak to 
me in his accustomed manner; that this new diMdence 
haimting me might be dispelled, and our intercourse be 
set at once upon its former ground of fi*ank and cordial 
friendliness. I loitered, however, in the wide stone porch, 
exciting Dora to wild frolics of mirth, in the hope that he 
would hear our laughter, and come out to open the door 
for us, as he oiien did, when he was waiting within for 
our return. But though the great door did not remain 
long closed, it was Mary who made her appearance, with 
a grave and anxious face. 

^^ I^m afraid there is something amiss with master,** she 
said. " He didn't seem quite himself when he came in 
from the -field. I made him a cup of tea, and now he is 
sleeping very heavily on the sofa in the parlour. If it was 
Joe, I should send for Dr. Humplireys." 
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I gave Dora into her charge, with a strict injunction 
that Maiy would carry her away into her own little sitting- 
room, beyond the kitchen, where her voice could not dis- 
turb Mr. Clive ; and then I went quickly to the parlour. 

The sun was no longer shining upon it, and the Venetian 
blinds had been drawn down to darken it ; but there was 
still light enough for me to see the bronzed hue upon his 
£u^e, and the swollen and knotted veins in his forehead. 
He was sleeping heavily, as Mary had told me ; but, from 
time to time, he started and muttered a few whispered 
words. I stood beside him for a moment to listen, without 
daring to breathe. Well, let him say what he will ; let 
him repeat those words in the same soft intonation in 
which he had breathed them before, they shall not drive 
me away again. I will sit still and watch him, my only 
friend, my dear guardian and benefactor. 

I wanted nothing else to do than to sit in the obscure 
twilight and think. I called to mind how he had first 
foimd me beside my dead husband ; how he had shrunk 
from telling me that he believed my claim to be his wife 
was not legal; how. he had welcomed and acknowledged 
me as his sister, with a thanksgiving to God that I was 
not so lost as he himself had feared. I remembered all 
the tender and delicate care he had manifested for me 
before the birth of my child, and the fondness with which 
he had always treated my little Dora. Then I thought of 
the unwearied patience with which he had taught and 
trained my imdisciplined mind ; and I contrasted the free- 
dom and happiness, and thorough well-being of my present 
life, with the misery and degradation of my relationship to 
Mr. Billington and Edward Clive. All I was in myself, 
and all the external sources of pleasure which I possessed, 
I owed entirely and solely to him. 

The church clock in the Dale had chimed the hour of 
eight before he awoke. It was already dusk outside the 
house as well as in the darkened room, for the sun sank 
early behind the hills, and prolonged for us the cool season 
of twilight. But he was waking now, and lifting up his 
head, and I could see his eyes flaming with feverish dis- 
quietude. He detected me readily in the dark recess 
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where I was sitting, for I was dressed in white, like 
Dora. 

" Come here, Rhoda," he said, " come nearer to me ; I 
have several things to say to you, which must be said at 
once." 

I drew near to him, and sat down on a low seat beside 
the sofa, while he appeared to be making a violent efEort 
to rouse himself, and to collect his scattered thoughts, for 
he pressed his hand against his forehead, and gazed in- 
tently into my face. 

"Have you any idea what I wished to talk to you 
about?" he asked. 

"About the schools?" I suggested, craftily, **or about 
the miners of Cradley ? or about Dora ?" 

" No, no," he said, with a bewildered air, " it was about 
yourself — ^yourself, Rhoda." 

He remained silent for a time, and the purple veins in 
his temples grew thicker and more knotted, and his eyes 
scintillated, and his voice was pitched to a higher key. 

" If you were not so young," he resumed suddenly, "I 
would ask you to promise not to marry again. We could 
be so happy ; at least, I could be at peace with you and 
youi* child always dwelling here, where I could see you 
day after day. But you are not three-and-twenty. Three- 
and- twenty ! She is a child yet ; she is certain to do it. 
How can I be so seltish as to wish it for a moment ? She 
said fifty years was a long time to live ; an immortality, 
she called it ; an immortality of loneliness. Even if her 
child lived she would be lonely ; and a child's life is un- 
certain. She might be left altogether alone. Oh, Ehoda! 
Rhoda ! you are sure to love again." His voice had fallen 
again into a tone of utter sorrow and deprecation, as if he 
were pleading against some threatening and inevitable 
calamity, which he could not hope to avert, though he 
lifted up a lament against it as it hung over him. It was 
while the lot trembled in the balance that a cry was wrung 
from his reluctant lips ; when the scale had fallen he would 
accept his destiny in silence. 

" I have no thought of ever marrying again, Mr. Clive," 
I answered, " if it troubles you, let us talk about it freely. 
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There are so few people whom I could love and trust. 
You would not let me bind myself by any promise ; but 
so far as I know my own heart now, I could never wish to 
be married a second time." 

" Well, now," he said, clasping my hand with his own 
burning fingers ; " tell me now, Rhoda, what has been the 
reason of this long estrangement between us. Why have 
you separated yourself from me, and left our home for 
three long years ? Did I not strive to make it happy for 
you ? If there had been anything you wished for, I could 
have procured it. Was I unkind to you ? Knowing so 
little of a woman's nature, I might have seemed unkind at 
times ; but I loved you above everything on earth. Why, 
then, have you doomed me to a solitary and craving life, 
fettered by this shadow of a tie, in which there is neither 
substance nor sweetness ? " 

He spoke with a passion which frightened and shocked 
me, and I tried in vain to draw my hand from his painful 
and feverish gripe. Yet he was Mr. Clive still, my friend 
and guardian, to whom I owed all reverence and gratitude. 
How could I answer him ? Why was the tranquil relation- 
ship between us so suddenly disturbed ? 

" Mr. Clive," I began,- hesitatingly 

" There, again," he interrupted, in a reproachful accent ; 
*' it is always thus. There is no sweet familiarity between 
us, as between others. It is ever Mr. Clive, as if I were 
a stranger to you. And you are so distant to me, that I 
never dare to take you in my arms, though my heart 
yearns to do it. I have to speak to Dora the words that 
I cannot utter to you. Why do you smile to see me caress 
the baby, and play with her soft curls, when I dare not 
lay a finger upon your hair, or press my lips for one 
moment to yours ? Rhoda Clive, why did you become 
my wife at all, if you never loved me ?" 

The last words sent a sharper pang of distress and fear 
to my heart than any of the others. They were clearly 
the utterance of delirium ; and the flaming eyes and fevered 
grasp of the hands confirmed my dread. 

*'Mr. Clive," I said 

" Call me Bruin this once," he pleaded ; " I never heard 
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your lips say it, Hhoda. You have been so shy and cold 
with me at all times.'* 

"Bruin," I said, distinctly, "you are dreaming still. 
Think to yoiu'self for a minute. I am Ehoda Clive, the 
wife of Edward Clive, who was drowned at sea. Don't 
you remember ? You have taken care of me ever since. 
You have been dreaming." 

" It is a long dream," he answered ; " Edward's wife ! 
I never saw Edward with you ; never ! If you are his 
wife, Ehoda, why has he never been to claim you ? If I 
could see you together I could understand it better." 

" He is dead," I replied ; " he never can come to claim 
me again. You frighten me, Mr. Clive; see how you 
make me tremble. Don't talk to me in this way. Let 
me go, and I will bring you a glass of water, and it will 
help to waken you up thoroughly." 

He released my hand with reluctance, and I hurried 
from him to despatch Joseph as quickly as possible for 
Dr. Humphreys, and to bid Mary prepare a room for 
Mr. Clive. When I returned to him with a glass of water, 
he was sitting up on the sofa, and endeavouring to rally 
his bewildered faculties. 

" I feel giddy, mamma," he said, in his old tone and 
manner ; "I think I must get Joseph to drive me back to 
Burcot this evening. Send for baby that I may say good- 
night to her before I start." 

" You are not well, Mr. Clive," I answered, " and I 
should like you to stay here to-night. It is later than you 
suppose, and a terrible thunderstorm is coming up from 
the north. Joseph is not at home ; and it rains heavily 
already. You are not well enough to run the risk of riding 
alone through the storm." 

" I am afraid I am going to be ill," he replied, anxiously 
and slowly, as though he found it difficult to speak cohe- 
rently ; " the heat was insufferable to-day. I do not feel 
quite sure that I say what I mean. It is a painful feeling. 
What have we been talking about ? Have I been speaking 
to you about George Vigors ?" 

** Not a word," I rejoined. 

" I am glad of that," he said ; " I was afraid I had been 
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speaking about him in a way which might offend you. 
You look strangely at me, Mrs. Clive. Have I offended 
you ?" 

" Oh, no !" I answered. 

" You must send for Mrs. Ash worth," he said, sharply ; 
" and mark, if I am ill— delirious, I mean — ^you must not 
come near me; not even to the door of my room. I 
ahoidd like to die at the Old Hall ; yet in the morning I 
must return to Burcot. Go, and send Mary to me." 

He held out his hand, and I placed mine in it, while he 
looked at me sadly but calmly for a minute or two, saying 
nothing, though his lips moved. The distress and the dis- 
quietude of my spirit were soothed by the tranquillity of 
his manner, and I smiled contentedly again. 

"That is right. God bless you, my dear," he, said, 
simply. 

Soon afterwards I heard Mary conducting him up- 
stairs to the chamber she had prepared for him, though 
he would persist in going to the hall porch to see for him- 
self the torrents of thimder-rain which were falling. As 
soon as he was gone, I, too, repaired to the porch to watch 
the progress of the storm, and to listen for the first sound 
of Joseph's return with Dr. Humphreys. "Keeping my 
thoughts away diligently from the words Mr. Clive had 
spoken, I tried to fasten them on the huge rain-drops which 
splashed upon the flag-stones at my feet, and fell among 
the millions of parched leaves in the woods surrounding 
my dwelling. I thought of my little daughter, wrapped 
in the deep unconsciousness of infant sleep, with her face 
half hidden in her dimpled hands, as if she was dreaming 
of playing at hide-and-seek with me. I thought, too, of 
the hay-fields, and the wind-rows of scented hay beaten 
down, and floated about by the deluge of rain; of the 
twittering-birds, silent now in their flooded nests ; of the 
thirsty mountain brook, which would be whirling in giddy 
leaps, and brawling from pool to pool, in almost articulate 
triumph. Then I followed Joseph in his furious driving 
through the blinding sheets of rain, and the reverberating 
of the thunder, till I fancied I heard his impetuous sum- 
mons upon Dr. Humphreys, and the physician's annoyance 
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as he looked out upon the wild tumult of the sky, until he 
learned that it was Mr. Clive who was ill. !Mr. Chve was 
ill ; I had been saying that to myself all the time I had 
been thinking of these other things ; and, in spite of my- 
self, there had been a whisper in my heart reiterating 
again and again, " What is this long estrangement between 
us ? Why did you leave my home ? Did I not love you 
above everything ? Did I love anything else, except you 
and your child ? " 

It was part of the pain I felt, that just then, when un- 
welcome thoughts were stinging in my bram, I was shut 
up to absolute inactivity. When Dr. Humphreys came, 
he passed me with only a brief greeting. It was Mary 
who was busy in the service of Mr. Clive, who assumed 
at once the authority of a nurse, and who held a confiden- 
tial interview with the physician. Joseph's excitement 
and anxiety found vent in driving off again to Burcot, 
for Dr. Humphreys pronounced Mr. Olive's attack to be 
serious, and he was still collected enough to urge that 
Mrs. Ashworth should be sent for immediately. I had 
nothing to do, but play the courteous hostess to Dr. Hum- 
phreys, and enter politely into general convei^sation with 
him ; while 1 was secretly re-acting over and over again 
all the scenes of the past day. 

There was far greater wildness, and delirious impetu- 
osity in Mrs. Ashworth's appearance, when slie reached 
the Old Hall, than there had yet been in Mr. Olive's 
manner. She insisted frantically upon having him re- 
moved at once to Burcot ; but we were all against her. 
Dr. Humphreys assured her that he was best where he 
was ; and threatened that she should not be admitted to 
his chamber unless she became composed and reasonable ; 
while I implored her to give up all idea of removing him 
that night. Joseph did not lend an ear to her orders, but 
took the horses out of the carriage in profound indifference 
to her anger ; stating in a loud aside, that in his opinion, 
the master would rather die, if he had to die, at the Old 
Hall than at Burcot. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The ferer had its way, and Mr. Clive*s strength, both of 
body and mind, succumbed before it. The delirium, 
whose first wild utterances had fallen upon my ears, 
asserted full sway over his brain, and whatever problems 
time might have treasured there, under seal of secrecy, 
they were now babbled out in the hearing of any nurse 
who might sit beside his pillow. But if Mrs. Ashworth 
bad been driven into a reluctant submission to our com- 
bined wills she now took her revenge. She deposed Mary 
from her assumed authority, and ruled the sick room with 
such rigorous sway, that nobody was permitted to enter 
it, except a dull, stupid, very deaf, but very strong woman, 
the laundress from Burcot, whom she selected as her 
assistant in the task of nursing Mr. Clive. That Mary 
should resent these measures, and express her indignation 
in vehement invectives against her, was natural to her 
temperament; but I would allow no interference with 
Mrs. Ashworth. I did not wish any one to hear the 
repetition of his early ravings ; and I knew he could have 
no watcher more faithful, more imtiring, and more tender, 
unless, I scarcely dared to own it to myself, unless I might 
have a share in nursing him. 

One morning, after a protracted visit to Mr. Olive's 
chamber. Dr. Humphreys foomd me in my parlour, sew- 
ing with that air of tranquillity and leisure, which a woman 
so often wears when her very heartstrings are strimg to 
their extremest tension. He looked at me with an air of 
displeasure. 

" I suppose," he said, bitterly, " you are too fine a lady 
to set your foot inside a sick room, though it be that of 
the best firiend a woman ever had. Mr. Clive is constantly 
asking for you; and really, Mrs. Clive, you might lay 
aside some of your nice scruples, especially as you have 
been a married woman." 

" Dr. Humphreys," I answered, with forced quietness, 
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" Mrs. Ashworth will not hear of me going near the door 
even.** 

"I will settle her," he said; "you know there is no 
danger for you. All I require of you is to let him see 
you, and hear your voice when he speaks to you. It 
will quiet him better than anything else; though he is 
quiet, poor fellow! Baby, too, might do wonders for 
him.** 

" Dora can go,** I answered ; " but Mrs. Ash worth will 
not let me.** 

** Oh, nonsense I** he exclaimed ; " an old maid*s prudery, 
I suppose. It will do neither him nor you any harm ; if 
you wish to nurse Mr. Clive, as I rather fancy you do, 
you shall, and I will give my orders to that effect.** 

" But Mr. Clive himself expressly forbade me going near 
him,** I answered. 

" Bah ! He was a&aid of letting some cat out of the 
bag! That is Mrs. Ashworth*s reason for having that 
deaf old post of a servant to help her. She says she will 
not have his ravings made the gossip of the country. As 
if they could hide any of their secrets from the doctor ! 
But I thought you might have some idea — ^you might 
perhaps be already aware ^" 

" No,** I interrupted hastily. 

"But there is nothing to alarm you,** continued Dr. 
Humphreys, eyeing me curiously. " I told Mrs. Ashworth 
this very morning that she will not hold out herself till 
our patient is out of danger. She has not had a thorough 
sleep since this illness began, and it tells upon her. She 
is not so strong as she seems ; there is a tendency to in- 
creased action of the heart.** 

As soon as Dr. Humphreys was gone, I wrote a brief 
note to Mrs. Ashworth, repeating 5ie substance of our 
conversation, and imploring her to let me share her toil 
of nursing. For the first time since she had entered my 
house, she sent me word that she would come down and 
see me, and in a few minutes after her message she entered 
the room. She looked languid and pale, as well as hag- 
gard, and her nose was thin and peaked. She was ner- 
vous, too, for she started when she heard through the 
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open window Dora prattling to the gardener, though the 
child spoke in a subdued voice. 

" It is quite impossible," she said, before I could speak ; 
" you cannot and shall not come neai* Bruin. I am asto- 
nished that you should think of it, a young girl like you. 
Dr. Humphreys says I shall be ill, does he ? He is mis- 
taken. I may die, and then Bruin would be left to your 
care ; but until then I shall never be unable to nurse my 
nephew." She smiled grimly. But her hands were press^ 
upon her heart, as if to still its rapid beating, which I 
fancied I could hear, though she had seated herself at a 
distance from me. " There is only one person in the 
world," she added, after a pause, " whom I would admit 
into Mr. Olive's room ; and that person is Simeon Ford." 

" Simeon Ford !" I repeated, in amazement, 

" Yes," she answered, her dull eyes flashing for an instant, 
" Mr. Clive rambles in his talk, and I should not choose 
anybody to hear what he says, on your account, Mrs. 
Edward, as well as his own. Simeon is safe. I know that 
even Mr. Mitchell, with all his cunning, cannot worm a 
secret out of him. But you must ask Simeon to come for 
your sake, not mine. Ah ! you understand me. It has 
nothing to do with me. I could watch Bruin till I died ; 
and maybe that would be the best thing for me. He cares 
nought about me now." 

She looked at me with a sorrowfully jealous glance; but 
just then we heard Mary's nimble footsteps nmning quickly 
upstairs, and along the lobby, and once more a grim smile 
stole over Mrs. Ashworth's gaunt, unhappy face. 

" I have my prisoner safe, Mary," said she, taking a key 
from her pocket. " Fm not to be caught napping. I must 
return to Bruin now, Mrs. Edward. If Simeon is here to- 
night, I will sleep. But remember, he comes on your 
account, not mine." 

I determined to go for Simeon myself, as it was the only 
service I could render to JVIr. Clive. In a few minutes I 
was upon my way to Cradley Hollow, about two miles 
distant, where Simeon's cottage was situated. It was 
several days since I had been beyond the ^boundaries of 
my own grounds; and I found that the effects of the 

p2 
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tfannder-storm had long since passed awaj. The earth 
was again diy and scorched, and the roads seemed baked 
with the heat. The great ooal-fields looked like a desert 
burnt into blackness and barrenness by the direct rays of 
the sun. No deep, welcome shadow from waving trees 
rested upon it, but there was the stifE outline of the build- 
ings, and the naked poles and chains. A haze of hot vapour 
quivered over the whole extent of the plain, and rendered 
the smoky atmosphere tenfold more oppressive ; while the 
breath from the forges when the metal was at a white heat, 
and from the blast furnaces, which were belching out their 
yellow flames into the glare of the sun, met me with a 
pestilential temperature as I passed by. Sultry as the 
midsummer heat was, there was a large fire burning as 
usual in the collier's little kitchen, and he was seated near 
to it ; but he looked up as my shadow fell upon the win- 
dow, and before I could reach the steps that descended to 
his door, he came out to meet me. 

" How is the master, my lady ?" he asked, eagerly. 

" He is ill, very ill, Simeon," I said. " I am afraid there 
is little hope. Whatever will become of us all if anything 
should happen to him ? Oh, Simeon, I cannot bear to lose 
him." 

" Come in, my lady, come in," he said, bringing a chair, 
and placing it near the door. I sank upon it, wearied as 
much with care as with the long and toilsome walk. 

" Nay !" he said, and his blue eyes looked down cheer- 
ingly upon me, " take comfort to tihyself. This sickness is 
not unto death. Tve been praying the Lord to send me a 
token if He were going to take Bruin, and He hasn't sent 
a token yet. There's a token the Lord sometimes sends 
me when a great trouble is nigh. It's like the solemn toll- 
ing of a bell ; like the tolling of the church bell at my 
mother's berrying, when I were a lad twelve year old." 

"And you have not heard it yet?" I inquired, comforted, 
notwithstanding my better judgment, by the harmless 
superstition. 

" No, my lady," said Simeon. " I should hear it boom- 
booming underground in the pit, as plain as if it were 
Sunday morning, and the church-bells were ringing. I 
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heard it before John Clive died ; ay ! and when thy poor 
young husband was cut off suddenly in his full youth and 
strength. It *ud be certain to come if Bruin was going to 
be fetched away ; and IVe been barkening for it day and 
night ever since. Don't fret thyself for nought. He'll not 
die till the Lord's time comes, and then all of us couldna' 
keep him. And his time wont come yet, please the Lord. 
My lady, how is Rachel ?" 

" She is nursing Mr. Clive," I said. 

The old man nodded his head, to intimate that he knew 
where Rachel was, and what she was doing. 

" We want you to come, and take care of him," I con- 
tinued ; " at least, I want you to come for my sake, Simeon. 
He wanders in his talk, you know ; and Mrs. Ashworth 
and I do not want what he says to be repeated. There is 
nobody but her, and one servant, deaf Prudence, from 
Burcot, to take care of him ; you will come and help us ? 
We can trust you." 

" To help Rachel !" he exclaimed, deeply moved. " God 
Almighty knows I'd lay down my life to save her from 
trouble. It isn't the first time we've tended a sick-bed in 
company ; but I thought that time was past for ever. Eh ! 
Rachel knows I can be as secret as the grave. The Lord 
be praised ! She'll hearken to me there." 

He seemed strangely agitated, and his lips continued to 
move in inaudible soliloquy, while he busied himself in 
putting his house in order, and wrapping up a bundle of 
clothes in a blue cotton handkerchief. This bundle he 
slung over his shoulder upon the hook of a walking-stick, 
and following me at the distance of about a pace and a 
half, which made our conversation somewhat difficult on 
my part, we wended our way to the Old Hall. Never was 
a woman more astonished, and stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment, than was Mary, when I introduced Simeon, with his 
blue bundle, into the kitchen, and announced the startling 
intelligence that he was come to assist Mrs. Ashworth in 
the arduous task of nursing Mr. Clive. 
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CHAPTEE XXXL 

Ikflexible as Mrs. Afihworth was to all of us, she became 
as tractable as a child with Simeon Ford. No sooner did 
be enter "Mr, Clire's jealouslj-closed chamber, than she 
eonaented to relinquish her post, and to take the rest she 
80 greatlj needed. Dr. Hmnphrejs shared in MaiyV 
astonishment at our choice of a nurse ; bat he soon acknow- 
ledged Simeon's Taloable qualifications for his task. He 
was accustomed to sickness and snfPering in all their forms,. 
most of the leisure of his devoted life having been spent in 
visiting his comrades in their illness. There is no nurse 
equal to a strong-handed and tender-hearted man. Simeon 
was noiseless, thoughtful, and adroit ; and his authoritative 
influence over ^Irs. Ashworth and her stubborn nature,. 
was a source of relief and comfort to us all. The house 
had received into it an element of peace ; and before the 
second day had passed over us, we felt that it would be 
impossible to dispense with Simeon's services. 

Out of Mr. Olive's room, my singular guest was so quiet 
and unobtrusive, and answered the incessantly recurring 
questions concerning his charge with so much patience, 
that ho won all the hearts of my household. Dora attached 
herself to him, after a profoimd and childish deliberation 
concerning his dress and mode of speech, with unmixed 
trust and affection ; and I did not hesitate to let him carry 
her to Mr. Olive's bed-side, where her fondling hands, and 
sweet, subdued voice soothed the sufferer during his intervals 
of quiet. At other times I often found my daughter^ 
seated upon Simeon's knee, in the porch ; listening, with 
wide-open, wondering eyes, to his stories of the mines 
underground, in which there was neither sam nor moon, 
and where no trees nor flowers grew. He must have 
appeared to her infant imagination like a visitor from 
another world. 

Of Mrs. Ashworth I saw little or nothing. She never 
detoended to the lower story of the house, except when 
insisted upon her taking an hour's exercise upon 
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the terrace. There she would prowl to and firo restlessly, 
her arms folded tightly across her broad chest, as if she 
had need to keep herself under stern restraint while in my 
vicinity. Sometimes I ventured to approach her, and 
walk beside her for a few minutes, in order to satisfy my 
impatient anxiety to learn all I could about Mr. Olive ; but 
my solicitude was always rather augmented than lessened 
by her curt and uncourteous replies. If Dora crossed 
her path she avoided her with unconcealed aversion; 
the child shrank from her instinctively, and would call 
her by no name than *' the uirly woman," to Mary Allen's 
great deHght. One morning I had misUd my doling for 
a long time, and sought for her with increasmg apprehen- 
sion. I found her, at last, lying in trembling stillness 
under some shrubs at the farther end of the terrace, not 
daring to return to me while Mrs. Ashworth was taking 
her compulsory promenade. I began almost to wish that 
Mr. Olive had been removed to Burcot at the outset of hia 
long and dangerous attack of brain fever. 

My time, the weary, listless, waiting time passed in a 
kind of maze. It seemed unnatural to me to be lying 
down at night, and rising in the morning, and going 
through the habitual routme of my peaceful, domestic 
Hfe ; while a solemn and uncertain conflict with death was 
being fought, foot to foot, and face to face, imder the same 
roof; a conflict which I could neither share, nor witness 
in its fatal stages. Every syllable of information, or even 
of conjecture, which I could elicit from Dr. Humphreys 
and Simeon, I pondered over, and expanded into a thou- 
sand meanings. All my thoughts centred themselves by 
day and night, not upon Mr. CHve in his relationship to 
myself, but upon him, as a being who was passing through 
a most solemn and absorbing ordeal, which removed him 
to an inflnite distance from all worldly interests. There 
seemed an impiety in recalling the words he had let slip in 
the first shadow of the approaching fever ; yet sometimes 
I fancied that through all the intervening walls and closed 
doors which divided us, I could hear his voice calling me. 
But afterwards there always followed a vision of him 
l3dng in austere and death-like stillness, with wearied eyes 
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whicli no longer cared to gaze on earthly things, but were 
waiting for the revelation of the eternal world. ' 

The hour of the greatest peril had come at last. I took 
Dora with me into the porch, for I could not bear to feel 
that the same roof covered me and my dying fiiend, yet 
neither could I tear myself away from the house which 
still held him. The Dale was very quiet; the distant 
metallic clang of labour which had grown so familiar to 
my ears, was suspended for another evening and night; 
but the usual shouts of children at their play, and merry 
strains of music had not succeeded. Behind me the house 
was so hushed and silent, that I could almost fancy I heard 
the stealthy footsteps of death creeping through the noise- 
less chambers. Even Dora had Sdlen into so deep and 
breathless a sleep upon my lap, that from time to time I 
touched her warm cheek with my lips to make sure that 
my child was living. Death seemed to be brooding over 
us, and at any moment one or another might be wrapped 
into his profoimd and foredoomed lethargy. I trembled 
at the child's sleep. "He who sleeps, dies." Was not 
Dora dead to me for this brief season? Was Mr. Clive 
dead to me in a slumber from which he would wake no 
more in this life ? 

Upon my reverie there suddenly broke, with a jarring 
carelessness, the creaking of the shrubbery gate, and the 
grating of the gravel under an approaching footstep. I 
looked up, and saw George Vigors coming quickly 
towards us, and I held up my hand to warn him into 
quietness. 

" Is Mr. Clive in greater danger ?" he asked, seating 
himself on the opposite side of the porch. 

"He is asleep now," 1 said; "that dreadfrd sleep, 
George, which will decide all. We must be very still." 

"He could not possibly hear any sound from here," 
replied George, yet unconsciously lowering his voice to a 
whisper. "Rhoda, Caroline is half out of her mind." 

" She needn't be," I said, coldly ; and upon the solemn 
quiescence of my mind there fluttered back a hundred 
paltry jealousies, winged by his words and tone, and the 
undisturbed coolness of his manner. 
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" My dearest Rhoda," he said, " we do not know what 
might have been. But do not try to hide your tears from 
me. It is natural for you to weep, and it will relieve you. 
Poor Bruin ! He has been very good to you. But re- 
member, my sweetest cousin, his death would not leave 
you so friendless as you believed yourself to be when 
Edward died. I, as your nearest kinsman, will take care 
of you and Dora." 

Very swiftly there crossed through my mind a com- 
parison between Mr. dive's care of us, and his. George 
was leaning towards me ; his handsome face, very earnest 
for him, but very empty of expression, beside the grave 
and thoughtful face which my memory pictured for me. 

"I consider you," resumed Sir George Vigors, "as a 
very precious charge. Since I saved your life, you have 
had a peculiar claim upon me. It w^ould have been the 
same if you had proved to be the friendless, deceived, 
betrayed girl we believed you to be. Don't shake your 
liead, Rhoda. You know that at your side I grow a more 
earnest and thoughtful man. When I am talking to you, 
I read instantly in your eyes whether you approve of me 
or not ; if you are displeased I think over again what I 
have been saying, and I always find that you are right. 
It is the same when you write to me. The letters seem 
simple, and easily read, but I study them, till I discover 
deeper meaning in them. You are my good angel, 
Rhoda ; a sister dearer to me, more akin, than Caroline. 
You make me better. If the worst should happen to Mr. 
Clive, you will not be alone." 

I was no longer looking at him, but dovra upon the 
Dale, and though I heard his words, they made no 
impression upon my mind. Since he had told me to 
weep, I had dried my tears ; and now he soon perceived 
that I was paying little attention to his speech. 

" Will you tell me what you are thinking of?" he asked. 

" Yes, George," I answered, promptly, " because it will 
do you good to hear. I was thinking if your life and 
mine, and a dozen more of such people's lives as ours are, 
could be given to add a few more years to Mr. Olive's, 
the world would gain greatly by it. What have we done 
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for the welfare of our fellows ? What has he left undone ? 
Look down into the valley, at the pleasant homes there ; 
the church, and schools, and the great factory, where hun- 
dreds of people find employment. Mr. Olive's life is the 
soul of them aU. K he should die, which God in his 
mercy forbid, there would be mourning in every house. 
It would be a general calamity ; not only should I be left 
without a guide and teacher, but all these people, who look 
up to him as their leader as well as their master. If I died, 
only Dora would suffer from the loss ; or if you died, the 
estate and title would go to your next of kin, and there 
would be an end of it. But Mr. Clive has stamped his own 
character upon his people; they are more intelligent, 
more orderly,* more prosperous, happier in all ways than 
others. The land will mourn for him. Our people will 
be plimged into trouble if he dies." 

" He is a good man I" said George Vigors. 

" A good man," I echoed ; " yes ! but who else could 
claim such a title ? If this be goodness, neither you nor 
I can attain to it without a great change in our natures. 
Who ever saw selfishness in him, or indolence, or foUy, 
such as ours ? You have been praising me, haven't you ? 
I scarcely heard you ; but it all belongs to him. If there 
be anything worthy of praise in me, it is because Mr. 
Clive has taken the trouble to train and educate me. If 
he lives I shall be a strong, well- principled woman, doing 
a little good in the world ; but if he should die I may 
become weak and foolish again. I reverence Mr. Clive, 
and depend upon him." 

" I admire your enthusiasm, Rhoda," said George, 
smiling; "it has brought back a colour to your pale 
cheeks. It is perfectly natural that you should cherish a 
great attachment and reverence for lum. He has always 
had my cordial gratitude for his kindness to you, and I 
have expressed it to him frequently— especially while my 
father's illness prevented us offering you a home in your 
mother's native place. But now, you could come at once 
to Caroline and me. You would be a perfect treasure to 
me as a counsellor and teacher." 

" But I should want some one to teach me," I replied. 



■^ 
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"No, my dearest Rhoda," he continued ; " women have 
an instinctive knowledge of right. You are so different 
to us men of the world — so delicate, so innocent and 
pure. You shall make me anything you wish me to 
be. You shall be my guide into all the goodness you 
admire." 

" It is an old story," I said, sighing. " So Edward spoke 
to me. Nay, George, we are no better than you are, and 
you are the stronger. At the very least, I should need as 
much help as I gave. Mr. Clive never speaks to me as 
you do." 

" Because he does not feel as I do," answered Georgel 
" To me you are perfection — ^the sweetest, truest, loveliest 
-woman the world contains ; a mother, a mistress, a bene- 
factress — ^yet a mere girl; yoimger than Caroline by many 
years, but how different" 

"Hush I" I cried. There was the sound of a door 
opening within the house, a few imeven footsteps across 
the lobby, and then a heavy fall. There was a sudden 
stir and tremor of some catastrophe. George flung his 
arms round me to prevent me moving. 

** Don't listen, love," he said, laying his hands upon 
my ears, and drawing my head down to rest upon his 
shoulder ; " my darling, I am here. Be quiet ; I will take 
care of you." 

" Let me go I" I cried, struggling to free myself. " If 
he is dying, I will at least see him once more." I placed 
Dora in his arms, and flew upstairs. I saw Simeon Ford 
supporting Mrs. Ash worth, who lay in a death-like swoon, 
while Mary was endeavouring to restore her to conscious- 
ness. I needed no other intimation to tell me that Mr. 
Clive was dead. The blow which I had anticipated fell 
upon my spirit with an overwhelming shock, as if it had 
not been foreseen. The door into his room was open a little 
way ; but it was now useless to seek to enter into it — I 
should see him no more and hear him no more. Even as 
I stood paralysed before the silent group, Simeon raised 
his head, and beckoned to me to make no sound. I should 
have uttered no cry of lamentation, if Simeon had failed 
to warn me. There was nothing for me to do but to creep 
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into the solitude of my own room, and try to realize that 
the conflict was for ever at an end. 

I did not know how much time had elapsed, when Mary 
came to lay Dora to sleep in the cot which stood by my 
bedside. I roused myself feebly, and called to her not to 
bring in the candle — for the moon gave light enough 
through the uncurtained window. I could not see her face; 
but the quick and animated tone in which she spoke 
grated upon my ear. 

" Dr. Humphreys says Mrs. Ashworth is worn out," she 
said ; " but it's her own fault, Tm sure. There'll be no 
lieed for it any longer." 

" Where is Simeon ?" I asked. 

** Downstairs," answered Mary; "and he'd like to see 
you before you go to bed, if you please. Sir George is 
gone, and it's getting later than usual." 

I left her humming to the child, as if nothing were the 
matter in the house, and went slowly down the staircase, 
up which Mr. Clive had gone to the room where he was 
to die. I told one of the servants to send Simeon into my 
sitting-room. I dreaded to hear him speak in his own 
natural voice, as Mary had done ; but he addressed me 
with an accent and manner of unusual solemnity. 

" My lady," he said, "you've had your trouble, and 
your praying and weeping, as well as any of us. I thought 
maybe you would not take it amiss if I asked to speak, 
a word to you to-night. You are yooing, and I'm old ; but 
I'm afeard lest any of us should forget to say, ' The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.' But when the Lord hearkens to our 
prayers, how much more should we bless Him !" 
. " But He has not heard us," I said. " Oh, Simeon, I 
cannot bear it I" 

" Don't you know that Bruin is doing well ?" he asked. 

" I thought he was dead I" I cried ; and the tears, which 
had been burning behind my eyeballs, fell rapidly and 
healthfully when I knew that my sorrow was groundless. 

The old man knelt down beside me, and poured out an 
earnest thanksgiving for me and for all of us to the merciftil 
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Father, who had spared Mr. Clivers usefiil life in answer 
to our many and earnest supplications. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The certainty that Mr. Clive would now recover, brought 
to my mind, with frequent recurrence and vividness, the 
involuntary betrayal of his love for me, and the fiction 
upon which he had suffered his imagination to feed. He 
was a hard-hearted, shrewd, practical man of business, 
even in his large schemes of benevolence ; and he did not 
condescend to regard his imagination as part of himself. 
In consequence, it had taken its revenge, and, almost im- 
suspected, had woven a web of unreal and air-drawn 
threads, from whose subtle and gossamer film he could 
not free himself. I could easily understand how, from 
the first, I should be invested with a peculiar and romantic 
interest, altogether apart from the ordinary course of his 
pursuits and thoughts. Living in an intimacy so close 
and, upon his part, so nearly approaching the guardian- 
ship and authority of a husband, he had permitted his 
strong fancy to present Dora and me to his secret heart as 
his wife and child. I saw how fitly and aptly circum- 
stances had lent themselves to the illusion. We bore his 
name ; we dwelt in the house which he considered his own 
home, in contradistinction to Burcot, and where he enter- 
tained his special friends. He spent a large portion of his 
time with us in an essentially domestic and familiar inter- 
course. Dora knew no other father; I had learned to 
make him the confidant of all my thoughts, and depended 
upon him with the most utter dependance, having scarcely 
any will but his pleasure. Everything had contributed to 
form and foster the fancy which had taken root in his un- 
occupied imagination. 

I took calm, deliberate, thoughtful counsel with myself, 
sitting beside Dora's cot, during the long twilight of a 
simimer's evening. I was perfectly and reasonably myself; 
there was no tumult in my mind, while I pondered over 
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this matter seriously. Mr. Olive loved me, and he had 
betrayed his love ; at least, three persons knew his secret 
— Mrs. Ashworth, Simeon, and Dr. Humphreys. What a 
difference it must make one way or another to my whole 
future life, when I should again meet him, and be com- 
pelled to hear him repeat the words which had escaped 
from him in delirium. The serene, tranquil past was 
closed for ever, and there was no possible return to it. I 
must go forward, and either lose Mr. Clive altogether, or 
become indissolubly bound to him. I thought of the 
deep, concealed, yet ardent love which he had cherished 
for me all these years, and of the stern self-control which 
had made him satisfied with its secret indulgence. I 
thought of his goodness, and of the broader influence his 
life would have if, instead of being melancholy and soli- 
tary, it was one of assured happiness. I reminded myself 
of the gratitude I owed him ; above all, of the tenderness 
he had always shown my little daughter. This last con- 
sideration touched the deepest chords of my nature, and 
brought my deliberation to an end. I laid my head down 
upon Dora's pillow, and whispered in her slumbering ear, 
" Yes, my darling, I should dare to give you such a father." 

The decision brought security with it. My future was fixed. 
No cold barrier was to be raised between Mr. Clive and me, 
which would make both our lives more dreary, but I was 
to spend my life under the benign and elevating influence 
of my benefactor, whose claims upon me I could thus 
discharge. I rejoiced that he loved me, for I could give 
myself to him ; the gift would be most precious to him, 
and answer in full all his accumulated demands upon my 
gratitude. If he had made me thoughtful and earnest ; if 
I were a truer-hearted and purer-minded woman for his 
influence, he had wrought this change in me unwittingly 
for himself; he had been training and educating his wife. 
He had, without plan or purpose, grafted me into his own 
nature, and already my mind was as his mind, and my 
heart as his heart. The better and higher marriage of 
our souls was even now perfected. 

I wondered if this new current of life, circulating with 
an even and peaceful flow, through all my nature, was 
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felt by him ; if in the quiet eventide, he who was so near 
to me, was by some finer sense made conscious that a new 
gifl had been bestowed upon him, and a decision affecting 
his whole future life had been formed since the sun went 
down. If he slept, did he dream of me again as no longer 
shrinking &om being taken into his arms, but finding my 
home there, and calling him as he bade me, " Bruin," — ^as 
I did to the listening air that it might grow more familiar 
to the sound of his name from my lips ? Or if he were 
awake, did some thrill of unaccountable rapture enter 
into his languid frame ; did some lightning fiash of pre- 
science reveal his life to him as stretching through a new 
region of freedom and gladness, such as must follow upon 
his long probation of silence and patience ? Oh ! those 
years of concealment, and reticence and troubled pleasures, 
intermingled with so much pain ! My heart exulted over 
them, as a proof that I had at last found a love such as I 
had wished to inspire; a love for my true self, which 
neither time nor change could affect. 

In the morning I inquired how soon Mr. Clive would 
be well enough to see me. I thought that his recovery 
would be more rapid if he knew that henceforth there 
would be no more need for his rigorous self-control. 
Moreover, I felt that it was my right to be near him, to 
sing or to read to him, through the tedious hours of con- 
valescence. Both Dr. Humphreys and Simeon agreed that 
my ministrations would be most beneficial to their patient, 
but still there was no access to him. Mrs. Ashworth 
guarded him with sleepless vigilance and jealousy ; but I 
ocmld wait patiently for my time. I amused myself with 
imagining the violence of her wrath when she heard of our 
betrothal, for which, however, she must have been pre- 
pared by the unconscious revelations of Mr. Olive's de- 
lirium. I did not dread it ; like all her other passions, it 
TTtmld subside after awhile, and then she might soften 
towards me ; a truce might be agreed upon between us, 
that Mr. Clive might not suffer any uneasiness, or lessen- 
ing of his happiness, by our disagreements. 

I resolved not to see George Vigors again, until I could 
tell him frankly of the change in my position. Of late he 
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had assumed a tone towards me indicating something more 
than a mere cousinly affection, but he would soon be con- 
soled. His love was too light and superficial, like all his 
other emotions, which I had seen pass away like mist in 
the morning, for his spirit to be long disconsolate. He 
woidd quickly transfer his affections to somebody else, and 
then he would return to his old feeling for me. The days 
however passed on; though there was no return of the 
fever, and every morning Dr. Humphreys brought me a 
favourable report of Mr. Olive's convalescence, with re- 
peated insinuations that I ought to assert my position as 
the mistress of the house, to visit my guest and minister 
to his recovery, I could obtain no admission to him. Dora 
and Mary were often with him. Mary told me how 
beautiful my little daughter was in her quiet and gentle 
attendance upon him, and how Mr. Clive was never so 
happy as when she was in his presence. But he never 
spoke of me, never expressed a wish to see me, or to leave 
the chamber of his dangerous sickness for any of the rooms 
where he might by chance meet with me. I began to fear 
that Mrs. Ashworth intended to create a coldness by making 
my absence appear the effect of indifference ; so I wrote 
little notes to him, each containing only a few simple words, 
such as I might have written before he had betrayed his 
secret. I have them now, as I found them long afterwards, 
yellow and time-stained, as carefully preserved as if they 
contained words of immortal value and wisdom. I can 
smile now over their quaker-like brevity beneath which I 
sought to veil the new love that was springing up in my 
heart, with the tenderness and delicacy of an early flower 
after the snows of winter. Ah ! he should have given to 
every word its fullest and most flattering meaning; he 
should have discerned that the unfolding leaflets were a 
proof of the root that had struck down into the soil and 
lived and grew there. But in reply to my notes, I received 
only verbal messages, and at last a line or two of irregular 
and feeble characters; so different to Mr. Olive's legible 
handwriting, that they conveyed to me a keener appre- 
hension of the danger he had passed through, and the weak- 
ness he still suffered. 
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" My dear girl," he wrote, " I am not strong enough to 
see you yet When I can read two or three pages of 
Malliius' * Political Economy,' you shall visit me." 

I knew what he meant. He wanted to gird up his 
mind again to that indomitable reticence and self-govern- 
ment, before he ventured to meet me. He was afraid to 
difiturb the confidence with which I regarded him, and to 
risk the hold he had upon my affection by demanding more 
from it. He thought he should lose me altogether if he 
sought to draw me nearer to him. But if he could know 
that he had revealed his heart, not only to Mrs. Ashworth 
and Simeon, whom he might bind to secrecy, but to me 
also, and that instead of recoiling from him, I was willing 
to give myself wholly to him — ^then what necessity could 
there be for him to refuse to see me until he could read 
Malthus' "Political Economy ?" 

I ordered my carriage and drove over to Burcot to 
obtain the book, that I might ascertain what this criterion 
of Mr. dive's mental strength was. It was a long time 
since I had been there ; and the place struck me as more 
vast and comfortless than ever. It was like a house which 
had long been without an occupant ; and the two or three 
servants who were about seemed to make its solitariness 
more felt. Even Dora pressed silently to my side as I 
ascended the broad staircase, upon whose marble steps the 
varied tints from a painted window in the hall were play- 
ing, but without awakening any delight in her. I went to 
Mr. Olive's bare, xmcomfortable study, where his papers 
still lay upon the table, and the volume he was last read- 
ing open upon his desk ; and seating myself in his place, 
with Dora playing about my feet, I attempted to read and 
understand Mathus on "Political Economy." 

Whether it was Dora's preternatural efforts to keep quiet 
while mamma was reading, or the distracting soimds from 
ofQt of doors, where the peacocks were screeching discor- 
dantly, or the novelty of my own situation in being alone in 
Mr. Olive's study, I cannot tell ; I tried hard to understand 
the book, but I found it impossible to comprehend a para- 
gra{^, though my eyes travelled easily from one line to 
another, and the terms wealth, labour, value, seemed to be 

Q 
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of suffidently simple meaning, quite difEerent to the dif&> 
cult technology of the scientific works I had occasionally 
read with Mr. Clive. I took Dora down to the house- 
keeper, and closed the windows, and rested my head upon 
my hands, while I studiously applied myself to the book. 
But still it was a mere labyrinth of words, a maze of 
wealth, labour, and value, in which Mr. Clive was inextri- 
cably separated from me. I gave up the attempt in despair. 

Upon my return home I wrote to tell him where I had 
been, and that I had been trying to read Malthus' " Poli- 
lical Economy," and I was quite sure that I should not see 
him again for months if he waited till he could read and 
tmderstand such a book after an attack of brain fever ; a 
good novel or a poem would suit him better, and I wished 
to come and read it aloud to him. This time Mrs. Ash- 
worth came to answer me, and to assure me, with her 
grimest smile, that she should take care I did not go near 
her nephew to disturb him. 

At last I prevailed upon Simeon Ford to urge Mr. Clive 
to receive a visit from me one morning when Mrs. Ash- 
worth had driven over to Burcot ; and the long-solicited 
permission was obtained. I felt nervous now, and shy,, 
and wondered what he could say to me ; I hesitated when 
about to enter his presence, and turned back to find Dora, 
that she might go in with me. Then simunoning to my 
aid a self-command, which threw over me an air of cold- 
ness and reserve, I ventured into his room with a quiet 
greeting of " Good morning, Mr. Clive." 

He was leaning back in a large easy-chair placed before 
the window, where the full light of the morning fell upon 
his wasted face, and gave an unnatural brightness to his 
dark eyes. His hands were thin and tremulous, and I had 
to take rather than receive the one he attempted to extend 
to me. I burst into tears, which I could no longer con- 
trol ; kneeling down at his side, and leaning my head upon 
the arm of his chair, I tried, amid my sobs, to tell him 
how often I had longed to see him, and how wretched his 
illness had made me. He did not answer me at all ; but 
soothed Dora's alarm, by telling her that mamma would 
soon be better, and leave off crying. 
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"You distress me, Mrs. Clive," he said feverishly, after 
a time, when I had ceased to sob, and knelt silently beside 
him, ashamed of lifdng up my face and waiting for him to 
speak to me ; " go and sit by the window. You are too 
near .to me." 

I did %s I was told, and he seemed to breathe more 
freely, though he watched me check the tears, which were 
ready to spring forth anew. 

" It is a fine day,*' he remarked. 

" Yes, Mr. Clive," I answered, choking down a rising sob. 

" Mrs. Ashworth and I were out on the terrace this 
morning, while you were at the school," he said. 

Why had I gone to school ? Why was I not at home to 
let him lean upon my arm when he went out for the first 
time ? Why could I not now put into language the feel- 
ings which made me sit there dumb, and apparently imin- 
terested? 

" Simeon talks of leaving us to-morrow," said Mr. Clive ; 
" he says Mary can help Mrs. Ashworth to nurse me now." 

" Dola will nurse you," said my little daughter. " Dola 
can fetch the grapes." 

She stole softly across the room to a side table and 
brought a basket of fruit, pulling the grapes from the 
cluster with her tiny fingers, and pressing them upon his 
acceptance. It was pkonly a practice which he enjoyed 
and encouraged. 

" Thank you, my darling," he said. " Baby is the very 
best little nurse that ever was bom, and she shall take care 
of me." 

She leaned lightly against his knee, looking up proudly 
and fondly into his face, while he twined his trembling 
fingers through her curls. Every trace of frolic or mischief 
had faded out of her aspect, and she stood beside him a 
grave, quiet, thoughtful-looking child. But I sat apart 
and felt that I coidd only look at them. For the moment 
neither of them wanted me. 

" EEave you no news to tell me, mamma ?" asked Mr. 
Clive, in Ms accustomed tone. ^^ Has nothing happened 
to you'these last five weeks ? What have you been doing ?'* 

" Nothing," I answered. 
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against Vigors ; and possibly I might say things about him 
which had no foundation, except in my fevered brain. If 
I did so, you must forgive me, and forget them." 

** You did not say anything about my cousin," I mur- 
mured. 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Clive. " However, I 
am afraid I talked some nonsense. You will understand 
that I was not accountable for anything I uttered imder 
the beginning of delirium. The merest vagary that 
flitted across my brain then would assume the importance 
and magnitude of a fact. Nothing is more false, as a 
general rule, than the ravings of fever. I do not wish to 
know what I said, it might be too humiliating to me. If 
possible, I should be glad for you to forget it. Will you 
do so ?" 

" It is not possible," I answered in a low voice. 

" Ah I" he cried, with an expression of pain and anxiety ; 
" but you will have the sense, my dear girl, not to ascribe 
to it more importance than such delirious speeches ought 
to bear. The eminently good and wise have distressed 
their friends in times of delirium ; but we should not 
judge them by their unconscious ravings. So you must 
not judge me." 

" I wiU not, Mr. Clive," I said. 

" Then good-bye for the present. When we meet again 
everything will be restored to its former footing. Can 
you spare Dora to me a little longer ?" 

I left him hastily and hurried along the lobby, meeting 
Mrs. Ashworth in the way, who, with one quick glance, 
dived into my eyes and read something there that brought 
a smile to her rigid features. She passed on ; and when 
she had closed the door of Mr. Clivers apartment behind 
her, I retreated into mine, and secured it against intrusion 
even of my little daughter. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

I STILL felt irritated and unhappy the following morning ; 
80 much so that my faithful Mary noticed the depression 
of my spirits, and fancying me nervously mwell, she 
earned Dora away into her own domains, that I might be 
quite quiet. I was glad to be alone. Thinking that I 
should sooner recoyer the ordinary tone of my spirits in 
the open air, I resolyed to pass the morning in some 
secluded nook of the garden, where I should be free from 
obseryation and criticism. The terraces, which were con- 
structed out of the steep surface of the hill-side, were 
partially raised upon foimdations of massive stone and 
brick masonry, and supported by arches running some 
distance imderneath them. These arches formed cool and 
shady grottoes, into which the sultry heat of summer neyer 
penetrated, and where a pleasant gloom softened the glare 
of the southern sun. Here I had taken pains to collect 
all the plants which love moist and sunless spots, and firom 
some of them tiny streams of water flowed, with a liquid 
sound, into the coppice below. I strolled as far as the 
grotto at the greatest distance from the house, that I might 
meet with no interruption imtil I had fairly conquered the 
unreasonable depression from which I was suffering. I had 
not sat long in the peaceful shadow of the ferns and ivy 
which overgrew the arch, before Mr. Mitchell passed the 
entrance. His restless peering eyes detected me instantly 
in my retreat. He was rejoiced to meet me there, he said, 
where we could be free from, all dread of being overheard, 
as he had some very important communications to make 
to me. 

" You will forgive me, Mrs. Clive," he said, " for pre- 
suming so far upon our fHendship as to avail myself of this 
private path. It seems almost providential to meet you 
thus." 

" Pray do not apologize," I answered, longing to be able 
to tell him to take himself away. 

" I was never more astonished in my whole life," con- 
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tinued Mr. Mitcliell, elevating His eyebrows into the 
roundest curve of amazement, " than when I heard from 
Dr. Humphreys, quite accidentally, for I did not think of 
asking hun, that Simeon Ford was assisting Mrs. Ash- 
worth to attend upon Mr. Olive in his fever. I had been 
several times to Simeon's cottage, and always foimd it 
locked up, with the shutters closed ; but I supposed he 
was at his ordinary labour. Was it Mr. Olive's wish or 
Mrs. Ashworth's ?" 

" Mrs. Ashworth's," I replied. 

'^ I opined so. It confirms my suspicions. He possesses 
a secret, which Mrs. Ashworth was afraid of Mr. Olive 
divulging. But, my very dear young friend, you, with 
your keen discrimination, must have discovered something 
of this secret understanding between them, now they are 
brought so intimately together, imder your own roof. 
Have you not been able to discover anything of the 
mystery which has baffled us so long ?'* 

" I never see Mrs. Ashworth," I said ; " but I assure 
you I do not believe there can be any secret beyond the 
&ct that she was engaged to marry Simeon in their youth, 
and that now she wishes to forget it, or at least to conceal 
it from others.** 

" Pshaw !" ejaculated Mr. Mitchell. " I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Olive, but none are so blind as those who wont 
see. Have you been permitted to see Mr. Olive ?" 

" Yes.** 

" May I inquire how often, and when ?** 

" I saw him yesterday,** I said, impatiently. 

" That is not a full answer to my question, Mrs. Olive,** 
pursued my tormentor, " have you seen him often ?'* 

" What is your motive for asking me, Mr. Mitchell ?** I 
inquired. 

** Motive I My ardent desire to serve you. Your 
countenance is an open book to me, which I can read as 
plainly as a page of my octavo Byron. You are perplexed 
now ; you came here to ponder over your difficulty. Your 
feminine curiosity is all alert to penetrate these mysteries 
which surround you. But you wish to do it without my 
aid^ and you cannot. Listen, Mrs. Olive. I was in South 
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Staffordshire last week, near the very birthplace of IVIr. 
Olive, and I availed myself of the circumstance to make a 
few inquiries about his family. I even found a nephew 
of Mrs. Ashworth's, a tradesman, respectable enough, but 
keeping a general provision shop. The name over the 
door attracted me, for it was Clive Ashworth. With a 
little adroitness I entered into conversation with him and 
his mother, who remembered Bruin's parents well. She 
had seen Bruin when he was a child. I sounded her ; but 
it was evident she knew of no secret ; all she knew was 
quite above-board. Therefore the secret must be of later 
date than the migration of the family into this neighbour- 
hood. They complained, both mother and son, of the 
obscurity in which they were left, while Bruin was pos- 
sessed of such wealth; though I learned afterwards, at 
my hotel, that the yotmg man was set up in business by 
Mr. Clive a few years ago." 

" Has Mr. Clive any other relations ?" I asked. 

" Several on the mother's side ; but none on the Other's. 
But whist ! There is some one speaking.'' 

There were voices upon the terrace over our heads, 
and I shrank back into the farthest nook of the grotto, 
while Mr. Mitchell stole quietly out, and looked up 
cautiously through the overhanging leaves to the parapet 
above. 

" Let us return home," I said, approaching him as soon 
as my first feeling of surprise and panic had passed away ; 
but he caught my arm firmly, and detained me within 
the concealment of our retreat. " We cannot without 
being seen," he whispered exultingly in my ear. " It is 
Mrs. Ashworth and Simeon Ford. You know Mrs. Ash- 
worth would misinterpret my presence here. We are told 
to avoid the appearance of evil. We must remain, there- 
fore, tmtil they quit there present position. Good 
heavens! what an advantageous situation !" 

The most intense delight beamed upon his face ; and his 
flexible ears were pricked forward with a peculiar aspect 
of eager listening, which would have excited a keen sense 
of the ludicrous in mj mind, but for the embarrassment 
and mortification that I felt in the chance of being caught 
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in an apparently clandestine meeting in that unlikely spot. 
Though I inwardly resented Mr. Mitchell's hint, I was 
perfectly well aware that Mrs. Ashworth would take a 
pleasure in misconstruing his presence there to my disad- 
vantage as well as his. I hesitated, scarcely knowing how 
to act ; and in the meantime Simeon's voice reached our 
ears. 

** Nay, Rachel," he was sajdng, " thee knows I canna' 
receive ought from thee. I canna' sell myself. You 
canna' make a gentleman of me like Bruin is; it's too 
late ; and I'm happy among my butties, doing the Lord's 
work among them, which I should na' do if I left them to 
lead a life of idleness." 

"But you are growing old, Simeon, like me," she 
answered in a gentle tone, " and I'd be right glad if you'd 
let me do something to make you comfortable at last." 

"Rachel," he said, "it's many a long year sin' my 
happiness were in thy keeping to make or to mar. Ex- 
cept," he added, in a softer voice, " in that I have continual 
heaviness of heart, seeing thee put off the time of repen- 
tance, and refusing the good offers of the Lord." 

" I should be happy enough if Bruin was happy," she 
said, evasively; "but you see how he makes himself 
miserable. I haven't dared tell him what he rambled 
about. Has he said an3rthing to you, Simeon ?" 

" Ay I yesterday," said Simeon, " when my young lady 
would go to see him. He said so long as Miss Dora is his 
heir, he canna' think of getting married. And I couldna' 
say anything to that." 

" I'd give worlds to see him married I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Ashworth. "Did he say nothing to you about Mrs. 
Edward ?" 

" Nothing," answered Simeon ; " only he asked, anxious 
enough, if she knew anything of his ramblings ; and I told 
him it were a pity she didn't, for he hadn't said a word 
she mightn't hear. And then he asked if he'd never spoke 
about " 

The speaker's voice sank to so low a whisper that not a 
syllable reached us, though Mr. Mitchell pressed incau- 
tiously forward, and placed his hand behind his ear to 
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•catch the fiiintest Yibration of the air. But behind us in 
the grotto there began a sudden drop-dropping of water 
upon the rockery, which confused stiU more the sound of 
the whispering overhead. We heard Mrs. Ashworth 
^oan aloud and bitterly, and Mr. Mitchell nearly echoed 
the groan, despite the dictates of prudence. 

"They are moving!" he exclaimed, in an agonized 
undertone ; " they are positively going at the very moment 
when we might have heard something of importance. 
This is terrible ! How is it that even a priest like myself 
has no authority in this coimtry, no power whatever over 
them to compel them to reveal their unlawful secret ! The 
Church has lost its chief engine of usefulness." 

"I don't believe there is any secret which concerns 
either me or you," I said. 

" Mrs. Clive, you always will close your eyes obstinately 
to the plainest evidence. Did you not hear what Mrs. 
Ashworth said about Mr. Olive's ravings. Oh I if we only 
knew them I" 

" But I do know," I answered, heedlessly. 

Mr. Mitchell pounced upon my incautious admission 
like a hawk upon its prey. 

"Ah !" he cried, " what was it, Mrs. Clive ? How did 
you manage to overhear ? Great Heaven ! Here is a 
clue I" 

" It is my secret. I shall not tell you," I said, rising 
and slipping past him into the path, before he was aware 
of my intended movement. Simeon and Mrs. Ashworth 
had disappeared, and I ran swiftly along under the shel- 
tering wafl. of the terrace above me until I reached the 
flight of steps which brought me within sight of the 
windows. There I waited laughingly for my tormentor, 
whom I had no desire to offend, though I was annoyed by 
his meddlesome and insatiable curiosity. But before he 
could overtake me, George Vigors saw me from the house, 
and came to me immediately. 

" I am so delighted to see you, George," I exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

"You are the most capricious creature in the world, 
Rhoda," he answered, with a look of reproach ; " here for 
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three whole weeks you deny yourself to me; will not 
suffer me to catch a glimpse of you ; take no notice of my 
letters ; and now when I am summoned by the bear, and 
steal upon you in the utmost trepidation lest I should 
provoke your frowns, you greet me with the brightest 
smiles. If you are delighted to see me, why have you denied 
yourself the delight so long ? How well you do look this 
morning, my darling cousin ! '* 

I stole a glance behind me, and saw Mr. Mitchell's 
smooth face and portly figure just coming into sight roimd 
the turning of the path. 

" Why, George I" I said, in an accent of surprise, " here 
is Mr. Mitchell coming. He must have found his way 
through the wilderness to Mr. Olive's gate. Stay, Greorge ; 
he sees us. We must not go in without waiting for him." 

Upon the clergyman's bland £ace there still lingered the 
traces of his di^leasure and disappointment; but he 
approached us with a smile, and inquired politely after my 
health, as if he had not seen me before. I assumed an air 
of penitence which I was sure would dissipate the re- 
mainder of his wrath, and he signified his forgiveness by 
an expressive pantomime, which was lost upon George. 

"My dear young friends," said Mr. Mitchell, with a 
benignant smile, " I will not intrude upon your delightfld 
tete-a-tete any longer. I came purposely to call upon my 
friend Bruin in a pastoral capacity. I will rejoin you in 
the grounds after my interview with him." 

"We are off for the Burcot woods," replied George. 
" Mrs. Clive is going to point out the trees she wants felled 
next winter, in order to open the view." 

" I should be charmed to accompany you," said Mr. 
Mitchell ; '^ the only rural act I have studied is forest 
planting ; and I shall be most happy to give you the benefit 
of my knowledge and advice." 

" I am sorry," answered George, with an involuntary 
grimace, " but as I had no idea of meeting you, Mr. Mit- 
chell, I have made arrangements for riding, not driving, 
and the horses are now waiting for Mrs. Clive and me." 

" Oh, George ! and Dora cannot go !" I cried. 

"Of course not," he said, carelessly; "if you take a 
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child like that, jou must have a nurse with you to attend 
to her, and then there is no enjoyment.'' 

He concluded his speech abruptly, for I felt and looked 
displeased. George always regarded my child as a trouble- 
some appendage. Mr. Mitchell pricked his ears and 
twinkled his eyes significantly. But as the arrangement 
was made, and our horses waiting, I said nothing. I 
hastened into the house to dress for my ride, and was soon 
ready to start. The horses were beating the gravel impa- 
tiently with their hoofs at the front entrance, within sight 
of Mr. Olive's open window, where Dora was stationed, 
watching them with eager interest. As soon as she saw 
me in my hat and habit, I heard her call loudly upon Mr. 
Olive to come and look at mamma and uncle Greorge. I 
knew that he must be stajiding behind the screen of the 
curtains while my cousin assisted me to mount ; but not 
until I was Mrly in possession of my seat and bridle did I 
raise my fiice to answer my little daughter's impatient 
shouts ; and then as I kissed my hand to her, I caught 
sight of his pale, grave face, as she dragged him forward 
to the window. 

It was well, perhaps, that George kept on talking in his 
gayest spirits, not very profound sense, but very pleasant 
nonsense, not only to me, but with me, so that I was com- 
pelled to listen to, and answer him, instead of sinking back 
into my gloomy mood. The day was bright, and the air 
soft, and to be out again for my first ride after a long and 
close seclusion in the house was very exhilarating. I 
found myself thinking that if Mr. Olive did not love, or did 
not choose to yield to and confess his love, life woidd not, 
after all, lose many of its charms. I would trouble myself 
no more. . If he could return to our former free and 
familiar intercourse, there would be no difficulty for me 
in doing the same. I cast care to the winds which were 
fluttering about me, and fanning my cheeks with their 
cool breath. The woods were in full summer beauty, and 
we rode slowly along the grassy glades; while George's 
spirits rose higher in the freedom of the quiet woods, and 
he awoke the echoes amid the long vistas of the trees with 
snatches of song, which frightened the timid partridges 
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from their hiding-places, and sent them whizzing across 
our path. We came at last to the trees which were 
doomed to fall. I looked up to the symmetrical and 
majestic trees, with their living branches tossed to and fro 
in the breeze, and their glistening leaves affording shelter 
to myriads of tenants. I could not find it in my heart to 
pass sentence upon any one of them. George conducted 
me from point to point, and expatiated upon the exquisite 
views which might be opened from each ; but I could not 
choose among the trees, all living, and fluttering, and 
waving before me. To Mr. Olive I could have spoken out 
the thoughts which were but imperfectly formed in my 
own mind, but Greorge could not tmderstand me. At last 
he halted before a smooth-limbed beech, with a smile of 
embarrassment upon his handsome features ; and I saw 
cat deeply into the bark his own initials and mine. 

"Oh, George!" I cried, pettishly, "how could you 
think of doing such a thing ? It is so common, and so 
foolish. Any boy would waste his time ia that way. 
Everybody who passes tliis way must see it, and they 
cannot help knowing who it means. Mr. Olive must have 
seen it hundreds of times, and what could he think ? I 
cannot imagine why you did it.^' 

"I carved them more than a year ago,** he said. "I 
thought you might find it here some time when you were 
at Burcot, and it would remind you of me.** 

" Yes, very disagreeably ! *' I rejoined. " It was very 
foolish, and I thought you had more sense, and more 
regard for my feelings. So every boy and girl who may 
have strolled through this wood for the last twelve months, 
have stopped to read ' G. Y. & R. 0.,* and guessed im- 
mediately whom the initials stood for. This tree must 
oome down.** 

" Very well,'* he said, sulkily. " We had better ride 
on to the wood-ranger's house, and order him to attend 
upon us, and to mark the trees. Perhaps, too, you would 
li^ him to bring a spade, and dig up thVturf here." 

He pointed to my initials cut out on the turf at my feet, 
but I did not choose to utter any further reproaches, and 
we rode on in silence to the cottage. When there I told 
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him I was tired, and preferred remaining to rest. I would 
leave it to him and the ranger what trees should come 
down. So he left me in high dudgeon ; and I sat down on 
a bench at the cottage door, marvelling despondently what 
I should do with both Mr. Glive and George Vigors. 

It did not cheer me as usual to hear the good woman of 
the house laud Mr. Clive, whose praise was in every 
mouth, though my heart assented to every word she 
uttered. It was long before she exhausted that theme, 
and then followed a trait of George Vigors' character. 
She proceeded to enlist my sympathies in behalf of a game- 
keeper in my cousin's service, who had been hastily and 
unjustly discharged in a fit of anger, and whose &mily was 
reduced to great distress. She knew, the woman said, I 
had only to speak a word and Rogers would be reinstated 
in his post ; but I felt at that moment that such a word 
could never be spoken. In the course of an hour Greorge 
returned in an humble and penitential mood, which he 
displayed by his great solicitude about the saddle-girth and 
the bit of iJie bridle, before he ventured to offer me his 
assistance in mounting. I allowed him to lift me to my 
seat, but I would not let his eyes meet mine, and telling 
the woman in his hearing to send Rogers to me at the Old 
Hall, I started my horse in a sharp canter down the road 
to Burcot. But my better sense soon convinced me of my 
childishness, and of the undue importance I appeared to be 
ascribing to the trivial offence which had first disturbed 
my enjoyment. George could not know all the circum- 
stances which had annoyed and mortified me during the 
last day or two. I glanced round to see how j&r he was 
behind, and I perceived that he was only just keeping me 
in sight. We were like two children who had quarrdled, 
and I could not help smiling, in spite of my vexation. But 
while I hesitated whether I should wait for him to overtake 
me, my eyes fell upon another inscription carved upon a 
tree, consisting simply of a date; the date of that day 
when, at the jeopardy of his own life, he saved mine. I 
paused before it. The old memories, which had &ded into 
dim shadows, came trooping back to my brain ; — his cour- 
age and tenderness, his genUeness, when he wrapped me in 
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his doak, and said, mournfully, '^I had an aunt named 
Bhoda ;" his chivalrous conduct towards me, and his delight 
in claiming me as his kinswoman ; — ^I reined-in my horse 
until he reached my side. 

" I have not forgotten that, George," I said, pointing ta 
the tree. 

'^ Oh, Rhoda T' he exclaimed, '' you do not suppose I 
caryed it there as a remembrance or reproach to you T 
Don't add that suspicion to the mortifications of the day." 

" I do not," I answered, holding out my hand to him. 
<< I only mean that I shall never forget your goodness that 
day. Forgive me, dear George ; I have been very peevish 
with you." 

" Not at all," he said, buoyantly ; "I qidte deserved it- 
It was idiotic in me to do that — ^you know what; and 
Bogers shall go back to his place — ^I should have done that 
of myself, I assure you. You must forgive w«, my dearest 
Ehoda." 

We rode amicably onwards to the &ont of the deserted 
bouse at Burcot. There was still neither sound nor sight 
of life about it. We lingered for a few minutes, while I 
pointed out to George the apartments, which were always 
kept in order for me, though I never occupied them. For 
an instant I &ncied I saw a thin but large hand drawing 
aside one of the curtains of my sitting-room. It could only 
be &ncy ; and suddenly remembering the lateness of the 
hour, George and I urged our horses to a rapid flight down 
the avenue and were quickly out upon the road to Underdale. 

" Do you know, Mrs. CUve," said Mary, as George lifted 
me from my saddle and set me down in the porch where 
she was standing with Dora, '^ was you aware that the 
master was going to leave us this morning ?" 

" Leave us !" I ejaculated. 

" Yes," she continued, with an affronted air, " and with- 
out saying a word of tiianks or adieu to you. A good 
riddance of Mrs. Ashworth, I say. But Mx. Glive shook 
like an aspen leaf; and I was really afraid he'd take our 
little poppet away with him. The tears stood in his eyes, 
poor gendeman ; and he never took them off her till he was 
out of sight." 
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" How long have they been gone ?" I inquired. 

" They set oflF soon after you," said Mary. " Joe thinks 
it was a precursed plan — for he's sure you'd never let him 
leave in his weak state. And when will he come again ?" 

" They must have been at Burcot when we were there," 
remarked George ; but I did not speak any more about it. 
I entered the house, which seemed suddenly emptied and 
forsaken, with the question in my heart, " When will he 
come again ?" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

For the first time in my life I found myself left to my 
own discretion, with no judgment to appeal to besides my 
own. I had been imder Mr. BiUington^s rule, under my 
husband's, under Mr. Olive's; but now I felt myself as 
fully emancipated as if Mr. Olive had in so many words 
informed me that he could no longer guide and control my 
life. I had grown accustomed to lean upon him. There 
was not a trifling incident chequering my even existence, 
which I had not been accustomed to discuss with him. No 
book that I read, no song that I learned, which had not 
been submitted to his criticism ; scarcely a dress worn 
without reference to his taste. K I had even thought of 
driving to Sudbury, our nearest town, I had always asked 
his consent ; and I scarcely made any important purchases 
without flrst consulting him. My management of Dora 
was a kind of vicegerency under him ; my visits to his 
schools, among our people, were only part of my submis- 
sion to his influence. I was not a woman who was pleased 
when left to her own resources. I loved to feel mjrself 
controlled and governed by an intelligence and tenderness 
in which I could securely trust. Dora, too, was conscious 
of a change and loss, though the dumb lips of childhood 
could not express it. She wandered about the house, 
looking into every place with questioning eyes, and drag- 
ging me with eager hands to the room which Mr. Olive 
had occupied, where the doors stood wide open now. She 
climbed up on to his bed, and peeped behind the curtainB 
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with restless disquietude ; when, at last, I made her com- 
prehend that he was quite gone away, she hid her face in 
my lap, and would play no more that evening. For some 
days die seemed to expect his return, and saved the fruit 
I gave to her, taking it up-stairs to his dressing-room, 
where Mary still kept for her the basket which she used 
to carry to him. But the child did not like us to notice 
her ; and I watched these eloquent tokens of her love for 
him with silent grief and chagrin. 

Grief and chagrin, mingled with disappointment, define 
my mood towards Mr. Clive. I had so completely given 
myself to him in payment of my vast debt of gratitude, 
that I felt rejected and disregarded. I had never doubted 
that a perfect understanding would be established between 
us before he quitted my home; my imagination had 
delighted in the contemplation of his rapturous delight, 
when he discovered that the dream of so many years 
might become a reality. The strength of his emotional 
nature, so sternly reserved to all but Dora and me, would 
gift us with a wealth and supremacy of love such as few 
men could bestow, and few women ever receive. He had 
not been lavish with his treasure, and it was come to me, 
a perfect and undivided whole. Prematurely I had laid 
my hand upon my golden fruit, and triumphed in the 
wealth and supremacy of his love : and now my glorying 
was vain, and my hopes were bidden to stand aside in the 
shade for a while. Only for a while, however, imtil his 
health was restored, and he resumed his old habits. 
When the former relations were restored, he would soon 
find out that I knew his secret, and that it did not remove 
me to a distance from him. But I learned through Dr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Mitchell that Mr. Clive was quite well 
and strong again, and still he did not come to the Old HalL 
For several days I listened for his coming hour after hour ; 
the sound of Greorge Vigors' step in the hall would bring 
a quicker pulsation to my veins, and a feeling of expecta* 
ticm blended with shyness, which prevented me nmning 
out to meet Mr. Clive as I had formerly done. But Mr. 
Clive was in no hurry to visit us again. Sometimes I 
debated with myself whether I would send Dora to Burcot 
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to see him; but I could not send the child into Mrs. 
Ashworth*s presence without my protection. I argued 
against my fears, but they always conquered me when the 
time came for me to part with my little daughter ; and I 
contented myself with sending daily messages to Mr. Glive. 

It was a few days after Mr. Clive had left us, when 
Dora had been romping with me, and I was weary' before 
her spirits were weary, that she came to me when I was 
resting, and gazed with serious eyes into mine. 

" Where is Dola*s own papa ?'* she asked. 

I did not know that any one had ever mentioned a father 
to her, and the unexpected question gave me a sharp thrill 
of pain. 

' '' You have no papa, my darling,'^ I said, lifting her on 
to my lap, and pressing her little head to my bosom. 

'^ Every little girl at school has a papa," she lisped ; 
" where is Dola's ?" 

" My Dora has not any," I answered, kissing her pas- 
sionately ; '^ you have only mamma ; and mamma has only 
her darling little girL" 

" Dola wants a papa," she said, plaintively ; " mamma 
isn't strong. Mamma cannot carry me fer." 

The child, then, felt the need of a man's strength to 
lean upon, as I did. We both wanted some one to cany 
Us far ; even through the long pilgrimage of life. The 
fifty years, of which Mr. Clive had spoken to me, lay before 
me as a region of snares and pitfalls. I knew too well my 
own feebleness and immaturity of character. If but ten 
more years had passed over me, correcting my hasty 
impressions, and sobering the quiet impulses of youth, I 
might have been more assured of myself. But as yet I 
could not trust to my own judgment, even in the manage- 
ment of my little child. 

T We were sitting under the sycamore at the end of the 
terrace; and Dora, recovering from her momentary aad- 
ness, was watching the Dale children, as they rushed 
tumultuously out of school. The shrill, clear cries 
reached us ; but presently a louder and deeper shout than 
theirs ; the hurrah of manly voices ; came echoing up the 
hill-side, from the vale below us ; and as I leaned over the 
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parapet, I saw the workmen running eagerly towards one 
point, where Mr. Glive was riding amidst a throng of his 
people. He dismoimted, and his horse was led away, but 
not in the direction of the Old HaU. He was not coming 
to see me then ! My impulsive temperament could brook 
no prolonged estrangement from him; catching Dora's 
hand, and urging on her tiny hurrying feet, we hastened 
down the terraces, and through the coppice, imtil we 
gained the opposite bank of the pool, on l&e other side of 
i^hich stood Mr. Clive. 

I had no wish to restrain Dora's vehemently expressed 
delight ; I shared it too faRj. She clapped her hands, and 
called aloud upon him, and made the place ring with his 
name. But for some minutes he did not seem to hear her 
voice, until the foreman, to whom he was speaking, pointed 
me out ; and then he raised his hat, and bowed with the 
^r of ceremony he always maintained towards me, in the 
presence of our people. He advanced, too, to open a gate 
through which we must pass ; but his manner was one of 
mere customary politeness, as if he had left me only an 
liour ago, and I had visited the works at his request. The 
<;oldness and reserve of his conduct chilled me. But Dora 
felt neither coldness nor reserve. She clung to him in an 
ecstasy of gladness; she climbed up to his arms, and 
pressed her lips and her cheek against his; and then, 
overpowered by the intensity of her joy, which could find 
no expression in words, she hid her face upon his shouldcTi 
and burst into a passion of childish weeping. 

" What now, my darling, my little queen 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Cliv«, "what has hurt my mistress now?" 

Dora's quivering lips had no language to utter the deep 
yearning of tenderness, disappointed and neglected, which 
swelled her young heart, but I could divine it. Mr. Clive 
also had some faint comprehension of the sudden loss that 
she had felt in his absence, for his eyes sought mine, with 
a glance of uneasiness and self-reproach. 

" I never thought of this," he said, " I did not expect 
it. What a world of constancy and devotion there is in 
our baby's heart ! Has she missed me so much then ? " 

" We have both missed you," I answered, sighing. 

b2 
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He turned away from me plainly troubled and irreso-> 
lute ; and occupied himself with the task of soothing Dora 
with loving words and caresses, until she leaned languidly 
against him, sobbing in low, deep-drawn sobs, as full of 
pain and piteousness as her tears. 

I thought you would certainly come again as you used 
to do," I said, sorrowfully. " You have been better for 
some time, and yet you have never been to see us. Did 
you think I was neglectful of you, while you were ill?" 

I waited for him to answer, but he only &stened his 
eyes upon me, with the same troubled and irresolute look. 

" Cannot you come back with us ?" I asked, glancing 
back to the old, picturesque dwelling with its hanging 
gardens, which looked so invitingly down upon us. '^ Gome 
home for a little while with Dora and me." 

'^ I cannot," he replied, and his voice had a sharp ring 
of pain in it ; '' I promised Mrs. Ashworth to return at 
once when my business was finished. She has a visitor 
with her; your cousin Caroline is staying for a few days 
at Burcot" 

That then was his reason for not visiting the Old HaUj 
I thought, with the illogical jealousy of a woman. 

I met his troubled gaze with one of coldness and gravity. 
If I had been misled by his imconscious avowal ; if, as he 
termed it, it was no more than a mere vagary of the 
brain ; and, above all, if Mr. Clive could love a woman 
like Caroline Vigors, I had been mistaken in him ; but I 
should speedily recover my equanimity. 

'' I am glad then that I came down," I said, £rigidly, 
" or we should not have seen you for some time. When 
Miss Vigors has lefb Burcot, we may hope to see you as 
usual at the Old Hall, I suppose ?" 

" Mrs. Clive,*' he said, " you seem grave and displeased. 
There is nothing of the old frankness in your face and 
tone. Look at me, and speak to me as you used to do." 

" Oh ! " I cried, " I cannot bear to be imable to speak 
freely to you as I used to do. But why have you never 
been to see us now you are nearly well again ? See how 
Dora has missed you. Do you suppose we can be happy 
f you are estranged from us ? Speak to Dora as if eJie 
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could compreHend you as well as I can, tell her why you 
are keeping away from us." 

Mr. Olive's face grew paler, as I spoke with increased 
earnestness ;. he bent his eyes down tenderly to the child 
who was nestling in his arms, which trembled as if stiU 
too feeble to hold her ; but when I offered to take Dora 
from him, he clasped her more firmly to his heart. 

" My little darling," he said, caressingly, " my mistress 
and queen ! I wish you could understand how it is that I 
stay away from you because I love you. Not that I for- 
get my child, whom . I have always in my heart, but 
because looking forward a little farther into the future than 
she can do, I see it necessary to slacken some ties, which 
were drawing too close for our peace and happiness. By 
and by, in a few years' time, when everything is changed, 
I may return to as many of the old ways as are then open 
to me, resume a little of the old paternal authority, and 
let Dora feel that she has a second father." 

I had listened with a changing colour, and with my 
eyes steadily uplifted to his grave face, but he would not 
look at me, and the lowered eyelids eJBEectually concealed 
the glow that had kindled in his deep eyes, when I had 
last met their gaze. 

" Mr. Clive," I murmured, " do you then speak to me 
as well as to Dora ? " 

" In part, mamma," he replied, grimly ; *' you must let 
me continue to be the judge ot what is best for both of 
us, till you have some one else to consider your happiness." 

"You are growing tired of us, Mr. Clive," I said, 
pettishly. 

"Tired!" he echoed, in a tone of mingled pain and 
weariness ; but he said no more. After kissing Dora with 
one long and lingering kiss, he set her down on the ground, 
and placed her hand, which was locked round his fingers, 
into mine. 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Clive," I said, in as frigid a man- 
ner as I could assxmie for the moment. 

" Grood-by, my dear girl," he replied — " good-by, my 
own darling. How is it that mamma never sent you to 
see me all this time ?" 
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must run away, and play a little while, till I come to 
her." 

Of course I heard him enter the room, but the door 
turned so smoothly on its hinges that I could very well 
appear unconscious of his entrance ; and he stood for a few 
minutes as silent as myself, imtil I had fully recovered my 
self-possession. At last he coughed slightly. 

" Ah ! George — ^are you there ?" I said, in my sweetest 
tones. " Do come here for a moment, and see how your 
myrtle is thriving." 

" Mrs. Clive !'* he ejaculated. 

" Oh, Mr. Clive I" I said, turning and facing him with 
the utmost tranquillity, " I am very much pleased to see 
you again ; but you have indeed taken me by surprise. 
Will you have your own seat, or are you going away 
directly ?" 

" I am not going away directly," he replied, motioning 
me to be seated, and resting his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, while he gazed into the reflection of the beautifiil 
hill opposite the window, which made the mirror over the 
fireplace a living picture* " I am come upon a matter of 
some importance to you, and I wish to discuss it seriously 
with you." 

" Mr. Mason was here for two hours or more last 
night," I said, " and I perfectly agree with your plans, as fer 
as I could understand them. But, pardon me, Mr. Clive, I 
cannot pretend to take the same interest in these dry 
details as when you condescended to explain them to me 
yourself. I felt, aU the time that Mr. Mason was labouring 
to make it clear to me how the new contracts will add to 
your wealth, that it really was no business of mine." 

" I am not about to enter into any arguments with 
you," he rejoined, " upon a question which I believed to be 
finally settled. Mason had my orders to enter into those 
dry details, as you call them. But I wish to speak with 
you seriously, and with the frankness of an elder brother, 
about your conduct to Sir George Vigors." 

" Has George been complaining of me to you ?" I inter- 
rupted. 

" No, Mrs. Clive. Do not work yourself up into any 
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resentment against him. There may be no grounds of 
complaint. It all depends upon your feeling for Sir George, 
and your own intentions with regard to him. I am in- 
formed that all the neighbourhood is looking for your 
speedy marriage with him ; and yet, Mrs. Clive, you have 
not given me any intimation of an event which certainly 
concerns me nearly." 

" Who are your informants, Mr. Clive ?" I asked. 

" Mrs. Ashworth and your cousin Caroline," he answered, 
frankly ; " but from them I have also learned that you 
have not accepted Vigors, though you encourage his ad- 
dresses. They tell me that George is rendered miserable 
by your caprice and coquetry with him. Now, Mrs. Clive, 
I cannot stSer your conduct to contract any imputation of 
levity, without remonstrance and appeal from me." 

" Do you believe it ?" I said, in a faltering voice. 

" Not altogether, my dear child," he replied ; " but you 
are young, and left almost wholly to your own discretion. 
Come; I wish you to think very seriously about your 
couffln. He is a baronet of ancient rank, with an unim- 
peachable character, devotedly attached to you, and willing 
to yield, in a great measure, to your influence. He was 
wiUi me a few days ago, and has shown me the exact state 
of his affairs ; for Vigors confessed to me his attachment 
for you, and I felt bound to make such inquiries as should 
come from your guardian. His estate is encumbered with 
a few mortgages ; but you could live upon your jointure 
for some years in the quiet way you seem to prefer, until 
they are paid off. From those dry details of Mason's you 
might have learned that I shall have two or three thousand 
more to add to your settlement ; or, if you choose, to help 
to pay off the debts upon the Kockton estates." 

" Mr. Clive, do you wish me to marry my cousin ?" I 
asked. 

" I do not to wish to influence your decision in the 
least," he said; " but I do wish you to come to one. You 
cannot know George better than you do. He is kind, 
good-tempered, affectionate ; not too old for you ; and he 
saved your life. I believe it is natural for young ladies 
to reward their preservers- with their affection ; at least, 
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Caroline informs me so. But however that may be, the 
feet should at least weigh with you in your treatment of 
Vigors. Consider, moreover, tiiat however happy you 
may have been in this secluded home hitherto, there are 
many disadvantages in a young and beautiM woman re- 
maining immarried. You are beginning to occupy a more 
conspicuous place in the observation of the neighbourhood. 
If you reject Vigors, other suitors will enter upon the field." 

** You never mention Dora," I said, bitterly. 

" It is not because I do not think of her," he said ; the 
veins starting upon his forehead as he spoke. ^' I have 
thought of her long and anxiously. If you were happily 
married, you might find it possible, in time, to spare her 
to me for some months in the year. Your marriage would 
not aflEect her position with me, Mrs. Clive ; I shoidd like 
to have some part in the training of my heiress. Perhaps, 
in the course of a few years, you might give her up to me." 

" Never 1" I exclaimed, with vehemence; "you don't 
know me, Mr. Clive. I shall never love anyone as I love 
my child." 

He shaded his fece with his hand, and bent his eyes to 
the carpet, while I went on impetuously. 

"You consider George Vigors a suitable father for 
Dora ! He, with all his aristocratic haughtiness and indif- 
ference to the lower classes ; who is always scoffing at you 
and me in our plans for their welfare ; who spends his life 
in the luxurious self-seeking of his class ; who loves me only 
as Edward loved me — ^because I have some beauty, and 
would add a little more lustre, and grace, and pleasure, to 
his life. He is a fit father for Dora, and a fit husband 
for me !" 

" I do not urge you to marry him," he said, in a hoarse 
and indistinct tone. 

" No ; but you reckon up his good qualities, as you think 
them : he is handsome, and not too old — ^as if I was caught 
by the mere fancy of the eye ; and he is affectionate — so 
is my spaniel. I will not marry at all, unless my husband 
can rule and guide me. I find it sufficiently hard to 
govern myself, now that you have given me up ; and how 
coidd I manage George ? You see I have run into mischief 
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already. Give me back your care and regard, Mr. Clivcy 
and I shall never want any other man*s love." 

" Ehoda !*' he exclaimed,^ his eyes flashing with a sudden 
light ; ** I understand your words ; I know your goodness. 
But I dare not speak to you now. I ought not to have 
ventured upon speaking to you at all upon this subject. I 
must leave you." 

" But when will you come back to me ? How soon will 
you return to Dora and me, Bruin ?" 

I had drawn nearer to him, and uttered the words so 
softly, that I scarcely knew that my lips had spoken them 
at all ; but his ear heard them, and he caught me in his 
arms, and pressed his lips to my mouth and forehead. 

" My darling 1" he cried ; " you to whom I speak when 
I talk to Dora. My love — ^my queen ; dearer to me than 
anything else upon the earth. Let me hold you to me thus 
for a minute or two yet. Let me fancy you mine for a 
Httle while." 

"I am yours," I whispered; and he clasped me still 
more closely to him, until I felt his hold gradually relax, 
so that I easily extricated myself from his feeble arms. I 
saw that a deathly pallor had overspread his features. 
» " You are ill yet. Bruin," I said; " you must let us take 
care of you. Oh 1 I wish I was a better woman, that I 
might be worthy of your love : but you will have patience 
with me ?" 

" Patience 1" he repeated, drearily ; " God knows I have 
need of patience. Go now, dear love ; go and fetch our 
little daughter. But kiss me first, like a child as you are." 

I lifted up my mouth frankly to receive his kiss, though 
my eyes were closed, and a hot flush suffused my cheeks ; 
and tiien, glad to escape for a minute or two, I lefl him to 
find my child. 

" I will show Dora her papa," I said, at the door of my 
sitting-room, where Mr. Clive was waiting for us; "my 
daughter will love her papa very much." 

I entered the room, with the wondering child in my 
arms, stretching her little head eagerly forward; but when 
I glanced round I saw, to my infinite amazement, that it 
was empty. Mr. Clive was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. • ! 

Like one suddenly awakened, with a blank sensation Qi& 
bewilderment and disappointment, from some pleasant 
dream, which had possessed all the vividness of x^ality/ 1 
gazed in astonishment round the untenanted room. I had 
been fancying how shyly Dora would refuse to call Mr. 
Clive papa, and with what wistful wonderment she would 
look at him, to make sure that he was the friend she knew 
so well. I had imagined her little laugh of derision when 
called upon to give him a new title ; and how ofien I 
should have to utter it myself before she grew accustomed 
to the soimd. But now there was no father to point out 
to her, and she was patting my face with h^ hand, and 
crying in my ear, " Where is Dola's papa ?" 

I went to look into the room adjoining, where his desk 
and papers were kept, but there was no trace of his Alving 
entered it. The housemaid was come out of the drawing- 
room with her brush in her hand, and I saw at a glance 
through the open door that Mr. Clive was not there. Nor 
upon the terrace, nor in the hall, or porch. Nobody had 
seen him come or go. There was no vestige of his brief 
visit ; no whip, or hat, or gloves left behind. Even Dora, 
when I questioned her, seemed uncertain whether she had 
really spoken to him as he passed through the hall. Mary 
could not believe that he had been into the house, tmper- 
ceived by her through the ivied window of the dairy, 
which looked out towards the entrance by which Mr. Clive 
generally came, and where she had been occupied for tlie 
last hour in making butter. " If he had come," she said, 
" and sent me to fetch Dora, what should he have run 
away for? I must have been asleep and dreaming." 

However indignantly I might reject this hypothesis, 
there was no course open for me but to wait until Mr. 
Clive made his appearance again, and accounted for his 
mysterious departure. I grew restless and disquieted as 
the hours passed by. He had not been to the Dale that 
day, as I discovered when I went out in the afternoon^ 
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li||^g strict orders that if Mr. Olive came during my 

' i^g^pe,. Mary was to keep him at the Old Hall, while a 

' *4i|99S^ger,. summoned me back thither. But he came no 

*JAPT^ that day, nor the day following. Dora did not forget 

^p^ .promise^ and every now and then would ask me where 

inplier pap^; but though we passed most of our time in 

top poi^9 or upon the terrace, watching for the first 

gHjnpse of his arrival, we could see no sign of his coming. 

On the third morning Mr. Mason called to procure some 
papers lyhich had been intrusted to my keeping. They 
were iti^ liurge desk in Mr. Olive's private business room, 
of wliich I kept a. duplicate key. My face was concealed 
behind the .tiplifted lid, when Mr. Mason remarked, in a 
oasual^ off-hand .t^na^— 

"We fihaH miss Mr. Olive very much through the 
wint^. . I don*t know how we shall get on without him." 

I let the lid fall from my hand with a sharp bang, 
which startled both Mr. Mason and Dora, who had fol- 
lowe^f\is into ^e rioom, while I gazed at the former with 
an air.Qf,.ut^ bewilderment. 

" I do not in the least understand you, Mr. Mason, 
I said, " Mr. Olive does not intend to neglect the Dale any 
longer. His health is quite restored now." 

'' I mean," continued Mr. Mason, " that we shall all miss 
him while he is on the continent for the winter." 

" On the continent I For the winter !" I ejaculated. 

" I hope Fve said nothing wrong," exclaimed Mr. Mason, 
" I made sure you knew all about it, Mrs. Olive. 

He started for London yesterday, and will sail this 
evening. I was sent for to Burcot on Tuesday to receive 
his orders, and very clear they were, as usual. We are to 
consult Mr. Argyle in any difficulty, and I am to corre- 
spond with him constantly." 

" How long did you say Mr. Olive was to be away ?" I 
asked. 

" He told me he should certainly not return before next 
spring," was the reply ; but unless he was compelled to 
come home, he might be away longer. Mr. Mitchell was 
in part of the time, and he made many inquiries which I 
should not have presumed to do. Mr. Olive said he did not feel 
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his health so fully re-established as Dr. Humphreys thinks, 
and that the brain fever had so unhinged his mind, that if 
he stayed longer at home he might be guilty of some great 
blunder which could not be set right. Those were his 
own words, Mrs. Clive, but I assure you I have seen 
nothing in Mr. Clive to justify his apprehension. But he 
added, with his usual kindness, that be reposed the utmost 
•confidence in me for the management of the works ; and 
in you, madam, for the furtherance of his plans for the 
people." 

"Yesterday morning I" I exclaimed, lost in bewildered 
conjectures. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Mason, " I accompanied Mr. Clive 
as far as Sudbury. It would never have entered my 
mind that you were unaware of his departure. Of course, 
you could not fail to hear of it some time to-day at the 
latest, or I should be vexed at my own want of caution 
in mentioning it." 

" Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Mason," I said, smiling 
faintly at his surprise ; " as you say I must have heard it 
to day, and I would far rather you witnessed my astonish- 
ment than any one else. I can trust you not to mention 
it. It appears so exceedingly strange." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Clive," he answered, " but I think Mr. 
Clive must have communicated his intentions to you in a 
letter which may have been mislaid. You had better make 
inquiries among your servants." 

But my suspicions did not fall upon any of my own house- 
hold. I could not believe for a moment that Mr. Clive 
would leave England without any explanation to me of his 
extraordinary and incomprehensible conduct; but if he 
had left any letter for me with Mrs. Ashworth, I stood only 
a small chance of receiving it. I no longer hesitated about 
visiting Burcot, and there was no possibility of rest imtil 
this new mystery was solved. My temperament, which 
was one that yielded a passive and implicit submission to a 
certain point, but no further, was now roused to decision 
and self-assertion. Mrs. Ashworth should find me her 
equal in indomitable resolution even if I had to follow Mr. 
Clive to the farthest limits of his wanderings to gain an 
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explanation from him. I would not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of hearing it from his own lips, or reading it 
in his own hand. As speedily as the carriage could be in 
readiness, I started for Burcot. I ordered Joseph impa- 
tiently to drive as £ast as he could, and I was whirled along 
with a rapidity which accorded well with my excitement. 
I did not wish to compose myself. I would rather burst 
upon Mrs. Ash worth in a storm of passion, if I could only 
work myself into one; but all the while there weighed 
upon me a cold misgiving that however I might rage and 
torment myself, there were two inflexible wills set against 
me, and that it would be in vain to oppose them. 

I sprang out of the carriage the instant it stopped, and 
hurried through the hall to the only sitting-room which had 
been reserved for the reception of guests. There was Caro- 
line's rich Indian shawl thrown carelessly over one of ihB 
chairs, and her pet lap-dog lying in drowsy comfort upon tHe 
hearthrug ; but Mrs. Ashworth was alone, as I had hoped 
to find her. She looked somewhat more iron-grey than 
usual, and her cold, glittering eyes fell before mine as I 
approached her. 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I said, in a tone of suppressed pas-? 
sion, " what has Mr. Clive gone on to the continent for ?" 

"I don't know, Mrs. Edward," she answered, coldly, 
" xmless it is for his health, or his pleasure." 

" You speak falsely," I continued, "you must know why 
he is gone. You know as well as I do that he loves me. 
That was why you would never let me see him while he 
was ill ; but I knew it all the same. And on Monday he 
told me so plainly. There is some mystery, some secret, 
and I can no longer close my eyes to it. It is not from 
choice that a man puts the sea between himself and the 
woman he loves ; and he loves me, Mrs. Ashworth." 

I felt a hysterical sob rising in my throat, and my voice 
faltered so much as to warn me that it would be wise to 
pause for a minute or two, till my heart ceased to beat so 
violently. My silence gave Mrs. Ashworth an opportunity 
for speaking. 

"I know nothing at all," she said, in very measured 
tones, " of the confidence existing between you and Bruin. 
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He may have told you that he loves you, or he may not. 
If he has, I am too anxious to see him married to try to 
put anjrthing in his way. His marriage with you would 
not displease me, though you wont believe it. But Bruin 
has said nothing about it to me. All I know is that on 
Tuesday night he told Caroline and me he should go abroad 
for two or three years." 

" Two or three years 1" I repeated. 

** Yes, Mrs. Edward," she said, with a sob, " he couldn't 
say when he should return. Going away now, too, when 
the member for Sudbury is dpng, and he might have got 
into parliament I It makes me very low ; but I hope he 
will let me follow him by-and-by." 

" Did he leave no letter for me ?" I asked. 

" No, Mrs. Edward," she replied. " I supposed he had 
told you all about it on Monday, when he was at the Old 
Hall." 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I pleaded, " let me entreat you to 
consider my position. I know that Mr. Clive loves me, 
yet he has left me suddenly without a single word of ex- 
planation. You must know the reason, and you alone. 
If he has left no letter for me, will you have the mercy to 
explain this mystery ?" 

She sat still for some time, with her straight eyebrows 
knitted together, and her dark eyes gazing absently into 
my face. Presently, a singularly mild expression took 
possession of her stem features. 

" Do you love Bruin ?" she asked, in a voice soft and 
persuasive. 

" Yes," I answered, my heart beating quickly with ex- 
citement and hope. 

" And you would marry him ?" she added. 

"Yes," I whispered. 

There was another pause of deliberation, and then the 
sudden summer faded out of her face, and its wintry cold-, 
ness returned. 

" Mrs. Edward," she said, frigidly, " Bruin has decided 
upon his own course. He is beyond my influence or 
yours. There is no mystery that I can see. Perhaps he 
cannot choose between. Caroline and you. Perhaps he 
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considers you too nearly related to him. I don't know 
anything about it. He is gone out of your way until 
your fiancy for him is over. He was always very con- 
siderate for your happiness.^' 

The sentences were jerked out with evident effort, as if 
she thought of them with difficulty, and stiU there was 
evidently a pre-occupation of her mind. 

" I shall write immediately to Mr. Clive," I said ; " I 
will not rest without his explanation. I can trust im- 
plicitly to his honour and truth.'* 

'^ You do not know his address," she answered, in a tone 
of disquietude. 

" No," I said, " but Mr. Argyle will have it ; and I shall 
drive direct from here to Sudbury, and tell him everything. 
Not only this, Mrs. Ashworth, but all the other strange 
things which have happened since I came to Burcot.'' 

She was beginning to quail a little now, her thin lips 
trembled, and her eyes were restless and flickering. 

" You would not go to Mr. Argyle," she said, in a tone 
between remonstrance and entreaty, '4t would be im- 
modest, improper. Who ever heard of a young lady like 
you consulting a lawyer, because her lover had started off 
unexpectedly for a tour on the continent ?" 

" Mr. Argyle is my friend," I said, " and he will keep 
my secret as well as Simeon Ford has kept yours." 

I spoke intentionally to woimd her, but the effect was 
greater than I had anticipated. Her lips grew livid, and 
her &ce contracted with pain and dread ; I could see that 
her hands, as firm as Mr. Clivers, trembled as they were 
locked in one another upon her lap. 

" I shall write to Mr. Clive," I continued, " and if he 
does not answer my letter, I shall follow him abroad, for 
I am persuaded that it is some wickedness of yours which 
separates us, not his own will. With servants like Joseph 
and Mary Allen, and with my child, I shall venture to 
travel where and as &r as I choose. If I knew it was 
Mr. Clive's own wish not to see me again, it would be 
different. But I am as certain as that I live, that this 
journey is your doing." 

'^ It is not," she said. 

s 
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"Prove it to me," I rejoined ; "let me have the assur- 
ance in his own writing. It is not my happiness I seek,, 
but his. I could be happy enough alone with my Dora, 
but he is solitary, sad, unhappy, exiled from his home 
through some misapprehension. No false delicacy shall 
prevent me seeking him, or at least finding out his reasons 
for leaving England just now." 

" What can I do ?" she cried, wringing her hands. 

" I do not ask you to do anything," I replied ; " it is I 
who am going to act now. You have stood between us 
too long. I will compel Mr. Clive to tell me why he has 
thus separated himself from me. Good-bye, Mrs. Ash- 
worth." 

. " Stay," she said, as I was leaving the room, " you can- 
not think worse of me than you do. Bruin did write to 
you, and left the letter with me." 

" I felt sure of it, Mrs. Ashworth," I cried, triumphantly ;. 
" give it to me quickly." 

"I cannot. I destroyed it," she said, in a fidtering 
voice. 

" Then I must still write to him," I answered. 

" Well," she rejoined, " it is no further use denying it. 
The letter is up-stairs." 

" Gro and fetch it," I commanded. She rose submis- 
sively, and left me alone in the room, where I remained 
for a few minutes in breathless impatience; but as she 
did not return I followed her softly. The door of Mr. 
Olive's study was not quite closed, and I saw her sitting at 
his desk, with my letter open before her, and the tears 
streaming down her cheeks as she read it. As I stepped 
in, she rose without any appearance of shame or surprise, 
and offered me the unsealed letter "with a trembling hand. 

" I could not let you have it without seeing what he 
wrote," she said, simply. 

It was no use contesting with her. I turned shortly 
away, and reseating myself in the carriage, I read my 
letter as I was driven homewards. 

" My PEAR Rhoda, 

" A moment since I was imagining how you would 
look when you returned, as you believed, to me, with that 
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bright flush lingering upon your face, which tinged even 
the soft little hands that were for a moment clasped round 
my neck, with the innocent, happy, honest gaze of your 
dark eyes, looking shyly to meet mine as you entered the 
room, where you expected to see me. I can fancy Dora 
clinging to you, but ready to spring into my arms at the 
first glimpse of my old face. And I fancy, how vividly ! 
that you would have joined in her childish caresses, and 
suffered me to hold you both closely gathered to my heart. 

" But my dear girl, all this, though very delighful to an 
old bachelor like me, and not for the time, I will believe, 
unpleasant to you, struck me even then with a sense of 
unfitness. Some one less youthful and blooming would be 
the fit companion of my gravity and years. I have studied 
your nature carefully ; and it would not long be satisfied 
with that comparatively cold affection of reverence and 
gratitude with which you regard me. But you have dili- 
gently set yourself to believe that such a feeling is the 
only true and lasting love that one ought to feel. Edward 
loved you with the vehement, passionate admiration, which 
your beauty coidd not fail to awaken in his sensuous 
temperament : therefore you have persuaded yourself that 
a modest, womanly lady must only loye calmly, weakly, 
and tranqtully ; with such a measiure of control over her 
affections, that it woidd cause no deep or lasting sorrow if 
they were disappointed altogether. Such is the love you 
feel for me ; a love bom of duty and gratitude ; but it 
would not content me ; it would mock me with its sem- 
blance of affection. More than this you have not given to 
me, nor perhaps ever will give to any man, while your 
child fills your heart as she does now. Perhaps, as she 
grows older, and becomes less sweetly dependent upon 
you, you may then love, and enter into a fuller existence 
than any you have yet felt. I pray earnestly that you 
may love both wisely and well. - 

** But you will perhaps reason and dispute with me, as 
you have often done, — and dearly I enjoyed those argu- 
ments when you always ended in agreeing with me. 
Alas I to agree with me now is but to pronounce yourself 
the sentence of my banishment from you. You will argue 

s2 
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that you love me better than any one else, except Dora ; 
and that your tenderness for her is so different that it can 
never clash or come in contrast with the other affection. 
But you know nobody else, except your cousin. You 
have secluded yourself — I have selfishly permitted you to 
exclude yourself — from the circles of society into which 
you ought to have entered, but where neither custom nor 
inclination invited me. If I suffered you to sacrifice your- 
self to me— you, a girl of two-and-twenty, to a man whose 
life has made him older than his years — ^you might after- 
wards meet some one whom you could have loved more 
ardently. Not whom you would love. God forbid that 
even in this shrewd fer-seeing I should believe you guilty 
of that ; yet, seeing you beside some one more worfiiy of 
you, I should grow chafed with the sense of the injustice I 
had done you, and dread lest you also had detected and 
despised it. I am accustomed to calculate probabilities : 
and this one lies very near to us in the future, were you 
indissolubly imited to me. You ask — ^I fancy I hear your 
voice, Ehoda, arch and clear, yet sofl as the whisper of a 
prayer — ^how do I know that you do not feel for me that 
divine yet human tenderness, which would blend your life 
and soul with mine ? I will tell you. There has been no 
timid consciousness of a deeper feeling than you could put 
into words. You have stood beside me, when Dora was 
in my arms, so near to me that her little hands could touch 
your face ; but you have never trembled, nor have your 
bright eyes fallen before mine, as you looked up, and 
laughed with the careless glee of a child. I never saw you 
stealing hidden glances at me from behind a curtain as I 
approached your home, but you have waited openly for 
me in the porch, or run out to meet me upon the terrace. 
Your voice was unfaltering when you told me that you 
owed all your happiness to me. Nay, yesterday, when I 
spoke to you of George Vigors, and you answered me so 
impetuously as to surprise me into betraying myself, you 
were too fiuent in your speech. Had you loved me I 
might have detected it in your frowns, your silence, or 
your timidity; but you woidd not have spoken as you did. 
*^ I need not multiply examples. Ask your own heart. 
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Rhoda, whether the old carelessness and freedom of your 
former life, when you looked upon me as a brother, is npt 
to be preferred to the idea of me as your lover or hus- 
band. Would you be pleased to see me at your feet in all 
the folly of an impassioned love, when you are used only 
to my moods of self-constraint and wisdom ? As my wife, 
you must be with me in my hours of weakness and failure ; 
could you bear that, when you have only known me as a 
prudent, grave, always self-governed man ? You have not 
the sweet charity for me, which covers that multitude of 
sins, known only between husband and wife. 

*' I plead against myself to you. K I could allow myself 
the indulgence of seeing you again, of holding you in my 
arms, and of hearing you whisper, as you did yesterday, ' I 
am yours ' (which again you would not have said had you 
loved me), I should trample down all my own arguments, 
and gather the flower, though I knew it would wither and 
die in my grasp. No, my darling and mistress ; you mar- 
ried once unhappily and mistakenly. I pray God you 
may never so err again. 

" Therefore, because I cannot live near to you, and not 
see you ; and because I cannot see you, and resist the 
temptation with which you tempt me ; I must quit my 
country, and place so many leajrues between us, that the 
breath of common rumour ma/never tan the fire .vhich I 
must extinguish. I must never hear you called, familiarly, 
* Mrs. Clive,* a title which bore for me a subtle charm ; so 
subtle that its strength was never felt till it was too late 
to break through its cords. Rhoda Clive, you who bear 
my name already, how can I give you up ? How shall I 
endure to hear of you under any other name ? 

" Yet I shall not return imtil you have lost that name ; 
or until my own love has been starved out by a famine of 
your sweet face and voice ; when I can look upon you, 
and feel that I am an old man, escaped into the passion- 
less tranquillity of old age. Then I may return to dwell 
near to you, and you shall be to me as a very dear 
daughter. 

" You will lament at first, and upbraid me for my fool- 
ishness ; but you will sleep peacefully with your little child 
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beside you — she, your last thoTight at night and the first 
in the morning. You will go with her to the corn-fields, 
and greet the gleaners cheerfully ; the school will not miss 
your presence, nor the children your smile; in a very 
short time songs will echo again through the Old Hall, 
like one I heard you singing blithely to yourself not many 
nights ago, though you believed me to be estranged from 
you. 

" When you can write to me, Rhoda, simply and sin- 
cerely, as you would write to an elder brother, ask Argyle 
for my address ; but I beseech you not to seek to alter my 
resolution by any reproaches or pleadings. When I re- 
ceive a letter from you I shall conclude that you wish the 
subject of this one to be for ever forgotten by both of us. 

"Farewell, my Rhoda Clive; farewell, my wife and 
child. My heart has been feeding on dreams, and it 
awakes to the reality of famine. The only aim before me 
in life is to starve love out of my soul. 

"Bbuin Clive." 

I read this letter as I was descending into the Dale, 
surrounded on every hand by the tokens of his beneficent 
nature. I neither sighed nor wept over it. It tranquil- 
lized me, and I read it quietly and reverently ; owning its 
perfect insight into my heart as it had been ; yes, as it 
had been till this moment. But whether the wjo^ •*-., 
who had studied me so carefully, had calculated a. .^trately 
the effect of his explanation to me, remained yet to be de- 
monstrated in the future. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Being thus abandoned entirely to my own discretion, 
and no longer influenced by any feminine caprice in en- 
couraging the frequent visits of my cousin George, I de- 
liberated soberly upon the best way of rejecting Mm as a 
suitor, but retaining him as a firiend. His near relation- 
ship to me, and the circumstances of our early acquaintance, 
rendered me most reluctant to alienate him from me alto- 
gether ; yet I was resolved to place our intercourse upon 
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such a footing, that neither Mrs. Ashworth, Caroline 
Vigors, nor the vigilant public, could cast any odium 
upon me. The first step was to come to a perfect imder- 
standing with Sir Greorge Vigors. 

As if Greoi^ divined my resolution, and was bent upon 
frustrating it, he seemed to be farther than ever from 
coming to such a declaration of his attachment, as would 
justify me in speaking openly and candidly to him. He 
continued to visit the Old Hall daily ; and whatever might 
be the mode of my reception, it appeared to have no effect 
either to repulse or encourage him. I might absent my- 
self for days upon the most frivolous pretexts, or answer 
his remarks shortly and peevishly, or engage myself wholly 
in my work — his good-humour was imperturbable. He 
was perfectly content with lounging on my so& and watch- 
ing me, or in playing with Dora. He had, as he said, no- 
thing else to do. 

A man who has nothing to do, soon becomes intolerable. 
It was necessary, therefore, for me in some way or other 
to take the initiative, and tell him frankly that I could 
not continue a familiarity of intercourse, which laid me 
open to the animadversions of Mrs. Ashworth and Caro- 
Ime. Sir Greorge Vigors and Mrs. Clive were becoming 
names commonly linked together by our own people ; and 
Mr. Argyle, who treated me with the sincerity of an old 
and personal friend, told me that our approaching mar- 
riage was generally reported in my cousin's circle of society. 

I was occupied one morning with some papers and reports. 
Greorge was reading idly, while stretched at full length upon 
the sofa ; glancing every other minute at me, as he uttered 
undertoned ejaculations of amazement at my indefatigable- 
ness, stopping in the middle of the words to rest ; when 
Dora's entrance offered him a new source of amusement. 

" May I teach Dora a passage of Scripture, £hoda ? " he 
asked, gravely. 

" Certainly, George," I answered, without looking up 
from my writing. 

" Do you go to church, Dora ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, every Sunday morning," said the child. " Mamma 
and Dola sit in a large box, and Dola goes to sleep." 
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" A very sensible arrangement," replied George ; " I do 
the same often, Dora. You know Mr. Mitchell, who comes 
so often to see mamma ? Well, he is going to preach at 
your church next Sunday, and I want you to learn the 
text, that you may say it very often to mamma. Listen 
with all your might, Dora. * Who can find a yirtuous 
woman ? her price is above rubies.' " 

" Oh George ! " I cried, " Mr. Mitchell is never going to 
preach firom such a text ! " 

" He is," he replied, with a shout of laughter. " He 
dined with me last night, and read his sermon afterwards. 
Everybody will know it as a glowing panegyric of you. 
I shall certainly come to Underdale, to hear it from tiie 
pulpit." 

"But you must tell him he cannot preach any such 
sermon," I said, laughing in spite of my vexation. "In 
a place like the Dale it will make me the common talL 
You must stop it in time, George." 

" I cannot," answered Greorge ; " Mitchell bound me 
over to secrecy, but the temptation was too strong for me, 
when I saw you wrapped up in those papers and reports 
of Bruin's. I hoped you would go into a passion. I dare 
not own to having told you." 

" Why did he read it to you ?" I asked. 

" He asked my approbation, or rather my permission, to 
preach it," said George ; " Mitchell never forgets who has 
the living of Rockton in his gift." 

A little qualm of anger ruffled my spirit, both at the 
words and the tones of Sir George Vigors. There was a 
tacit appropriation of right in me which touched a spring 
of resentment. I spoke to him in the decisive tone of one 
about to enter upon a close conversation — a painful one it 
might be, but my words had no apparent connexion with 
the speech which called them forth. 

" George," I said, " do you remember the first time you 
ever spoke to me ? " 

George started from his lounging attitude as if a shell 
had fallen into our quiet room, and he gazed at me with 
an earnest and deprecating look. For a moment or two I 
covered my face with both my hands, while I recalled 
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ghudderingly the hateful memories of the past ; then I 
lifted up my head, with an inexorable decision upon my 
pale face. 

" Don't speak of it, Rhoda," he cried. " I trusted that 
you had forgotten it." 

" I shall never forget it," I answered ; '' it is a hateful 
scene to remember, but I can never blot it out altogether. 
It was after midnight, and I had been waiting for Edward 
to come home for two or three hours, when you, and he, 
and Captain Avercombe, burst into the house uproariously, 
all of you more or less intoxicated. You had been gamb- 
ling, and you swore that Edward had played dishonourably. 
Do you remember that you struck at liim, and the blow 
fell upon me, as I ran in between you to implore you to 
leave Edward, and go home ?" 

"Rhoda," he exclaimed, with an expression of the 
deepest shame, " I would give ten years out of my life to 
blot that time out of your memory. There is no penance 
I would not undergo if I were sure you would cease to 
remember it." 

" I never can, dear George," I said, with tears ; " we 
have known each other too well. Greorge, George, I saw 
you at other times ; Edward talked freely about you. You 
know that I know you too well." 

" Rhoda," he replied, " I would rather die now in your 
presence than hear you speak of those times ; and see the 
anguish it is to you to recall them. There is not a man 
of my class who has led a better life than myself; but for 
you to have known, to have been a witness of my worst 
follies, overwhelms me with shame. It is this that has 
stopped my mouth when I would have spoken of my love 
for you, and besought you to be my wife. It has made 
me feel like a villain and hypocrite in your presence ; 
but it has invested you with the authority of a guardian 
angel, from whom my sins were not concealed, but who 
still regarded me with compassion and kindness." 

"You love me," I said, mournfully; "but don't you 
imderstand, cannot you feel, that if I ever married again, 
it must be to some one who is fully and utterly the oppo- 
site to Edward. If possible, he ought almost to speak 
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another language. I abhor that past life; I loathe it. 
Everything which brings it back to my mind is an agony 
to me. Even when you use a chance phrase which he 
was in the habit of speaking, I shrink from you in pain." 

" These four years," said George, '* I have been leading 
quite a different life ; partly because of my poor mother's 
sudden death, but chiefly for your sake, hoping to make 
myself worthy of you. In truth, Rhoda, I have laid myself 
open to ridicule, simply that I might not do a thing which 
would shock you if you knew of it. Your scruples are 
overstrained. If you persist in them, you can never 
marry in your own rank." 

" In aU probability I shall not marry again," I answered, 
somewhat pettishly ; " you and Mr. Clive seem agreed in 
supposing I shall be married, whether I choose or not 
And if I did marry, I value rank as nothing against good- 
ness. But, dear George, listen patiently to me, and 
remember that you are my only kinsman, and how much 
any alienation from you would grieve me. Don't forsake 
me altogether, though I am compelled to say that, knowing 
you as I do, I could never become your wife. Never !" 

I reiterated the last word in a tone of absolute decision. 
He remained perfectly silent for some minutes, with his 
eyes fastened upon my troubled face. He could not fail 
to see how painful the effort to speak had been, and how 
I dreaded the possibility of having offended him irrevo- 
cably ; but when I tried to address him again, more 
urgently and with greater tenderness, he stopped me. 

" Stay a while, Rhoda," he said, " I must get that idea 
fairly into my head before I hear anything more." 

He left me abruptly, and through the open window I 
watched him pacing along the terrace, slowly and dejec- 
tedly, with his head bent down in an attitude of profound 
deliberation — ^an aspect so foreign to him that I could 
scarcely forbear smiling. He looked up to the window as he 
returned towards the house ; seeing me, he made a melan- 
choly attempt at a smile, and touched his forehead with his 
finger, to intimate that the idea was gradually effecting a 
lodgment there. Then he seated himself on the parapet, 
took out his cigar-case, lighted a cigar, and smoked dog- 
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gedly for half an hour. At last he returned to me, and I 
made room for him to sit beside me on the sofa. 

" Well, my dearest cousin," he said, " I've been going 
over your life with that scoimdrel, and I don't wonder at 
your decision. I must remind you of that time perpetually, 
and you've had enough to bear, without my adding to 
your troubles by acting the desperate lover. Only if I 
try to get over this affair, and do get over it, as I suppose 
I shall, don't conclude that I did not love you very deeply 
and very truly, feeling as if you belonged of right to me." 

" You are very kind and good to me, George," I an- 
swered, taking his hand in mine ; " very good and true ; 
and I shall always love you dearly." 

" This is rather embarrassing," he said, with a dreary 
smile. " I could fency that I have made a mistake, and 
that instead of saying you will never be my wife, you are 
promising to fulfil my hopes. Oh, Ehoda ! I have always 
dreaded that you would say no to me. If it had not been 
for my consciousness that you knew all my worst follies, 
I could have told you long ago of my earnest reverence, 
my deep, sincere, unconquerable love for you. If there is 
any hope that years could make a change, I could wait. 
But you would never have spoken thus, and reminded me 
of the shameful past, if there was any love for me in your 

art. There is no hope." 

" No hope," I echoed. 

" Your husband must be the very opposite to Edward 
Clive," he resumed, gently, " in aU his life ; the past, the 
present, and the future. In some things his life and mine 
ran in parallel lines. Do you know any one who is alto- 
gether a contrast to him ? — ^as opposite to him as light 
from, darkness, as goodness from vice. Ehoda, a thought 
struck me on the terrace, yonder, which ought to have 
struck me before if I had not been both blind and con- 
ceited. You have not been happy lately ; you are pale 
and melancholy now. Is it possible that you love some one 
«lse ? Do you love Mr. Clive ?" 

My drooping head and flushed face were his only answer. 
He sat still in unbroken silence, grasping my hand closely, 
vniH he could speak in his usual gay tones. 
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" My sweetest Rhoda," he said, " I think I shall go off 
for some weeks' grouse shooting ; it will do me good. You 
have been scolding me lately for my idleness ; but mind 
that you write to me precisely as you used to do. I shall 
scrutinise every word in your letters. By the way, I must 
forbid Mitchell to preach his sermon. Who shall find a 
virtuous woman, indeed ? Why, if one does find her, ten 
to one she belongs to somebody else." 

He laughed a little, hummed an opera tune, and saun- 
tered about the room for a few minutes. Then suddenly 
throwing himself upon his knees before me, he drew 
my face down to his, and kissed me many times, with a 
vehemence and passion which stirred all the painful 
memories of the past with a jarring touch. Before I could 
withdraw myself from his hold he had already released 
me, and without uttering another word, George Vigors 
left me. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

A FEW weeks after George Vigors' departure, I was visited 
early one morning by Mr. Mitchell, his grey hair rufGled 
with haste, his mien big with the importance of a special 
communication. Though Dora only was with me, he 
begged to speak to me alone, and was not satisfied until I 
had sent my child away with her toys, to play upon the 
terrace in sight of my window. As usual, I anticipated 
some dose cross-questioning, and I set myself instantly on 
the defensive. But for once I was mistaken. Mr. Mitchell 
was come, not as an inquisitor, but as an intercessor. 

"I am here, Mrs. Clive," he said, with unspeakable 
gravity, "upon a mission of mercy, in which I must 
stretch my influence with you to the utmost. Ah I if I 
could but move your heart, as you do mine, with but one 
ray of those dark eyes——" 

" I shall be glad to do anything in my power," I inter- 
rupted, and I opened my purse ; but Mr. Mitchell waved 
his hand with solemn majesty. 

" Could I ask anything that does not lie in your power, 
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Mrs. Clive ?" he said. ** The whole world is at your feet. 
But in this instance I have simply to appeal to the sym- 
pethies of yonr fine nature. It is not money I ask for, but 
pardon. To forgive is a luxury to a soul like yours. 
Promise me that you will accede to my petition." 

" Excuse me," I answered, " I could have no real inten- 
tion of keeping such a promise. I must first hear your 
request. It is not such an easy thing to forgive." 

" Nay," hp said, with elevated eyebrows, " surely you 
would welcome a returning prodigal." 

" I am rather afraid of prodigals," I answered, " even 
when they are returning, as you call it. They never do 
return till they have spent all, and there is a mighty famine 
in the land. Most of your prodigals would do well to stay 
out in the far country, till they could come home decently, 
with shoes on their feet and a robe on their shoulders. The 
good, sober, homely, elder brother is the safer man." 

"Oh woman I- woman !" exclaimed Mr. Mitchell, in a 
parenthesis, "how inexplicable are thy caprices! Mrs. 
Clive, I imagined that the softer sex opened their hearts 
instinctively to welcome a returning penitent." 

" But how are we to know penitence ?" I asked. 

" Mrs. Clive," he resumed, with great earnestness, "you 
give me credit for a discrimination of character. You 
admit that I have some knowledge of human nature. Now, 
I stake all my credit upon my judgment of this individual. 
He has passed through seas of suffering ; he has been ex- 
posed to the fever-heat of a tropical sun ; he has been one 
of seven hundred patients in a hospital, where they died 
by dozens per diem ; he has slept in the night-wards of 
workhouses, among the offscouring of the population; he 
has passed days and nights without food or shelter ; and 
now he lies a suppliant at your feet, and cries, * Forgive 
me; I am not worthy to receive anjrthing from your 
bountiful hands ; I yearn only to see your face once more, 
and then I will seek an asylum in my parish workhouse, 
where no one knows who or what I am.* " 

He had so exactly though unconsciously caught the tone 
and manner of my former guardian, that I exclaimed, with 
a shudder, " Mr. BiUington !" 
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" Precisely," said Mr. Mitchell, " your innate sagacity 
has hit upon the right person at once. It is Mr. Billington, 
Mrs. Clive, who has returned from the distant continent of 
America, and thrown himself upon my influence and 
mediation with you. I come as his ambassador. He is a 
changed character ; a reformed man. I ask you confidently 
to meet him once again, and you will grant him the pardon 
and reconciliation for which I plead." 

" When did he come back ?" I inquired, with unfeigned 
anxiety. 

" Yesterday," replied Mr. Mitchell. " I was spending an 
hour or two with Mrs. Ashworth, from motives of the 
purest charity, as you know she does not belong to my 
flock ; but her extreme loneliness, now Mr. Clive is away, 
awakes my compassion. By-the-by, when did you hear 
last from my friend Bruin ?" 

" I do not correspond with Mr. Clive," I said. 

" Indeed ! Is not that a little extraordinary ? But to 
resume. As I was saying, I had called upon Mrs. Ash- 
worth, and we were conversing together, as you and I are 
doing, with our customary confidential chit-chat, when a 
most wretched-looking object appeared at the window, 
with his face close against the panes; a shnmken, weather- 
beaten face. His coat was in rags, and his bare elbows 
protruded through the sleeves ; a hat broken and brimless; 
the pallor and thinness of famine upon his features. He 
sank down exhausted beneath the window, as though he 
had just strength enough to crawl thither and die. Mrs. 
Ashworth, witii spontaneous benevolence, hastened im- 
mediately to his assistance, summoning also her whole 
household to the spot. I could not have recognised the 
emaciated creature, but that, as we bore him into the hall, 
he moaned faintly, * Oh, Rhoda ! Rhoda I' and, upon a 
closer survey of his countenance, I traced some resem- 
blance to your former guardian. I told Mrs. Ashworth 
who he was, and how he had injured you; upon which 
she ordered the servants to carry him to a comfortable 
chamber, declaring that he had a strong claim upon her 
humanity." 

I scarcely knew what to answer, so busy was my mind 
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in pondering over this strange announcement. The four 
years which had passed since I last saw Mr. Billington had 
deadened the feeling, both of aversion and of dread, with 
which as a girl I had once regarded him ; yet his unex- 
pected return, during Mr. Olive's absence, gave me an 
ague fit of disquietude. After an emphatic pause, Mr. 
Mitchell continued. 

** He was delirious during the night ; but this morning 
he was collected enough to give us an outline of his almost 
incredible privations, which we listened to with tears. 
Yes, Mrs. Clive, even I, albeit unxised to weep, was moved 
to tears. He is just come off a long and perilous voyage, 
during which they were so short of food, that they had 
biscuits only served to them, and those were honey- 
combed by worms; while of •this nauseous fare they had 
but a small daily allowance. Your once reputed father, 
' the glass of fadiion, and the mould of form,' landed in 
England with only two shillings in his pocket, the alms of 
the captain of the vessel. He has travelled painfully, in 
cold, and hunger, and weakness, with but one paramount 
desire— that of seeing you once more before he dies. To 
quote his own words, adapted from his early readings in 
English history, * Had I loved God,' he says, ' as I have 
loved Ehoda, He would not have forsaken me in my grey 
hairs I"; 

In spite of my anxiety, I could not resist indulging my- 
self with a hearty laugh. "He is positively at Burcot !" 
I ejaculated, more to myself than to Mr. Mitchell. 

"He is at Burcot," he repeated: "that is, imless he 
has breathed his last since I left there, an hour ago." 

" It will be a long time before he breathes his last," I 
said, with another involuntary laugh. " But what do you 
wish me to do, Mr. Mitchell, if Mrs. Ash worth has taken 
him under her care ?" 

" Do ? my very dear Mrs. Clive ! Ask your own noble 
nature. Will you not fly on the dove-like wings of peace 
to assure him of your forgiveness ?" 

" But Mrs. Ashworth ?" I said, in a questioning tone. 

" She expects you to obey his summons," replied Mr. 
Mitchell, with great solemnity: "before the great enemy 
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Death all enmities are at truce. Oh, Death ! grand foe ! 
thy toijch, which dissolves this frail tenement, invests the 
dying form, however aged or humble, with a nobility and 
authority that none can gainsay. Mrs. Clive, Mr. Billing- 
ton summons you to his dying pillow, and Mrs. Ashworth 
has no desire to oppose his will." 

Neither had I any desire to oppose his will. It would 
be imperatively necessary for me to see Mr. Billington 
sooner or later, and my curiosity prompted me to see him 
at once. I had no faith in his threatened dissolution, but 
it was possible that his simulation of dying penitence 
would render our first interview less embarrassing than 
under other circumstances. I consented to return with 
Mr. Mitchell. Upon reaching Burcot, I was conducted 
at once to the chamber of the dying man. Mrs. Ash- 
worth was seated beside his pillow, with a hymn-book in 
her hand, out of which she read appropriate verses from 
time to time, as he opened his heavy and languid eyes. 
To me, however, more incredulous than his benefactors, 
Mr. Billington did not appear so near death as they sup- 
posed. He was haggard and colourless, and his face was 
meagre ; but there was too great a mobility in the mouth 
and eyelids to indicate the rigidity of a mortal change. I 
felt certain that he both saw and heard my entrance ; but 
he relapsed instantly into a state of unconsciousness ; and 
I took a seat, in obedience to a gesture of Mrs. Ashworth's, 
to await his next conscious interval. Mrs. Ashworth was 
absorbed in the contemplation of the spectacle before her ; 
large tears gathered slowly in her eyes, and rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks ; while I, more interested in watching her 
than him, was able to do so without diverting her attention 
for an instant. It was evident that she had suffered deeply 
during the last few weeks; and her trembling hands — 
hands that had once been as firm as iron — ^betokened the 
weakening of her strong nerves. 

After a tedious interval, Mr. Billington returned to life. 
At the first symptom she was beside him, pouring small 
sips of brandy through his almost clenched teeth, until he 
allowed himself to revive a little ; and gazing with a vacant 
air about the room, he recognised me with a dramatic start. 
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" Ehodar' he cried, feintly, but ardently, " let me speak 
to you before I am gone. I am a changed character! 
My sufferings have brought me to a sense of my crimes." 

" I am very glad to hear it," I said. " I daresay you 
feel that your sufferings have not been greater than your 
sins, however great they may have been. You have been 
a very wicked man." 

Mr. Billington^s languid eyes glared upon me for a 
moment ; and Mrs. Ash worth groaned. 

"A very wicked man," I reiterated, with increased 
hardihood; for was I not Mrs. Clive? and what could 
this miserable creature do to harm me ? "I need hot 
tell you your crimes. They are too many to be num- 
bered ; but Mr. Mitchell pledges himself for your true re- 
pentance." 

'' But it is too late for me to retrieve the past," he said. 
" Efaid a just Providence allotted to me a further term of 
life, it should have been my aim to prove to all, even to 
my vilest associates, that I am another being. But it is 
too late." 

" I really do not think you are so ill," I answered, cheer- 
fully, " No doubt your strength is very much reduced ; 
but does Dr. Humphreys think there is any actual disease ?' 

Mr. Billington closed his eyes feebly, and Mrs. Ash- 
worth answered for him. 

" He is dying, Mrs. Clive," she said, in a tone of anger. 
" I have sent for Dr. Himiphreys, and he is waiting below 
imtil the poor man can make up his mind to see him. A 
minute or two before you came he begged that he might 
not be disturbed imtil he had been reconciled to you. He 
must husband his strength for that, he said." 

" Rhoda," murmured Mr. Billington, " I wish to warn 
you — ^to counsel you. Your pride and ingratitude were 
ever a source of anxiety to me ; I trust you have conquered 
them. I humbly hope that you have manifested neither 
towards this Christian lady, to whom I shall owe my life, 
if I should survive." 

"Mrs. Edward owes no gratitude to me," said Mrs. 
Ashworth, honestly. 

" Ahy madam !" he replied, " it is your goodness that 

T 
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ipeaks ; bnt Blioda was a beggar, and joa took lier in. I 
Imflt that she does not withhold from joa the gnrtitmie 
you reject f 

^' I agree with Mrs. Ashworth, that I owe her ncne," I 
and. 

^'Alas! alasT he cried, ''you hare fatfiUed the filial 
promise of your early years. Beantifbl creatme— yoa 
haye a heart as hard as a millsUme ! To yoor firther, to 
y onr husband, to yonr benefiu^treas, you are alike obdunte 
and nngrateftiL Listen, Ehoda, to the words of a d^ii^ 
man." 

^^But yoa are not dying,'* I interrupted, impatiently; 
^ you are Tery weak and ill, I daresay ; but if yoa were 
near death, I think eyen you would remember yoor own 
sins rather than mine. Instead of wasting yoar littie 
strength in fruitless talk, take the rest and medicine yoa 
need. I shall send Dr. Humphreys up stairs at once." 

I turned away, without waiting for a reply, and left the 
nurse and the patient to themselyes. While Dr. Hum- 
phreys was visiting Mr. BiUington, I strolled through the 
long saloons, dimly lighted by a shutter being opened here 
and there ; but I saw nothing of the costly paintings upon 
the walk which had once been wearily studied by me. 
Every now and then I laughed aloud at the thought of 
Mr. Billington being at Burcot ; and each mirror which 1 
passed showed me a &ce more fidl of mirth than any I had 
seen for a loDg time past. I was no longer afraid of him; 
and the very transparency of his artifices made me fed 
altogether at ease. I even began to entertain a contemp- 
tuous pity for him; and certainly it was no subject of 
displeasure to me that it was Mrs. Ashworth upon whom 
he was imposing. The hard, proud, arrogant woman was 
no bad dupe for the crafity and subtile adventurer; I 
would not allow him to prey too long upon her, if she 
woidd receive my testimony against him. I luxuriated a 
little in the idea of Mrs. Ashworth's humiliation. 

It was not long before Dr. Humphreys joined me, and 
confirmed my opinion that Mr. Billington was not by any 
means near a speedy dissolution. He was, however, 
zeally ill; too ill to be removed for some weeks. Mrs. 
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Ashworth, whose natural element was the authority of a 
nurse, tended him with imtiring assiduity. It was a break 
in the dull monotony of her existence ; and the clever 
histories, all more or less fabulous, with which Mr. 
Billington wiled away the tedium of a sick room, were 
exactly such as suited her strong but untaught imagination. 
I considered it my duty to call frequently ; but my visits 
occupied only a short time of the many hours during 
which they were constantly together; and I perceived, 
with ludicrous dismay, the steadily increasing influence 
which Mr. Billington was acquiring over the mind of Mrs. 
Ashworth. 

Mr. Billington persisted in his professions of repentance, 
until even I was staggered. Yet it was both a surprise 
and annoyance to me when Mary Allen informed me that 
he had nustde his appearance in the character of a reformed 
penitent at the chapel which Mrs. Ashworth attended. In 
the course of a few weeks he was admitted into commimion 
with the congregation, and was permitted to exercise his 
indisputable gift of ready speech in extempore addresses, 
whi<JL stamped him at once, and finally, as a changed 
character. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

Even to me it became a question whether Mr. Billington 
was a hypocrite or not. Repentance is not a substance 
which can be measured or weighed, nor a creature whose 
growth can be marked with unerring accuracy. My 
guardian^s conduct was changed, and it seemed only &ir 
to suppose that his character was changed also. At first 
I was somewhat afraid that he would resume his old 
practices in our neighbourhood, making my name a 
passport; but upon his recovery he manifested no 
symptom of a desire to resume his vagabondising career. 
He had suffered enough to bring him to new views of life ; 
and he was now more than fifty years old, with a creeping 
on of the infirmities of age. He might well be willing to 
enter upon a better and quieter course of living just within 

t2 
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the charmed circle of our wealth and reputation, if he 
could only obtain Mr. Olive's credence of his reformation. 
Mr. Olive, I supposed, knew nothing of his residence at 
Burcot. I did not correspond with him ; and from time 
to time Mrs. Ashworth had put off communicating the 
news to him, until it had become almost impossible to say 
she had entertained a guest under his roof unknown to 
him for several weeks. Mr. Billington had brought about 
a singular condition of peace between Mrs. Ashworth and 
me, almost amounting to cordiality ; manifested in regular 
exchanged visits, and in more unrestrained conversations 
than we had ever held together before. She would even 
bring me Mr. Olive's letters to herself; letters which kept 
me informed of all his movements. 

There was one thing alone which displeased me in Mr. 
Billington's reformed manners. He assumed no kind of 
authority over me ; but he endeavoured, with all his old 
craft, to extract from me all I knew of Mr. Olive and Mrs. 
Ashworth, and my sentiments towards both of them. 
Though Mr. Mitchell was beginning to feel some degree of 
jealousy towards him, he held long and confidential com- 
munications with him, from which Mr. Billington gained ft 
knowledge of the suspicions which filled Mr. Mitchell's 
mind. That these had some weight with him was evident, 
for he redoubled his efforts to gain Simeon Ford's friend- 
ship ; before long the simple-minded old labourer and the 
shrewd adventurer, in his new character as a penitent, 
became frequent companions. 

" Do you correspond with Mr. Olive, Ehoda ?" asked 
Mr. Billington one day, with a directness which I could 
not evade. 

"No," I answered. 

" Rhoda," he continued, " I have no right to ask you any 
question, after having suffered you to fall into the han^ 
of a reprobate. Alas I how bitterly do I still repent it! 
But will you not tell me, my dear adopted child, whether 
you love Mr. Olive ?" 

" Oertainly," I said, coldly. " Mr. Olive has always been 
most generous to me." 

<' My child," resumed Mr. Billington, in a tone of mild 
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reproach, " you distrust me still, and I deserve it. Mrs. 
Ashworth has told me all that has passed between you and 
Mr. Clive ; all, Rhoda. I no longer wonder at his absence ; 
but how long is it to last ? Do you not know that his pre- 
sence is greatly needed here among his people ? Already 
there is a certain spirit of discontent and disorder creeping 
through the ranks of his workmen. He ought not to absent 
himself too long." 

He waited for a moment as if to give me time to reply, 
but I went on diligently with my sewing. 

" More than this," he continued;" " there is very little 
doubt that we shall soon be called upon to elect a member 
for the borough of Sudbury. There would not be a shadow 
of imcertainty as to Mr. Clive being returned, for there is 
not a man in all Underdale and Cradley but would vote 
for him. Has he no ambition ? Have you no ambition 
for him, Ehoda ? Does not your very gratitude bid your 
heart bound with desire to see him among the legislators 
of his country ? He would return if you would write to 
him, so Mrs. Ashworth tells me." 

" Yes," I said, my face flushing, and my hands trem- 
bling, " if I would write, and make him believe what is 
not true." 

" Then you do love him!" replied Mr. Billington,' tri- 
umphantly. "But what is the reason of this singular 
conduct upon his part? Both Mrs. Ashworth and Simeon 
Ford assure me of his devoted attachment to you ; and I 
could not believe you so blind to your own interests as to 
be indifferent to him. What is it, Rhoda ? What would 
become of you, and of our darling little Dora, if Mr. Clive 
married, and the baronial mansion of Burcot owned another 
mistress ? Do you understand Mr. Clive's conduct ?" 

" Yes," I said, with some bitterness ; " he is jealous of 
Dora; jealous of my little child. He wants me to prove 
my love to him by caring less for her. I cannot bear to 
bdieve him guilty of such a paltry feeHng. It is the one 
fault in him. He is so good, and strong, and great ; and 
yet he is jealous of my little child." 

" My dear," replied Mr. Billington, oracularly, " every 
man is jealous. You must not set your affections too 
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closely npon this child ; and yet I can scarody blame yoa. 
Look at her now, Khoda, peeping round the curtain at us ! 
What a perfect loveliness ! Gome here to me, my little 
pet, and tell me what your name is." 

^' Dola Ive/' answered my daughter, as she came to me, 
and leaned against me with her arm upon my lap. 

" Dora Olive, my little maiden," said Mr. Billington ; 
" say it after me, Do-ra Cl-clive. Now try your best, and 
I will give you a ride on my shoulder." 

'' Dola Ive," she repeated, with great deliberation and 
triumph, as though she had caught the right pronunciation. 
We both laughed heartily, and Mr. Billington carried her 
off on his shoulder to give her the promised ride in the 
garden. 

The year declined in peace and quietness, and seclusion. 
A hundred times a day I wanted Mr. Olive, and longed for 
the sound of his voice and footstep in the house ; but I 
was by no means miserable or forlorn. I had no thought 
of writing to him, if my letters must needs convey to him 
the tacit assurance that I felt no more regard for him than 
in times past. George Vigors had gone from the High- 
lands to Rome, and saw Mr. Olive daily, and to him I wrote 
frequently ; always with the feeling that it was possible 
Bruin would see my letters, and learn from them how great 
a loss his voluntary exile was to me, and to the whole 
number of our people. To George, al§o, after the lapse 
of some time, I communicated the fact of Mr. Billing- 
ton's return, and his residence at Burcot Somewhat to 
my dismay Mr. Olive immediately commissioned Mr. 
Argyle to enter into an arrangement with Mr. Billington 
to quit the neighbourhood altogether, on condition of a 
certain weekly allowance being made to him. Mr. Billing- 
ton appealed piteously to me, with tears of distress; 
pleaded that he was growing old, and could not bear the 
thought of leaving me for ever ; -and caressed Dora with 
such sadness that I promised to intercede on his behalf 
Perhaps part of my willingness to intercede for Mr. Bil- 
lington arose from the necessity of writing to Mr. Olive. 
I would not address a letter to him. I would only add a 
postscript to one of Mrs. Ashworth's, in which she spoke 
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of the positiYe reformation of our returned prodigal, and 
of the esteem in which he was held by the ministers and 
congregation at Cradley. Neither of us was sorry to have 
an opportunity of showing to Mr. Cliye the amicable rela- 
tionship existing between us. I remembered how he had 
once said that he looked for a line or two from me in his 
aunt's letters, and was disappointed. Now he should have 
a postscript in my own hand signed with my own name, 
" Rhoda Clive." How would Bruin answer it ? 

It was answered by George Vigors in person, who 
returned armed with full authority to hunt our prot^g^, the 
pet penitent of Mrs. Ashworth, and Mr. Mitchell, and Simeon 
Ford, from the neighbourhood, and even from the county. 
George came to the Old Hall to bring me the news of our 
iinsuccessfrd efforts at mediation, before commimicating it 
to anybody else. 

" Mr. Clive," he said, striving to soflen the harshness 
of the refrisal, ^' is distressed at being compelled to refuse 
you anything, Ehoda. Believe me, he is really and deeply 
grieved ; but he says he could not bear the idea of Billing- 
ton being in the same county as yourself, while he is absent. 
If the fellow is penitent, let him do penance. It is all very 
well to be reformed if you get into snug quarters by it, 
and are fondled and j&voured by a lot of forgiving women." 

'' But Mr. Clive should have let my intercession coimt 
for something," I said with an air of disappointment^ and 
resentment. 

"He did," said George, earnestly; "he was so dis- 
tressed and perplexed, that I o£Eered to come over for 
him, and explain everything to you. He says that if 
Billington consents willingly to leave the county, he will 
do anything he can for hun ; he would even meet him 
himself, anywhere he pleases, to make any arrangement 
with him that he can. But as long as he is out of Eng- 
land, he must have the satisfstction of knowing that you 
are safe. K any trouble should befall you, he would never 
cease to regret his selfish absence." 

" How long will Mr. Clive remain away, George ? " I 
asked. 

" Rhoda,** he answered, " I cannot comprehend either of 
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you. I feel as if I had a right to speak to you as freely 
as a brother. May I do so now ?" 

" With all my heart, dear George," I answered hiding 
my face behind a hand-screen. 

" When I was in Scotland," said George, in a low voice, 
** I thought over the last four years, until I fully under- 
stood how you and Mr. Clive could not fail to love one 
another. Your love I was sure of; I began to &.ncy Mr. 
Clive had quitted the field on my account, without making 
the discovery I had done. Here were both you and Caro- 
line wasting your charms for the sake of one individual. 
It was impleasant and unsatisfactory, to say the least of 
it. K Clive only came to some sort of a settlement, Caro- 
line, at least, might give up the hope of Burcot, and turn 
her thoughts elsewhere. I could not bear to think of you 
both pining away." 

" I should not pine away for any one, George," I said. 

" So I see," continued George ; " you are as bonny, and 
nearly as merry, as when Clive came here daily. But 
you did not look so when I left you ; and Caroline was 
awful, and wanted Dr. Humphreys to order her abroad. 
Well, I tracked out Clive to an out-of-the-way hole in 
Kome, where he is studying Italian, as if he were going to 
get his living as a language master. He asked a thousand 
questions, about Dora, and Caroline, and Bruinness, but 
he never mentioned your name. I considered it a symp- 
tom." 

George paused, as though expecting me to ask some 
question, but I only moved my chair further from the 
fire, and put up my screen again between him and my 
burning face. 

" It was a decided symptom," he continued, " that he 
cared more for you than for all the rest. So I tried to 
assume the happiness of an accepted lover ; told him I had 
declared my love to you, and was about to say that you 
loved me ; as you have, Ehoda, haven't you ? when I 
broke down all at once, and told him everything, and 
he—" 

" What did he say ? " I asked, as George faltered. 

*^He said many wise and kind things to comfort me; 
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for I had need of comfort just then. I had never heard 
or uttered your name since I left home ; and I had been 
trying to speak as I might have spoken under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Somehow my heart failed me alto- 
gether when I had to talk of Rhoda." 

" Dear George," I cried, " you do not know how sorry 
I am. My dearest cousin, I will try " 

" Hush 1 " he interrupted, " don't promise anything 
which you cannot perform. I should be too willing to 
believe it just now. Mr. Clive added that liis greatest 
desire was to hear that you loved some one who was 
worthy of you, and until he did he should not return to 
live at Underdale or Burcot." 

" But, George," I replied, ** probably I shall not love 
anyone." 

" I told him so, Rhoda ; and I said more. I assured 
him that you loved him. He objected his age, his ex- 
treme gravity of disposition, and other circumstances ; but 
when I set all his objections aside, he said — *K Rhoda 
loves me, God comfort us both ; there is no possibility of 
our marriage ! ' " 

"Now, my dear cousin," continued George, after a 
long silence ; " I believe Mr. Clive intended me to tell you 
this. He does not wish you to waste your spirits and 
your happiness in idle fancies, as so many girls dream 
away their youth. , He said often that he hoped you would 
enter more readily into the society of your own rank, 
where you might find some agreeable companionships. It 
has been a pain to me to speak of this ; but I have given 
you another reason for conquering your own heart. We 
will never mention it again to one another." 

But this communication, so far from having the effect 
which George Vigors desired, only served to rivet my 
thoughts and regard more completely upon Mr. Clive. I 
discovered that there had been a hope lingering in my 
heart that he would grow weary of his exile, and return 
to me and my child, to accept the love which it was in my 
power to give to him. Why should he not be satisfied 
with it? It was very true, very simple, very strong. 
What more could he want? What tyrannous exigency 
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was there in this man's heart, that he should demand 
such sole and undivided devotion from mine ? And he 
would not come home again lest he should be tempted to 
accept a smaller giil than that which he required. I 
began to regret with vain lamentations the protection that 
was withdrawn from me ; the companionship which had 
been so pleasant to me. A feverish impatience to see him 
took possession of me. In the long winter evenings, when 
Dora was in bed, and I sat alone in my sitting-room, 
which had been so long unvisited by him, my reveries 
were full of him ; any slight, unusual disturbance in the 
house, the shutting of a door, or Mary*s treble voice speak- 
ing in the hall, made me tremble with the hope that he 
was come back suddenly. How many times I started up 
to meet him at the door ! And with what heart-sickness 
I remembered the many leagues which divided us ; and, 
more impassable than any barrier of distance, the irrefra- 
gable decision of his absolute will. Would anything be 
strong enough to conquer it ? 

Mr. Billmgton bade us &rewell sorrowfully, with re- 
peated promises that he would endeavour to find some 
method of gaining an honest livelihood ; that he might at 
once free himself from the obligation of Mr. Olive's re- 
luctant charity, and also give to him an unquestionable 
proof of the reidity of his reformation. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

From the lowest terrace of the gardens of the Old Hall, a 
path led into a dense coppice, which bore the appropriate 
name of the Wilderness. Many years ago it had been 
planted with forest trees, but the thin layer of soil above 
the limestone rock had been unfavourable to their growth,' 
and their gnarled and stunted trunks were crowded by a 
luxuriant profusion of low shrubs and brushwood. There 
grew tall wands of mountain-ash ; smooth, delicate, trem- 
bling birches; sturdy dark-green hazel bushes; under 
whose moist shadow flourished jungles of ling, and gorse, 
and purple heath, and tangles of bracken fern, and wild 
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bramble-roses. Here and there, hidden by the treacherous 
prodigality of the underwood, there lay deep, dry hollows, 
cauldron-shaped, into which thousands of withered leaves 
were gathered, and into which the dormice crept to sleep 
their winter sleep. For a mile or so the coppice belted 
the hill along the margin of the river which flowed through 
the dale ; then extending upwards to the confines of the 
coal-field, ttenched upon the bare and barren table-land, 
and scattered over the nearer banks of shale a slender 
sprinkling of pioneer grasses and yellow coltsfoot. Here 
there still remained the open shafts of old mines, half 
filled with water, down which Dora and I were wont to 
peer cautiously, to catch the distant twinkling of the hght 
upon the water, like an imprisoned star looking mournfully 
up to its lost home in the heavens. Or to please my little 
daughter I sometimes fiimg heavy stones down the un- 
measured depths, that she might listen to the hollow 
reverberations and the sullen splash. Nearer home there 
rose almost perpendicularly from the river a crag of lime- 
stone, which had been quarried out in deep clefts and 
fissures, projecting shelves, and sharp pinnacles, until it 
resembled curiously an ancient ruin ; while beneath it a 
tonnel had been bored into the heart of the hiU, leading 
far away into dark caverns, where shallow pools, imvisited 
by the light of day, eddied in tiny whirlpools under the 
ceaseless fall of water drops, which crept slowly to them 
through the rocks above. It was said that this old quarry 
stretched in low passages from its entrance near the river, 
sdmost as far as the coal mines ; but in the more distant 
galleries the props had long since been removed, and no 
one cared to penetrate the gloomy shaft beyond the few 
yards through which Dora and I sometimes ventured. 
Both in srunmer and winter the Wilderness was full of 
dangers for a child, though the Dale children played there 
fearlessly. To prevent Dora from straying into its perilotia 
paths alone, Mr. Clive had placed a gate at the entrance 
which closed with a spring too strong for her feeble finge^l 
to xmfastesn. 

But the 'Wilderness was our delight, both in suinn^^ 
and winter, and one morning I was tying on my lit«^ 
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daughter's scarlet cloak and hood for a ramble through ita 
leafless glades, when Mrs. Ashworth was announoed. 
Since the reconciliation effected by Mr. Billington^ she 
had visited me frequently, and I, weary of being so long 
at variance with Bruin's aunt, made her feel that she was 
welcome at the Old Hall. I sent Dora to play until I was 
ready to accompany her, and then I went to Mrs. Ash- 
worth. She was sitting cowering over the fire and shiver- 
ing, as if with intense cold, while her dark eyes glittered 
and glared fitfully fi:om under her white eyebrows. 

" Oh, Rhoda I" she said, in a trembling voice, " Tve had 
a letter from Bruin this morning, and Tm sure he's ill, 
though he does not say anything about it. It is terrible 
to have him away, and to live alone in that great house. 
All night long I hear steps go marching up and down the 
galleries and through the long, long sets of rooms, till I 
i'eel as if I should go mad. Sometimes it's Bruin's step, 
and sometimes it's Edward's. You remember the sound 
of Edward's step, so light and steady at times, and so 
heavy and dragging at others. You remember it ?" 

Yes, I remembered it well, though I had not recalled it 
to my mind for many long months. I did not like to 
think of it now ; but while we were both silent we listened 
to the patter of Dora's feet in the hall. 

" She is so like him," said Mrs. Ashworth, a strange ex- 
pression upon her face ; " so like what he was at her age. 
Send her out of doors, Rhoda — see how nervous I am — 
and then I will show you Bruin's letter." 

I left her for a minute or two, while I opened the 
terrace door for Dora, and told her to run about the 
garden imtil I came to her. When I returned, Mrs. 
Ashworth was searching in her pocket for the promised 
letter. 

" I'm afraid I left it behind me," she said. " I had it in 
my hand when I went into your dressing-room, and it 
must have fallen there. Rhoda, the great looking-glass in 
your room fell down last night without anybody having 
touched it. It's a sure sign of a death. Oh 1 if anjrthing 
should happen to Bruin, would you not go with me, — you 
that he loves so much ; wouldn't you go if he was ill, and 
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persuade liim to come home again, and be happy with us 
once again ?'' 

;:. She was strongly agitated, and her excited manner filled 
me with an indefinable disquietude. "I could not do 
anything to displease Mr. Clive," I said, "but you are 
perhaps troubling yoiurself in vain. Did he say that he 
was ill?" 

" No, no !" she answered, clasping her hands tightly 
together ; '^ he said he was well, but all last night his dog 
was howling, with his face towards the east. Is Eome 
anywhere in the east? Something terrible is going to 
happen to him. Oh 1 Bruin, Bruin, how could you find 
it in your heart to leave me ?" 

She rocked herself to and firo in her chair, and then, 
stooping down again over the fire, stretched her trembling 
hands towards the glowing embers. A sickly paleness 
overspread her face, and a look of terror was in her eyes. 

"Do not firighten yourself," I said soothingly; "Mr. 
Clive says he is well, and all these things which terrify 
you can mean nothing. You ought not to live so much 
alone. Cannot you have Caroline Vigors to visit you 
again? Or will she only come when Mr. Clive is at 
home?" 

"Rhoda," exclaimed Mrs. Ashworth, "do you love 
Bruin?" 

" Certainly," I answered, with the utmost composure. 

" What would you do for him ?" she said : " what would 
you give up for him ? What would you bear for him ? 
Do you love him more than anjrthing else in the world?" 

" No, no," I answered, shaking my head and smiling ; 
" you don't know what it is, Mrs. Ashworth, to have a 
cluld of your own." 

For a moment the paleness became livid, and her eyes 
glared fiercely upon me. 

" Then," she said, " you are not worthy to be Bruin's 
wife, and you never wiU be as long as your child lives. 
WeU, weU 1 To think of setting a child like that above a 
man like Bruin ! Why ! he loves you, Rhoda, with such 
a love as you could never dream of. You'll never know 
how much he loves you." 
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'^ I don't want to talk about it,** I answered s or r ow fully; 
'^ I cannot understand Mr. Olive, or anyone else. But if 
you would leave me alone, I should be at peace." 

" Ay I you'd be at peace," she said, with intense anger 
in her tone ; '^ but what of me and of Bruin ? Is he to 
waste his time in a foreign place, and die there, may be, 
alone and wretched, for the sake of a poor silly girl like 
you ? Don^t you know he^s wanted at home ? and isn't the 
borough about to be open for him ? It is you who are 
disappointing every plan he laid out for himself." 

** It is not," I replied, weary of the subject thus thrust 
upon me. " What would you have me do, Mrs. Ashworth ? 
Mr. Clivers interest is as dear to me as to you. I should 
be as glad as you to see him at home again. And he knows 
it, but he will not return to us." 

'^ Then let us go to him," she said, in a soft and plead- 
ing voice, while she took my hand in both of hers, and 
pressed her lips caressingly upon it. ^^ Oh 1 my dear 
Ehoda, my dear girl, have pity upon me, and go with me 
to fetch Bruin home. If he saw you he could hold out no 
longer. Hasn't he gone away because he was afraid he 
couldn't keep his resolution if he saw you again ? Why I 
I hearkened to him all night long the night before he went 
away, and he never rested from wandering up and down 
his room, and going into your rooms ; the rooms which 
belonged to Edward when he was alive. Oh, girl I why 
did Edward ever marry you ? Or why did you have a 
child to be Bruin's heir ?" 

Her voice had risen again to a high pitch of anger, and 
she flung my hand away from her ; but then she burst into 
tears, and wept, and moaned, and rocked herself until the 
old apprehension that she was insane returned upon me. 
I did my best to pacify her by reiterated promises that if 
Mr. Clive were ill, I would consent to accompany her to 
Home. She became calmer at last, and implored me to 
return with her to Burcot, that I might read for myself 
the letter which had excited her so painMly. I had left 
her, and gone up-stairs to dress for my ride, before I re- 
membered my little daughter. A keen pang of jealousy 
and self-reproach smote upon me as I became conscioufl 
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that for a brief season she had been forgotten, while a rival 
love was being stirred in my heart by her enemy. Mary 
was calling her name in the garden below, and I opened 
my casement to listen for the dear sound of her voice, and 
leaned out to catch a glimpse of the rosy &ce. My ears 
and my eyes seemed to hunger for her. But there was 
neither sound nor sight to satisfy them ; and I ran swifUy 
down to the terrace steps, where I had last seen her, now 
an hour ago, smiling and kissing her little hand to me, and 
joined my voice to Mary's in calling Dora. 

There was no answer; nor did the great house-dog, 
Bover, come bounding towards us, when I called him, re- 
membering that he was with her. I looked up and saw 
Mrs. Ashworth's face, livid and haggard, glaring down 
upon me from the window. " She stood here laughing," 
I said to Mary, setting my feet upon the steps where her 
tiny feet had stood, as if the mere words would bring her 
back again laughing at my side. 

I remember answering Mary sharply when she spoke 
Mteringly of the Wilderness, telling her that it was impos- 
sible for Dora to unfasten the gate. But already a terrible 
fear over-shadowed me ; after we had sought her on the 
terraces and in the grottoes, and foimd no trace of her, my 
feet were dragged reluctantly towards the point which £ 
secretly dreaded — ^the entrance to the dangerous coppice, 
where we should have been rambling together, but for the 
unexpected arrival of Mrs. Ashworth. 

But the gate was closed, and my heart boimded joyfully 
with a sudden relief. The path into the Dale was near 
it, and I caught at the hope ih&t my truant had ventured 
off alone to find her own way to the infant school which 
we visited daily. I shuddered as I passed the Dale pool, 
its treacherous waters shimmering and glistening in the 
noon-day sun. But there were many children, yoimger 
and smaller than mine, who played about its margin every 
day, and no harm came to diem. Moreover, the artisans 
were at work near at hand, and not one of them would 
have hesitated to risk his life for my child. I called across 
the resoimding water to ask if any of them had seen her ; 
but though they answered no, I pursued my way to the 
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school. The children were just formed into a circle round 
their teacher, clapping their tiny hands, and singing a 
baby- song with their young voices, but there was no Dora 
amongst them. They broke off their song to greet me 
with a shrill shout of welcome, such as I loved to hear 
when Dora*s hand lay warm and soft in mine, but I could 
not bear it now, and I fled homewards again with ever- 
increasing terror. 

Already the grounds of the Old Hall echoed with the 
name of Dora. The alarm had spread magically ; troops 
of the workmen from the Dale were dispersing themselves 
through the coppice, or gathering together in little clusters, 
to discuss in undertones the perils to which she might be 
exposed. I knew all these too well to need any informa- 
tion ; yet I could not keep myself from wandering from 
one to another, and listening hungrily for every word 
which they uttered. It seemed as if we had wasted hours 
in fruitless babbling, though bands of searchers were even 
now scattered through the Wilderness. There could be 
no effective search until I was with them myself. 

It was mid-day; the January sun was shining coldly 
down upon the leafless branches of the shrubs, throu^ 
which, from time to time, one could catch the glimmer of 
the river, which was flowing through the valley with icy 
sluggishness. In the keen frosty air the voices of the men 
sounded with very clear distinctness, and many a chance 
word of fear came to my ears from unseen speakers ; but I 
was listening for the welcome shout, which would announce 
the successful issue of our search. When he joined me, I 
did not know, but after a while I was aware of George 
Vigors being beside me; his words, which had seemed 
inarticulate to me, like the words in a dream, sud- 
denly entered into my brain, with sharp explicitness and 
force. 

" Go home," he urged : " we will leave no place un- 
searched. I will look everywhere myself, but do you stay 
at home until we bring the child to you." 

" It is quite impossible," I cried ; " you could not find 
her without me. Oh, George, she has fallen asleep some- 
where, and Kover will never move, no, nor whine, lest he 
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should wake her. Mr. Clive has trained hun to that. I 
wish Mr. Clive was here." 

" Was Rover with her ?" asked George. 

" Yes," I said ; " no harm could come to her ; but he 
will neither move nor answer if she is asleep. She must 
be fallen asleep. I shall find her sooner than any of you. 
If I come upon the track of her little feet I shall know it 
by instinct." 

George smiled incredulously, and I continued with 
greater eagerness — 

" You don't know. Whenever I go into a room where 
Dora is, a thrill passes through me. I hear her and see 
her when nobody else would beheve it possible. George, 
she is the life of my Hfe, the heart of my heart. If i^e 
had been in any sorrow or pain I should be conscious 
of it." 

But as I spoke there came across my mind, with keen 
and bitter reproach, the conversation I had been holding 
with Mrs. Ashworth, and the troubling emotions which 
had for the time made me forgetful of my child. The 
maternal instinct of which I boasted had failed me then^ 
and it might be that at the very moment some unknown 
danger threatened her, my treacherous heart had &iled to 
apprise me of it. 

I did not dare to remember it As I walked rapidly 
along the narrow paths, I talked to George of how we 
shoiild find her in the shelter of some warm hollow, 
Grouched among the brown leaves, with the sun shining 
full upon her through the bare and slender branches. I 
laughed aloud at the thought of the gladness which would 
follow after my fear. 

" Don't laugh," said George, with an expression of pain 
upon his face ; " it will be better for you to look fairly at 
the danger. Dear Rhoda, this wood is full of dangerous 
places, and already she has been missing nearly three 
hours. I want you not to give up hope, but to prepare 
yourself for anything that may happen. You have often 
prayed ; it will be well for you to pray now." 

We were come to an open place in the coppice, where 
the wood had been cut away for fueL On every side we 

u 
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could hear the crunching of the brittle branches, and the 
rustling of dried leaves, under the trampling of many feet. 
George laid his hand upon my arm to arrest my hurried 
steps, and taking o£E his hat, stood beside me with his 
head bowed and his eyes closed, while I gazed at him with 
wide-open eyes. Why should I pray ? I had prayed for 
Dora in the morning, and to make any further petition for 
her at this strange hour of the day would be an acknow- 
ledgment that she was encompassed by imusual danger. 
To pray seemed to make the peril nearer and more real. 
" God pity me ! " No other words rose from my heart to 
meet the dreadful consciousness I was thrusting away 
from me. 

I went before the seekers, guiding them through the 
intricate paths which lay open to the light in the wintry 
bareness. Down into every hollow we peered closely, 
approaching each one with ever reviving hope, and quitting 
it silently and despondently as one leaves an open grave. 
On the ledges of the quarry, and in its deep fissures, we 
looked for her ; and the long unvisited pools in the caverns 
undergroimd were trodden to and fro in their shallow beds 
by careful feet. It was as I stood leaning against George 
in the sepulchral darkness of this cave, that there came to 
us the muffled echo of a shout at the entrance. New 
energy ran through my veins. I flew towards the narrow 
arch of daylight. There stood a band of our people, 
passing from hand to hand Dora's scarlet hood, and pointing 
down a steep inclined plane which led down to the river-side, 
and which had been constructed for the conveyance of the 
limestone from the quarry to the boats. There was a pro- 
found stillness when I drew near to them and took the 
hood into my own hands ; but it was soon followed by 
sobs and whispers, as they gathered round me, seeking to 
hide from my view the precipitous incline. 

" Come, come, my men," said George, drawing my hand 
through his arm and pressing it encouragingly, "we must 
not give up hope. Mrs. Clive relies upon us to restore 
the child to her ; and we will not rest until we have done 
it. This incline is not steep enough for a child to roll 
down it without stopping, and if Dora has fallen here, she 
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cannot be far away. Besides, there is a broad landing- 
stage at the bottom, and roads branching each way, into- 
which she may have wandered. The dog is with her, 
wherever she is. Some of you go down and search along 
the banks, and see if there is any disturbance of the dry 
leaves along the side of the incline. Mrs. Olive, we swear 
to you we will seek her as if she was our own child. If 
you will go home and wait you shall have her, if she is in 
the wood, before the sun goes down." 

There was a hearty but subdued response from the men, 
and I yielded to my cousin's importunate request that I 
would trust the search to them ; but again and again, as 
Mary Allen led me homewards, we turned aside from our 
oourse to seek into some &vourite nook. 

In the courtyard of the Old Hall were assembled groups 
of weeping women, talking volubly to every newcomer 
who thronged to the house to hear the tidings. Many of 
them had children with them, whose hands they clasped 
tightly in new-bom anxiety. I could not pass through 
them to receive their sympathy. Even when I had gained 
the solitude of my room, I could still hear the Babel of 
many voices, and an increasing tumult about the house, as 
the hours passed by, and the cries of the children, to 
which I could not close my Hstening ears ; but I had no 
energy to rouse myself and order the crowd to be dis- 
missed. All my thoughts were centred upon the sun, 
which was sinking swiftly towards the frosty horizon. My 
child was to be brought home to me before it was quite down. 
But the sun went down, and darkness stole over the 
familiar landscape. The throng about my house melted 
away, and lights began to glimmer far and near in the 
windows of hill-side cottages, one above the other, to the 
summit; other mothers, weeping perhaps for me, but 
rejoicing for themselves^ were laying weary children to 
sleep in their warm beds, and kissing them with tenderer 
fondness, as they thought of my child, my delicate, feeble 
child, exposed to the biting cold of the winter's night. In 
the Wilderness, and in the woods farther away, I could see 
the red gleam of torches blazing amidst the thinned growth 
of underwood ; and calls, which were clearer and more 

u2 
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thrilling in the stillness of the night, echoed along the 
valley. The usual repose did not settle down upon the 
Dale, and in the trees below my window the startled birds 
added a weak and fluttered chirping of distress to the 
mourn^ cries which disturbed them. 

All the livelong night — and it seeemed in its drawn-out 
anguish as long as a life to me — ^I wandered from room to 
room, from window to window, followed faithfully by 
Mary, who spoke to me in her simple way of Grod, and 
heaven, and the angels. There was the chair where Mrs. 
Ashworth had been sitting in the morning, cowering and 
shivering with cold; the fire had burned itself out, and 
as I stood for a few minutes upon the cheerless hearth, 
1 felt icebound by the bitter breath of the winter. And 
Dora was outside somewhere in the very grip of the 
mortal chilliness. The wind moaned freezingly under the 
gables, very low and quietly, and in its fitful mutterings I 
fancied I heard the faint and distant cry of my lost child. 
The instinct, of which I had spoken, assured me now that 
she was crying for me bitterly, but when I told Mary, she 
answered me only with tears. 

With the return of light, the tumult about my dwelling 
began again ; and every voice of a child smote upon my 
brain with the torture of wearied yet renewed suspense. 
Already the past day was removed a century back ; and 
its incidents appeared dim and hard to be remembered. 
I felt as if the sound of Dora^s voice woidd be strange to 
my ears. I could not recall its tones, or the features of 
her face. I begged of Mary to describe her to me, to tell 
me what my littie child was like; but again, as before, 
she answered me only with silent tears. 

Then suddenly upon my vague and listless reverie there 
pounded a sharp loud shout from the people about the 
door, a cry of " Rover I" I heard it as I had once heard 
the cry of "Daybreak!" from George Vigors' lips. I 
stretched out my aching and trembling arms to snatch 
Dora to me. I tried to move towards the door, which 
remained unopened, but the silence which followed the 
shout benumbed me. I must wait a minute or two while 
Mary fetched her to me. 
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She came back quickly with only George Vigors with 
her, and the dog creeping in at his heels. So worn and 
weary-looking was Greorge, so depressed and hopeless, that 
my heart stood still, and my Hmbs grew numb. He 
took Mary's place at my side, and looked sadly into my 
eyes, which were fastened in speechless inquiry upon 
him. 

"Dearest Rhoda," he began; "I have been thinking 
how I could soften the intelligence I have to bring, but I 
knew it could not be softened. I think you could never 
understand any words but the simplest about our little 
child. Rhoda, I would rather march up to the mouth of 
a loaded cannon than be the bearer of this news. My 
dear cousin, cannot you guess what I have to say ?" 

I gazed at him with imblenching eyes. His words 
sounded like the utterance of some foreign tongue, though 
I had a vague comprehension of their meaning. What 
was the use of George Vigors talking to me ? I was wait- 
ing to hear the only intelligible voice in the world ; the 
lisp and prattle of my lost child. 

" Rhoda,'' exclaimed George, ** turn your eyes away, or 
shut them. Why do you not tremble or faint ? Do any- 
thing but look at me with those immeaning, wide-open 
eyes. Speak to me ; rave at me ; but don't sit still and 
say nothing, in this way." 

" Where is Dora ?" asked Mary, who saw my lips move, 
though no sound came from my parched throat ; and she 
guessed instinctively what I was striving to say. 

" We found Rover down the river," answered George, 
'' more than a mile away ; his feet were entangled fast 
among the withered reeds on the osier bed in the middle 
of the stream. We heard him baying far away, and we 
found him at last. We pushed across in a boat, but the 
dog was alone, only between his fore-paws was a bit of 
scarlet stuff torn out of a frock." 

" But Dora ?" cried Mary. 

" There is no other trace of her," he continued, looking 
steadily at me ; " the river is swollen with the rains, and 
the current is very rapid. It is best for you to hear all at 
once, my poor girl — my poor, unhappy cousin. Dora is 
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carried away bj the stream, and there is no hope that we 
aha]] find even the little fifeless bodr.^ 

The wrjrds seemed to penetrate no fazther ^am mj ess; 
they made no impresnon upon my bnnn. But soddenlf 
I heard a mingling of sweet sounds; die |MitipriTig of 
Dora*s little feet in the hall, her sfariD call under my win- 
dow, her happy, ringing laogh, the music of her Toioe 
singing some baby-song, and the solemn tones in which 
she whispered her childish prayers morning and ereniiig 
at my knee. My eyes, still rireted npcm my cousin's 
face, were conscious of his sorrowful gaze ; bat my esis 
were filled with glad assurances of the little one^s presence 
in my home. 

'^ I hear Dora on the stairs,"* I cried ; ^ Mary, don't yon 
hear the footsteps coming down, one by one ?" 

'' Rhoda,** said George, distinctly, '' Dora is dead." 

'* Dead !" I repeated ; '' and yet she is laughing in ^ 
hall ! It is not three minutes since I was tying on her 
hood. The kitchen clock struck ten ¥^iile I did it 
Hark ! the Dale clock is striking ten now." 

*^ That was yesterday morning," he answered ; ^ a 
whole day and night have passed since then, and no 
one has seen her all that time. I think, Rhoda, it was 
yesterday.^ 

" Yesterday r I said, weariedly; "I don't know what 
you are talking about. I wonder if anybody has looked 
up-stairs, Mary ? Dora sometimes climbs on to my bed 
and falls asleep there. I should like to go and see for 
myself, if George did not keep me here talking." 

" I will not keep you any longer," he replied, releasing 
my hands ; "go and look, Ehoda. Only, when you do 
not find the child, try to understand that she has been 
taken fi*om you by God." 

I crossed the hall languidly. The porch door was open. 
In the court beyond I saw a mass of anxious and mourn- 
ful faces, all. turned towards me with glances of awed 
compassion, as though I were doomed to some terrible 
calami^, and this was their last look of impotent sym- 
pathy. Slowly up the oaken staircase, with my heart 
itiU numb and heavy, my failing feet bore me to my 
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room ; but when I saw the cot empty, and no child nest- 
ling upon my own pillow, life seemed ended for me for 
ever. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Dead ! Not Dora, but myself, if an unbroken blankness, a 
torpor, a sealing of the senses against all perception of 
outer life, abenimibed lethargy of spirit, be death. Some- 
where in the safe and blissful centre of the universe of 
God, near to the very fount of being, my child lived in 
more sublime consciousness and fulness of life ; but my 
wounded nature, violently dissevered jfrom hers, was flung 
far away into a shapeless chaos, and day after day sank deeper 
into its dreaded abyss. But I could stiU dream, and with 
singular coherence. Dora Came back to me in my sleep, 
and my visions of her, with their strange continuity, 
assumed for me the substantiality of which life seemed to 
be bereft. During my few waking hours, which I passed 
in my own darkened rooms and in profound silence, I 
shrank from any disturbance and interruption, lest the 
«lender thread of fancy, to which I clung with the persistence 
of despair, should be snapped asunder. I was no longer 
sensible of cold or heat, of light or darkness. With closed 
eyes and hidden face I brooded over the last dream of my 
•child, and waited for the hour when the blessed vision 
would return. I knew" that some one was caring for me, 
but I dared not rouse myself to take any notice of Mary 
Allen's tenderness, or of Dr. Himiphreys* loud remon- 
strances and threats. If I answered them, or looked into 
their faces, I felt that I should lose the visionary presence 
of my child. So I made myself deaf and dimib to them *; 
or rather I would make no effort to rouse myself from the 
deafiiess and dumbness which had closed upon me. My 
sole care was to preserve unbroken, from hour to hour, 
the chain of reverie which still linked me to my lost child, 
and to hold steadily to my lips the anodyne which healed 
the agony of the present moment by an untroubled recal- 
ling of tlie perished past. 
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How long this paralysis of my spii-it might have con- 
tinued, I do not know. There was no break in my dreams, 
no mist upon them, no dimness upon their keen delights. 
Nor was there any restlessness of my soul to foretell its 
awakening to the consciousness which was lurking in 
terrible ambush for the first tokens of reviving life. I 
played with my child in green forest glades, and wandered 
wilii her through fairy gardens, and lulled her to deep 
upon my bosom ; while to those about me I seemed stricken 
down with immeasurable and imspeakable and dominant 
anguish. No one ventured to force me across the threshold 
of the rooms where all my thoughts were confined. A 
melancholy silence was maintained throughout the house; 
only in the distant, doubtful sounds which reached me, 
smote upon me like unintelligible echoes to the haunting 
fears that at some time or other I must awake and discover 
that I was only dreaming. Who could tell whether this 
spell which bound me was the safety or the risk of my 
reason? 

I shrank, therefore, with great and imcontrollable terror, 
when all at once Mr. Olive's voice burst through the deaf- 
ness of my trance. I felt myself lifted up peremptorily 
from my attitude of unbroken dejection, while he folded 
me closely in his arms upon his breast, with a vehemence 
which he did not seek to subdue. 

" I am come home, my Rhoda," he exclaimed, " to recall 
you to yourself and me. I shall not let you go— you need 
not struggle to set yourself free, till you look up and speak 
to me. I need not tell you who I am, vny darling. They 
say you are yielding to a sorrow verging upon madness; 
that already delusion has fastened upon your brain. You 
are not sensible of your cause for mourning, and do not 
weep over it. But your tears shall be wept here, while 
your head rests against my heart, and while my arms hold 
you. You shall not imagine that you alone grieve for our 
Dora, our little darling, our beautiful, beloved child." 

Mr. Olive's voice had already possessed a keen influence 
over me, and the words he uttered had an authority which 
I had never gainsaid. Now, his accents, strong, earnest, 
and agitated, could not fail to pierce through my lethargic 
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stupor. A shudder ran through all my frame. I felt that 
the consolatory illusion, which had made me oblivious of 
the sharpness and reality of my sorrow, was about to be 
swept away before his presence ; but I clung to it faintly 
yet desperately, and I would not open my eyes lest it should 
melt from my grasp beyond recovery. Mr. Clive lifted up 
my face to see what changes had been wrought in it, and he 
laid his lips softly upon my closed eyelids and sullen mouth. 

"And this," he said, "is the laughing, bright-faced, 
happy girl I left, so full of life and love. This pale, hollow, 
vacantly sad face, with eyes that will not open to look up 
at me, and lips that will not utter a word of welcome, 
however sorrowftd. You looked like this, Rboda, when I 
first saw you. At this moment you are the same as when 
I first held you in my arms — a frail, girlish, lifeless burden, 
under which I dreaded to stir a step, lest I should hurt the 
delicate frame. It is the same marble face which droops 
from my touch ; the same long eyelashes casting a shadow 
upon the colourless cheeks ; the same listless arms, without 
movement, or strength to move. I am afraid of you as I 
was then. Do you live, poor child? Will your heart 
beat imder my hand ? Is there any light in those eyes, or 
hearing in those ears ? Is it true that years have gone by 
since I held you thus, in this self-same attitude, and that 
in those years you have been a mother ? " 

A pitiful tremor ran through me as his voice faltered at 
the word mother; but my heart began to throb more 
quickly, and my eyelids to tremble with a dawning desire 
to see him. The dim vision of my child was fading ; I 
knew that it would vanish altogether if he continued to 
speak. Yet I had no power to choose between a silence 
which would leave to me the illusion of her presence, and 
the sound of a voice which called me back to memory and 
life. 

" You have been a mother," he resumed, laying my head 
again upon his breast, and smoothing back my hair cares- 
singly from my face, " and you have been very happy, my 
darling. I have been rich in your happiness. Don't you 
know that it was in part made by me ? Have I not che- 
rished and fostered it, and smoothed the rough paths for 
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your tender feet, and scattered flowers before yoa 7 Bnt 
now I am blamed for your sake. They say that I have 
secluded you in unnatural retirement ; that if your life had 
been more filled with variety and gaiety you would not be 
so plunged in sorrow now. Other mothers lose their 
children, and do not suffer as you do. Dr. Humphreys 
upbraids me with having refined your sensibilities vrithout 
strengthening your mind ; he complains that your indif- 
ference to the ordinary occupations of a young woman's 
life is fatal to you. You refuse to have your grief diverted 
even by any of the usual appliances of grief. Rhoda, you 
are more to me than Dora was to you. I have thought 
and planned for you ; 1 have watched and studied you 
anxiously. I wanted to open to your soul new spheres of 
interest and enjoyment ; but if, instead of this, I have only 
caused you to be more tyrannised over by despair, my 
error is more calamitous than even the error I was guilty 
of in my conduct towards Edward.** 

" No," I answered ; " you have done me no vnrong. I 
am not unhappy, Mr. Clive. If you would leave me quite 
silent and alone, so that I could keep on thinking, I should 
never be miserable. At night I am quite happy again. 
But I am afraid of hearing you. I don't want you to talk 
to me lest I should begin to remember again." 

" Remember what, Rhoda ? " he whispered. 

" Oh, I cannot tell you ! I do not want to remember!" 
I cried, as the tide of memory rolled in upon my awakened 
faculties. I tore myself from his clasp ; but I was not 
permitted to fling myself upon the ground from whence he 
had raised me. I was imprisoned fii^t again in his arms, 
and bidden to weep out my passion of remembrance there. 

" Cruel !" he exclaimed ; " cruel and heedless — sacri- 
ficing us both to one sorrow. Will you never think of 
me, Rhoda ? My grief is nearly equal to your own, and 
I have other troubles which you cannot share ; yet you 
add to them the anguish of seeing you grieve so unreason- 
ably that your reason trembles. Your sorrow is degene- 
rating into sloth and selfishness. You are teaching our 
people unbelief. They ask where are the consolations of 
God, and how shall they obtain them, if you sink imder 
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trouble, after all the lessons of hope and faith which we 
liave sought to teach ? Was your love for Dora only of 
this earth, then? You must conquer yourself even in 
this ; you must come out again amongst us as a witness 
that tjiis world is not the limit of the love you feel and 
hope for." 

" If you had been at home," I wailed, " it would not 
have happened." 

" Hu^ ! hush !" he said, laying his hand upon my mouth, 
** you could not reproach me more bitterly. God knows I 
would have given my life to spare the child to you. Yes, 
though my life is more necessary for the welfare of many 
homes, I would have laid it down gladly as the price of 
hers." 

" I did not think of that," I murmured, clinging more 
closely to him. 

" I shall not leave you alone again," he resumed after a 
pause, and speaking in a calmer tone than before; ^^my 
probation is ended. If I could have foreseen this cala- 
mity I would never have left you. When Vigors wrote 
to me that our little girl was lost, I could scarcely mourn 
for her in my fears for you. I wanted to be with you 
instantly. Nay, I was sorry that I could not have the 
pain of bearing to you this evil tidings, and helping you 
to endure the first ^ock of anguish. I reproached myself 
for leaving my darlings to the chance of any disaster. I 
£uicied, as you do, that if I had been here the child would 
have been found : but we wrong Vigors and the Dale men ; 
they did everything that could be done. You must return 
to your former life among these trusty friends of ours, 
Rhoda. You will not sadden them any ftirther by an in- 
consolable sorrow. You will recollect that I suffer in yoiu: 
sufferings." 

Speaking these words in a tone lowered to so soft and 
gentle a key, that it fell soothingly upon my spirit, Mr. 
Clive carried me down-stairs to the desolated hearth, where 
I had been a stranger since the loss of my child. It was 
not evening, as I had supposed in my darkened room; but 
the simshine of a February noon, white and brilliant, with 
a promise of the coming spring in its cold radiance, was 
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flooding the whole Dale in its clear light. My eyes closed 
before its garish brightness, but I did not keep them closed 
long. I had only seen Mr. Olive in the gloom with which 
he had foimd me enfolded. Now I could no longer resist 
the desire to look what changes his long absence and his 
exile had made in him. He was standing opposite to me, 
and I opened my eyes and fixed them upon his face. 

There was the expression upon it which I had seen onoe 
before, as of one from whom some heavy burden has 
fallen, and who finds himself suddenly free. In the midst 
of the tenderness with which he was regarding me, there 
was a glimmer, very subtle, and perhaps imconscious, of 
some latent triiunph, or at the least of some deliverance 
from an imwelcome yoke. It was gone before I could 
recoil from it. As for the rest, Mr. Clive was little 
changed ; his was not a face to change easily ; a strong, 
dark, grave face, with deep lines in it, which none of the 
caprices of fortime could alter readily. He did not leave 
me until late in the evening ; and no coherent dream of 
my little daughter visited me in the slumbers of the night 

Carlyle has written — whether it was written then or 
not, I cannot say; I did not read it till years after — 
" First of all, what difference is it whether thou art happy 
or not ? To-day becomes yesterday so fast, all to-morrows 
become yesterdays ; and then there is no question of the 
happiness, but quite another question. Nay, thou hast 
such a sacred pity for thyself, thy very pains, once gone 
over into yesterday, become joys to thee. Besides, thou 
knowest not what heavenly blessedness and indispensable 
sanative virtue was in them : thou shalt know it after 
many days, when thou art wiser." 

The days of more wisdom have come at last, and, look- 
ing down the long vista of the finished years, I can see 
somewhat of the light of heavenly blessedness and indis- 
pensable sanative virtue shining upon the dark time of my 
desolation. But the to-day of my pain lingered, and re- 
fused to merge into a dimly remembered yesterday. The 
familiar routine of my life had been rudely broken up. 
The tenderness and glory of the past made the present 
empty, and dull, and barren. My girlhood, which had 
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been renewed and prolonged in the frolics and mirth of 
my child's infancy, had suddenly ripened into the perfect- 
ness of sofEering of which a woman's nature is capable. 
Now, every chord in my heart had been sounded, no note 
had continued mute for the want of an awakening touch ; 
but they lay heavily, unstrung and shattered ; and there 
was no hand which could attune them again to their former 
melody. 

So I believed. A mother can never cease to be a 
mother, though her child may be hidden away in the 
secret mysteries of the grave. It was almost in vain that 
Mr. Clive sought to recall the old habits and associations 
of life. He came again daily to the Old Hall, sat with me, 
talked to me, took me down with him to the Dale, would 
not leave me in the evening imtil he saw me tired enough 
to be glad to rest. The friends whom I had liked best he 
invited again to the home, and begged me to receive them 
as my own guests. I learned to suppress all the outer 
tokens of my grief; but I did not the less dwell upon the 
brink of the abyss of a maternal despair, in the indolence 
and reticence of a great sorrow. 

" It is not rational," remonstrated Dr. Humphreys, 
several weeks after Mr. Olive's return ; " your wealth is a 
curse to you, while you have every want anticipated, and 
git here with folded hands, deaf and dumb and listless as 
some idol in a heathen temple. It would be a thousand 
times better for you to be compelled to earn your daily 
bread. But as you have not to do that, you ought to 
travel for a few months." 

" I cannot," I answered, without caring to add any 
reason to my brief reply. 

Dr. Humphreys shook his head, and appealed to Mr. 
CHve. 

" It could not be easily managed," he said; " there is no 
one to accompany Mrs. Clive. Mary Allen and Joseph, 
though good servants here, would be of very little use in a 
foreign land." 

" But what is to be done ?" continued Dr. Humphreys. 
" She wants new scenes imd new people about her. What 
I object to are her long seasons of solitude — the hours 
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when you are not here, Mr. Clive. How many meals does 
she sit down to alone ? and how long is she brooding oyer 
her troubles before you see her in the morning ?" 

" Will you come to Burcot, Bhoda ?" asked Mr. CHve. 

'^ Oh no ! not to Burcot," I said, roused to more energy 
of resistance than I had felt for some time. '* K I must go 
away, let me go to some quiet village, where nobody knows 
me, and where the people will not torture me with words 
and looks of compassion. I think if I could be away, 
where no one knew me at all, even away from you and 
Dr. Humphreys, who are watching me constantly, I should 
be better. Here everything reminds me of the l>ast, and 
the children pluck my dress, and laugh up into my fiice 
till I cannot bear it." 

"You shall go somewhere, my dear," promised Dr. 
Humphreys ; "we must release you even from our own 
care. Neither Mr. Clive nor I can do you any more good." 

He stayed a little while longer, and then he and Mr. 
Clive had a long consultation in the adjoining room. 
When the latter returned alone, he paced to and fro for 
some time, as his manner was when excited. There was 
impatience in his hurried tread ; disquietude, and almost 
imcontrollable irritation in his working features ; but for 
some minutes he said nothing. 

" Rhoda," he exclaimed, suddenly stopping before me 
and bending over me, " why will you not come to Burcot? 
I want you there often. Why do you wish to leave me, 
and go alone to some strange place ?" 

"I could not be happy at Burcot," I answered, in some 
trepidation ; "I never liked the place. It would be better 
for me to stay at home than to go there. Mrs. Ashworth 
is no friend of mine." 

" You are mistaken, Rhoda," he said, " Mrs. Ashworth 
has lost all her old prejudices, and loves you heartily. She 
bade me do all I could to get you to visit Burcot. Have 
I not told you that we are making some alterations there, 
and that our household is to be increased again ? It is not 
so dull and lonely that you need be a&aid of it. But it is 
I who would have the care of you ; I would not yield the 
office of consoling you to any one else. I do not want 
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you to go away. I wish to lead you back to happiness 
myself. You shall learn ixom me that life is still worth 
having." 

He spoke urgently, but with a tone of authority and 
decision, which jarred upon me. I had one reason to give 
for not visiting Burcot which could not fail to move &m, 
and I resolved to bring it into force against him. 

" But, Mr. Clive," I said, looking up into his dark face 
with the tears in my eyes, " I cannot meet Mrs. Ashworth 
again at present. She was here when Dora was lost ; if 
she had not come, it would not have happened. I heard 
her say once that she hoped my child would die." 

A deep cloud lowered upon the face into which I was 
gazing ; but it passed away quickly, and a light, which was 
almost a smile, dawned in his eyes. 

" Tell me all about it, Rhoda," he said ; "if I imderstand 
it, perhaps I can give you some explanation." 

" It was just after my baby was bom," I murmured. 
" She and the nurse were talking about it, and I heard her 
say, * Mr. Clive has cause to wish for its death, as I do. 
The child of Edward Clive can only be a grief and a shame 
to us.* Oh ! I can never forget it I And now she is dead, 
and no one mourns for her but me." 

I flung myself upon my knees before the sofa, and buried 
my face in the cushions in a paroxysm of passionate sorrow; 
but Mr. Clive did not raise me, did not speak to me at all. 
I might have thought he had left me, but I heard one low, 
deep sigh of pain ; once his hand touched me, but was 
withdrawn again. 

" Dear child," he said, at last, in a voice so utterly 
calm, that it compelled my quiet attention, " I want you 
to look back upon the past years. Take time over it, 
Rhoda. Think of all the life you have led since we first 
knew one another. Can you remember one single, solitary 
instance, one look or chance word escaping me, which 
could be, by any ingenuity, garbled into a betrayal of a 
want of love for you, or your child ? Tell it to me frankly, 
if you think of one. Have you been conscious of any 
moment in which you and Dora were not dearer to me 
than anything else in the world p" 
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The last words were uttered in tones of painfid yet 
tender questioning. I was about to answer with a hasty 
and impetuous negative, but I felt his hand pressed gently 
upon my head, and his voice whispering — 

^' Take time, Rhoda ; I shall never ask this question 
again.'' 

There was little need for me to delay my reply, and yet 
I hesitated at his command. I knew there could be but 
one answer ; still I tried to call up the dim years which I 
could see but faintly through the blurring mist of my last 
sorrow. I could hear the heavy throbbing of Mr. Clive's 
heart, and the deep-drawn breath of painful suspense, 
which betrayed how severe an ordeal he was suffering. 
But the longer I was silent the more difficult it became to 
speak. 

" Oh ! be quick," he cried, " you torture me, Rhoda. 
Surely, surely, your memory has run through all the years. 
Do not be afraid to tell me. Only release me from this 
dread !" 

" You loved us both," I said, clearly and calmly ; "you 
loved Dora only second to me. You were a better &dier 
to her than Edward could have been.'' 

" Thank God !" he said, in a tone of complete and devout 
satisfaction. " It is true, Rhoda. And now, if you would 
like to go away from me to some place where you could be 
alone and unknown, I could let you leave me willingly. 
Do you remember once wishing for a quiet home among 
those hills, which we can see from the terrace at Burcot ? 
It is an inland district, where there is neither sea nor river. 
But it is thirty miles from here, and I could not come to 
see you often. I might not be able to visit you at all. 
Should you like to go there with Mary for three or four 
months, away from all your people and me ?" 

" Yes," I answered. 

" It shall be so, then," he said, sighing again. " I will 
send over to-morrow to provide the best accommodation 
the place can afford for you. No neighbourhood could be 
more lovely, or more secluded. Rhoda, believe me, my 
only care is to see you happy, if you will but let me dis- 
cover how I can minister to your happiness." 
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His look and accent of grave melancholy reproached me 
for the dejection and indifference to himself which clung to 
me, and made me anxious to leave behind me aU the old 
familiar scenes. He did not know that I was afraid of the 
ascendency he was gaining over me, and that I counted 
every thought given to him a treachery to my little daugh- 
ter. It was because I was already beginning to remember 
her with less keen anguish, that I diligently recalled every 
association which could bring my bereavement most directly 
]^efore his mind and my own. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

I HAD extorted a reluctant promise from Mr. Clive to take 
me to the osier-bed in the river, where the last trace had 
been found of my little child. The day preceding my 
departure from the home which I had scarcely quitted for 
a day since the time when I found a welcome shelter under 
its roof, he fulfilled his promise by rowing me himself 
down the river. The spring was not altogether over ; the 
half-folded foliage of the trees flung light shadows upon the 
stream ; no longer swollen with the thawing snows from 
the moimtains, it was clear and transparent, tinted with 
the reflection of the green meadow banks, and the purple 
shades which complete the harmony of colour. Below the 
Wilderness the river ran between quiet pastures, where 
the only eyes that watched us as we drifted slowly down 
the current, were the large, solemn, melancholy eyes of 
the cattle feeding on the banks. Here and there at inter- 
vals might be seen the roof of a cottage, which was well 
protected from the water by high and thick hedgerows, 
but we passed through no village or scattered hamlet. 
Beneath the shelving margin of the banks, a swift and 
sullen current rolled along with almost resistless rapidity ; 
but the rest of the stream was placid and tranquil ; now 
and then Mr. Clivers oars tore up the long stem of some 
plant growing in the depths of the peaceful water. 

In the middle of the river rose the osier-bed which we 
had come to visit, with its tall and slender rods, and tufted 

X 
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plumes of water-flags springing np among them. The 
stream ran in many narrow channels between the beds ; 
up one of these our boat was slowly propelled by Mr. 
Clive, until the quiet islets hemmed us in with their grace- 
ful wands, and I could neither see nor hear the rushing of 
the current. Overhead the supple osiers almost formed 
an arch, through which the cloudless sky, beginning to 
deepen into the darker blue of summer, seemed to bend 
lovingly towards us ; the scarcely rippling water glistened 
with tremulous light ; the faint yet blithe notes of distant 
birds penetrated to us. There was something exquisitely 
soothing in the profound serenity and apparent security of 
the beautiful place, and it was with difficulty I could look 
round upon it as the death- place of my child. 

Since Mr. Clive had lifted me into the boat, we had 
neither of us spoken, but he had been reading my face 
with eyes from which no emotion could be hidden. He 
knew, perhaps better than I did, that this solemn farewell 
pilgrimage was the last effort of my grief to render itself 
immortal, and that beyond it I could go no farther in utter 
despair of spirit. He suffered me to indulge myselfj 
therefore, and neither moved nor addressed me till I 
signified my readiness to return. 

" That will do, Mr. Clive," I said, after a long luxury of 
sorrowful remembrance. " I shall remember this place 
for ever now. You will never want me to forget my little 
child ?" 

He did not seem to hear, for he was busy pushing the 
boat through the entanglement of roots and stems until 
we were out again in the stream ; then he seized his oars, 
and gave all his strength to rowing against the current 
home again. The night was setting in when we reached 
the Old Hall. Mr. Clive loitered in the porch before bid- 
ding me good-bye, as if unwilling to leave me, and wishing 
to be invited to enter, but I had no heart to ask him in that 
last evening. Nor did I stay to watch him out of sight, 
but withdrawing my hand from his detaining grasp, I 
passed into my empty home, and closed the heavy door 
between us. 

The door into my sitting-room stood open, and almost 
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mechanically I turned into it before going upstairs. The 
fire had burned low, and cast only an indistinct glimmer 
around, just sufficient to show me that the room was not 
empty, as I had expected to find it. Seated in Mr. Clive's 
customary place upon the hearth, and leaning forward in 
an attitude of impatient expectation, with eyes glaring in 
the flickering light and a wan face that looked ghastly in 
the gloom, sat Mrs. Ashworth. I oould not be mistaken, 
and my steps were arrested upon the threshold. Mr. Clive 
was still within call, and my first impulse was to fly back 
to him that he might spare me the pain of an interview 
with her, whom I had not seen since that fatal morning ; 
but I quickly felt ashamed of my cowardice, and ralljdng 
my self-possession, I advanced to address my unexpected 
visitant. 

She rose from her seat as I approached, and stood over 
me, tall and gaunt, with her great height exaggerated in 
the dim glimmer of the fire. She always made me feel, 
what Mr. Clive never did, how small and feeble I was 
compared to either of them, and how completely I was in 
their power. H-er strength oppressed me, while Mr. Olive's 
emboldened me ; and now, as she laid her large firm hand 
upon my shoulder, I felt shaken by her mere touch. 

" Why do you refuse to come to Burcot?" she asked, 
with imperious brevity, but in a tone a trifle less furious 
than I had nerved myself to hear. 

I had no answer ready. In order to gain time, I knelt 
upon the hearth, and heaped upon the dying embers some 
blocks of fir- wood, which ^e^ily caught the flames, and 
filled the room with a cheerful and revealing light. She 
was eyeing my movem^its with the keen glance of a lynx, 
but my manner deceived her. She believed me to be calm 
and unconcerned, while I was shivering with excitement 
and dread. 

" Sit here," she said, placing me resistlessly on a foot- 
stool beside her, as she resumed her seat in Mr. Olive's 
chair. " Tve a many things to say to you, and I will be 
answered. Tm no fool,* like Bruin, and Tm not easy to be 
deceived." 

She kept her hand upon me, and looked down into my 

x2 
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face keenly, with her deep, scintillating eyes, and her lips 
drawn back into a savage line, which displayed her teeth, 
much as a lynx might have done. 

She might watch me, but I was on my guard, and I kept 
my features well imder my own control. After all, a 
woman's eye has not the power of a man's, and this woman 
could not decipher the finer lines which were written upon 
my face. I could meet her scrutiny with tenfold more 
ease than Mr. Olive's. 

"Why are you going to leave home?" she asked, as 
abruptly as before. 

" Dr. Humphreys says I must," I answered with equal 
brevity. 

"You shall come to Burcot," she said, peremptorily. 
" Bruin told me he wished you to come there, where you 
would be under his own care, and he said you would not 
hear of it. Why is this ? " 

" There are several reasons," I answered, coldly ; " for 
one, it would be no real change, and Dr. Humphreys says 
I need a change. You know there are other reasons, but 
I cannot talk about them with you." 

" You think I hate you," she rejoined, " but it is not so. 
I never disliked you, save as Edward Clive's wife, and now 
you are altogether separated from him and his memory. 
He is completely passed away, and to us you are as if you 
had never known him, and never borne his name. I shall 
never call you by his name again, Rhoda. Hate you ! — 
Why, I pray God to turn your heart to me. I want you 
to love me; and if I knew how to beg you for it, or 
make you believe how I long for it, I'd teach my old, hard 
tongue to speak as softly to you as a mother speaks to a 
sleeping child." 

I wrenched my hand from her powerful grasp, for every 
word she uttered jarred upon me ; but she seized it again, 
and held it firmly, but fondly, in her own. 

" I see," she said ; " you are thinking of your little girl, 
and that I hated her as well as Edward — but you're 
wrong again. Did nobody tell you what trouble I was 
in/ I never left the Old Hall till Bruin came, though 
you knew nothing of my being here. Do you think I'd 
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have let you lose your reason ? How should I ever have 
looked Bruin in the face again ? Fd have given my life 
ten times over to save yours. See I I am wearing black 
for Dora, which I wouldn't do for her father. When 
Bruin came home, after being away so long, I daren't 
meet him, but I watched in the kitchen, till I saw him 
carrying you downstairs in his arms. What a joy it was I 
Oh ! youll be paid for every trouble, by-and-by, and the 
sooner you marry Bruin, the sooner you'll be happy. Ay ! 
take my word for it. Why, there are dearer loves and 
brighter gladness than any youVe known yet, if you'd 
only open your hands and let them drop into them. You 
don't know what it is to have a husband to love you as 
Bruin loves you." 

There was the wildest excitement in her spirit, but by 
a supreme effort she was keeping it under, and it made its 
violence visible only in the flashing of her great eyes and 
the nervous twitching of her lips, while her voice remained 
measured and persuasive. 

" I do not like to listen to you," I said, resentfully ; "1 
never can be as happy again as I have been. There will 
always be a deep shadow upon my future, whatever it is." 

" Don't say so, Rhoda," she answered, in pleading 
accents ; "if you make yourself miserable, Bruin will be 
so too. I swear to you, you will be happier than you can 
think, as soon as you are married to him. I cannot let 
you go away to this strange place alone, where you may 
meet anybody who'd be willing enough to court a young 
widow with plenty of money. You must never marry 
anybody but Bruin, and you must come to Burcot. I 
will teach you how to love him, till you couldn't bear the 
thought of leaving him." 

" I told you once," I replied, blushing consciously, " that 
I do love Mr. Clive." 

"Ay, coldly — quietly, with no impatience in it," she 
said, with a quickening fire in her eyes. ** I watched you 
while he was ill, and you cared more if Dora's finger 
ached, than you did for him at the worst. If I'd been you, 
the Devil himself (God forgive me for naming him!) 
shouldn't have kept me away from him. You ought to 
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have outwitted me, or set me at nought. It was your 
own house : couldn't you have turned me out of it, and 
forced your way to Bruin, in spite of me? Oh, these 
dainty, careless ways I I knew nothing of them when I 
was a girL YouVe as cold, and hard, and lifeless as a 
stone, and he is wasting his great treasure of love upon 
you. You say coolly to him, * I want to be out *of your 
sight, where you cannot watch me,' when all the time you 
know you are the very light of his eyes." 

" How should I know it ?" I said. " Mr. Clive never 
talks to me in this way." 

"Why should he talk in this way?" she continued, 
wrathfully ; " you should come to him of your own accord. 
He is waiting for that — he will not urge, and plead, and 
entreat, because, forsooth, he says you must be free to 
choose. Do you think I'd give you any choice, if I loved 
you as he does ? It was partly easy for him to abide by 
his decision never to marry, till you came to Burcot, be- 
cause he would never put himself into the way of being 
tempted. But when you came, it was almost like having 
a wife, for he was compelled to take care for you, and 
take thought of you, and study your whims, and manage 
all your affairs. You hadn't anybody else to protect you, 
and you were always upon his mind. So he gave himself 
up to the thought of you, till he lived in a dream : only he 
had to wake from it when he came home to Burcot, and 
left you and the child here. Do you think Burcot was 
not empty and hateful to him ? And I had to stand hy 
and see, and do nothing. It was like dying daily, and I 
could give him no help or comfort. I urged him to marry 
you, and he would not have a word of it. Oh ! if I could 
only touch your heart, and make it burn 1 Love him, 
Rhoda. Let him feel that you look to him for happiness. 
He will never, never, never urge or hurry you. You are 
his mistress — you command him. He would throw away his 
own happiness as a worthless thing, if you only lifted up 
your little finger for him to do it. Promise me that you 
will not remain so cold, and careless, and indifferent. 
Why don't you speak? I will compel you to promise 
that you will love him." 
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She liA^ed up my bowed-down head with both her hands, 
and gazed keenly into my face, which was hot with blushes, 
as she spoke so vehemently to me : but it was not to Mrs. 
Ashworth that I would own now dearly I loved IMr. Clive. 

" It's a fair face," she muttered ; " fair and false, per- 
haps. YouVe been deceiving him with your innocent 
looks — •and, maybe, you think nothing of Bruin, after alL 
It would be better for you and me never to have been born, 
than for you to marry anybody else. Fd rather strike you 
dead, than see you the wife of any other husband. Pro- 
mise me you'll never marry anybody else." 

One of those sudden flashes of himiour, which in times 
of the greatest solemnity and interest will dart across the 
brain, brought to my mind the words of an old ballad of 
Fair Rosamond and Queen Elinore, and an involuntary smile 
played about my mouth. 

*' You laugh 1" she exclaimed, fiercely, as she grasped 
my arm with an infuriated grip—" you are mocking Bruin 
and me. You are going to meet some lover off yonder, 
and so you are bent upon going. It is George Vigors — 
curse him ! I've seen it all along. But take care how 
you provoke me ! It makes me mad to see your eyes and 
lips with a smile, for the first time since Dora was drowned, 
because you count upon meeting him where there will be 
nobody to watch you — that was your own word : watch 
you. Bruin watched you, you said; as if he has not 
watched you from the first moment he ever set his eyes 
upon you — only you never felt it before. Now I know 
why you wish to hide yourself from him. It would have 
been better for you, if you'd let Bruin find it out himself 
— he'd help you to your own way if you trampled him into 
his grave to get it. If I was in his place, Td compel you 
to marry me at once." 

" There is no need to compel me," I answered, softly, 
b^inning to be alarmed at her frenzy, as the grip of her 
iron fingers tightened round my arm. " I tell you the 
truth — I do not care for anyone but Mr. Clive." 

" Care I" she ejaculated, contemptuously, " care ! To 
speak of caring for Bruin !" 

" I love him," I said. 
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" Then you will come to Burcot/' she replied ; " you 
will go home with me to-night, Rhoda, and surprise him. 
Fancy what it woidd be to him when the door opened, and 
he lifted up his head, thinking it was me, and saw you 
standing shyly in the doorway, and waiting for him to 
bring you in. Good mercy I it would be delicious ! " 

She burst into a hysterical laugh, broken with sobs, and 
rose hastily from her chair, at the same time lifting ine 
from the footstool where she had placed me at her side. I 
set my feet firmly on the floor, and confronted her with 
more steadiness and resolution than I really felt. 

*' No," I said, " not yet. Just now there is the shadow 
of death upon everything, even upon Bruin's love. Was 
it not my little child's death which brought him home to 
me ? You don't know what it is to have a little child of 
your very own, bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh. 
The mystery of death seems a greater mystery than ever, 
if she could pass through it alone while I felt no distur- 
bance of my hfe. I need a little time to come out of this 
darkness, which even Mr. Clive cannot share. I know 
that I shall be his wife some day — ^his wife, proud and 
happy. But if he urged me now, and I consented, I should 
rebel against his happiness. Let me go away in peace, and 
lament for my little daughter, where no one will be jealous 
of my tears." 

Mrs. Ash worth listened breathlessly to my broken 
sentences, and then she folded me in her arms with the 
same forcible strain as that in which her kindled anger 
had grasped me before. She kissed me repeatedly. She 
would not suffer me to free myself from her unwelcome 
caresses. She pressed my head upon her bosom, and I felt 
hot tears falling upon my neck, while her broad chest 
heaved with the eflfort to speak. 

" God bless you !" she sobbed, at last, " youVe made me 
happier than I've been for years and years — since I was a 
yoimger girl than you. You said you'd be Bruin's wife, 
his proud and happy wife. Say it again, and that you hope 
for it as you hope for heaven. Don't be afraid of me. I 
could worship you if you would only promise to make 
Bruin happy, and forget aU the vexations that have passed 
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between us two. Will you only try to think kindly of me, 
for Bruin's sake ?" 

" I will try," I said. 

" Now I shall be glad to leave Burcot," she continued. 
" I shall live here like an old dowager; and when I'm quiet 
of evenings I'll sit and think how Bruin and you are living 
happily in the great house at last. You'll soon learn to 
like it when it is your own home, and Bruin is living with 
you there as your husband. You'll let me come sometimes 
to see how grandly you look as the mistress of Burcot. 
Let me look well at you again ; everybody says you are 
beautiful, but I never saw it before. I should like Bruin 
to marry a beauty at last ; he will be proud of you, and 
other men will envy him more and more. But we must 
take care of your looks ; these cheeks must be rosier, and 
these eyes brighter, before you become his wife." 

Again I released mysell* from her hold, and fell away 
from her side, but no gleam of offence crossed her beam- 
ing face. 

" Did Mr. Clive know you were coming ?" I asked, 
anxiously. 

" Good' heavens I no I" she exclaimed. "I would not 
have him know it for the world, unless he thought I'd only 
come to bid you good-bye. Don't tell him what I've been 
saying, Rhoda ; and you needn't blush so, my child. You 
must get up your good looks while you are away. But, 
stay, 1 will see Mary myself, and give her my orders." 

She rang the bell imperiously, with a peal which rang 
through the quiet house. The servant who answered it 
was bidden to fetch Mary, and obeyed with alarmed 
alacrity. Mary's expression of undisguised amazement 
provoked me to an irrepressible smile, in spite of my vexa- 
tion and uneasiness, and while Mrs. Ashworth gave to her 
as many charges and instructions as the anxiety of a mother 
could have dictated, Mary's honest and open face grew 
more ludicrously bewildered. 

** Come with me to the door," she urged, when she had 
completed her minute injunctions, and I accompanied her 
to the porch, where the soft but lustrous light of the moon 
shone lull upon us. 
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" Your hand throbs in mine," she said, ** and yon are 
trembling, but not with fear. If Bruin was here, now, 
with you, instead of me, you'd yield, and come home with 
him to Burcot. We saw you once, while he was ill, under 
yonder sycamore-tree, holding out your arms to Dora, and 
your eyes and mouth looked eager, as eager as one nearly 
clamming to death for food, and you kissed her over and 
over again as if you'd never satisfy yourself. I said to him, 
*• Suppose the child was yours, and she kissed her so for 
love of you ?' I wonder if Bruin is gone home ; IVe 
known him to linger about here for an hour or two after 
he has parted from you." 

She uttered a peculiar cry, shrill yet musical, which 
echoed far off amongst the hills, and ended in a low wail, 
at the sound of which the birds in the trees about us flut- 
tered in their nests, and chirped drowsy notes of fear. . I 
felt a momentary dread of treachery, but in the deep still- 
ness which followed, there was no answering call ; and 
drawing me again, with her irresistible strengtli, to her 
bosom, she pressed a passionate kiss upon my lips. 

" My next kiss will be given to Bruin," she said ; " yon 
will be happier than you think, by-and-by. Good night, 
my darling — Bruin's darling." 

She released me with evident reluctance, but I lingered 
no longer when I was freed from her embrace. I left her 
standing in the porch, and running back into the hall, I 
fastened the chain across the door to prevent all iurther 
intrusion. 



CEIAPTER XLH. 

After a night of haunting dreams, which rehearsed, 
with a thousand fantastic extravagances, my interview 
with Mrs. Ashworth, I could not meet Mr. Clive the next 
morning without embarrassment and conscious shynesa 
I was fearful lest she should have repeated to him any 
portion of her conversation with me ; the remembrance of 
her passionate utterances, and the agitation they had 
caused in my spirit, made me half afraid of looking into 
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his face and listening to his voice. But if my fears were 
true, there was no change in Mr. Clivers manner to me — 
unless it were a trifle more serious, and brief, and authori- 
tative. He was busied in seeing to the arrangements made 
for my journey, and gave only a few minutes to myself. 
It had never occurred to me that he might not consider it 
necessary to escort me himself to my new residence ; but, 
somewhat to my chagrin, he bade me farewell after seeing 
me to the carriage ; my last glance of him was as he stood 
alone in the porch, from which I had so often watched his 
departure. 

The village to which I was taken was little more than a 
scattered hamlet among the mountains, consisting chiefly 
of farmsteads, with small, detached cottages, — the dwel- 
lings of the farm labourers. Could Mrs. Ashworth have 
seen it, all her jealous apprehensions would have been set 
at rest for ever. If I should discover in myself any craving 
for society, I must import it from without the cluster of 
hills by which I was surrounded. There was not even a 
resident clergyman, though there was a little, ivy-covered 
church, lying deep down in a dingle, with a brook en- 
circling its grassy graveyard, and murmuring its subdued 
and continuous song, as if it remembered the psalm which 
broke through the silence on the Sabbath day. The nar- 
row valleys which intersected the mountains were avenues 
of seclusion leading to the very heart of soHtude, among 
barren rocks, visited only by stray sheep, or adventurous 
bees in search of the wild thyme and heather. There was 
no river; but there were motionless pools, shallow and 
black with the shadow of gloomy rocks, which slept in 
sullen stillness, none of the rippling and splashing and 
djdng sighs of waters seeking an outlet. I grew almost 
afraid of my own presence in this haunted solitude, until 
the heavy flutter of a crow's wing overhead was sufficient 
to set my heart beating with undefined dread, as I thought 
of the distance — which seemed a desert of separation — 
stretching between me and the welcome sight and sound 
of human life. 

My home was in the most commodious of the farm- 
houses — a rustic, low-roofed dwelling, with all the farm- 
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stead gathered about it ; the sheds where the cows were 
milked ; the stables for the shaggy horses ; the pens for 
the poultry; the stack-yard with its ha3n:icks, and the 
empty frames, waiting for another corn harvest ; the dark 
barn, with its two bays filled with sheaves, and its central 
floor resounding with the blows of the flail ; the dairy, 
cool and moist and sunless, with its windows facing the 
north. It was altogether a country farm-house, in a dis- 
trict which would long resist any change or innovation. 

There were no children in this house. However noisy 
the exterior of the farmstead might be, within there was 
no disturbance. My parlour was never invaded by cu- 
rious little guests, who only waited for the mother to be 
safe away at her cheese-tub or in the dairy, to steal in 
upon the strange lady. Though I could sometimes hear 
the distant voices of the farmer and his wife, there was 
neither child's laugh nor child's cry mingled with them. 
It was only out of doors, playing in die lanes and paddling 
safely up the shallow brooks, that I ever saw little feces 
which could remind me of my sorrow, or met the wonder- 
ing gaze of childish eyes if I loitered to look sadly upon 
their games. But none of them came, as I had complained 
to Mr. Clive, to pluck playfully at my dress, or slip their 
tiny fingers into my hand, with the familiar confidence of 
the children belonging to the Dale. 

I enjoyed it for a time, after a melancholy fashion. I 
felt indolent, and indolence had its perfect gratification. 
I could indulge in the luxury of tears without any one 
uttering a word of sympathy or upbraiding. All day 
long, if I pleased, I might lie down on the green slopes of 
the hills, with my face hidden from the light of the sun ; 
except that Mary now and then sat beside me in silence — 
having given up the fruitless effort to comfort me — there 
was no one to be made heavy-hearted by my grief. 

After a time, I began to remember that I had a home 
still, and home duties to attend to. Mary was wont to 
remind me that in the Dale I had many a true friend 
among our people, who looked up to the empty house 
which had always been open to them, and felt that its 
dreary desolation cast a shadow over their own hearths. 
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Now and then there came a message to me through her, a 
farewell message from some one who had died during my 
absence, with the wish of seeing me once again unfulfilled. 
At other times we heard of family troubles and family 
quarrels, which my presence might have healed. Even in 
my own abandoned household there were disturbances 
and irregularities creeping in, which Joseph reported 
pathetically, as being quite beyond his power to prevent. 

Mr. Clive was wise. He resolved to satisfy my desire 
for separation, and no letter from him came to disturb the 
depth of my seclusion. At first I looked for one, and was 
perplexed to be thus neglected ; though, when I bade him 
good-bye, I had been afraid lest he should ask me for a 
promise to write to him. But no letter came. Week 
after week passed, but no line in his handwriting or any 
message from him reached me. I was envious of Mary 
Allen when she received the laboured and toilsomely 
written letter which arrived from her husband every 
Monday morning, affording her a day's occupation to de- 
cipher its contents, and furnishing topics of conversation 
for the rest of the week. 

At last, from being perplexed, I grew chagrined at Mr. 
Olive's determinate silence, and a little tremor of misgiving 
crept over my security. I had parted from him with a 
feeling of relief, when I found he did not require from me 
the avowal which Mrs. Ash worth had extorted ; but, upon 
a close review of his conduct towards me I discovered that 
not a word had crossed his lips to intimate that his deci- 
sion — the decision which had taken him abroad — was 
altered in the least. All his care of me, his tenderness 
towards me, might be only the expression of his old, half- 
iatherly, half-brotherly regard for me. Now I was placed 
again in the obscurity from which he had raised me. The 
distinctions of wealth and rank were no longer mine. Just 
such a position, as insignificant and colourless, would have 
been my lot but for his generosity. In myself I must have 
been inferior. I had no books, no congenial society, no 
mind stronger or more cultivated than my own, to whom I 
could come and state my thoughts fearlessly and frankly. 
I could not bear to feel that I was drifting away from Mr. 
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Clive ; that he was cairjing on old poTBiiitB and oominen- 
cing new ones, in which I had no share. What was be 
doing 1 I wished to hear from him regnlarlj, bnt I did 
not want the exertion of writing to him. I was wilHng to 
play an tmequal game, in which I meant to receiTe all and 
to give nothing. After some time, I could no longer con- 
ceal my anxiety. One morning, when Mary had seated 
herself upon the horse-block opposite my window, and 
was studiously making oat her husband^s eccentric writing, 
and reading the words in a whisper which was only half 
audible, my cariosity grew too strong far my resolution. 

** Does Joseph tell you anything about Burcot T I 
inquired. 

" Yes, to be sure, ma'am,** answered ^lary, with a quiet 
twinkle in her eyes, which did not escape me. "Joe 
has been to Burcot several times, and Mrs. Ashwortb is 
quite welL Likewise Mr. Billington is paying a visit 
there.** 

^^ Mr, Billington !** I repeated in astonishment, and long- 
ing to know how he and Mr. Clive could possibly get on 
together. But the chilling thought crossed me thai per- 
haps Mr. Clive was gone away again, and I knew nothing 
about his movements. 

" Yes, Mr. Billington,** replied Mary, referring to her 
letter ; " he's been giving a lecture in the Dale, on our 
Anti-something — I can't quite make the word out, iinleas 
it's bodies — Antibodies — it's the people living on the other 
side of the world. Joe says it was very interesting, and 
all the people were there ; quite a great meeting." 

** Who was in the chair, Mary?" I inquired. 

" Mr. Mitchell," she answered, " and he spoke very hand- 
some about you, and they all cheered a great deal. I wish 
we'd been there. Mrs. Ash worth was there, and the mas- 
ter, and Miss Vigors in iuU dress, she is so stylish. Joe 
is afraid some of our people will copy her next time, Mr. 
Mason's daughters perhaps, for they're giddy girls, and 
don't know how to make themselves fine enough : and then 
where is it to stop ? Joe says, * When is our own lady 
coming home to show them how to behave themselves in 
public places V And he goes on with how pointed Miss 
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Vigors was to the master, leaning on his arm, and smiling 
up into his face, in a way Joe did not like to see." 

" What other news is there ?" I continued. 

" A good deal of one sort or another," she replied. 
"Mr. Billington is doing a world of good at Cradley, 
among the colliers, and Simeon Ford is overjoyed at it. 
You'd be welcome to see the letter, but Joe does put such 
a many expressions into it that I'm quite ashamed of him. 
Eh ? I shouldn't like to lose one about here ; folks would 
think it was a valentine or a love letter ; they'd never 
believe we were such old married people." 

Mary laughed until the letter floated away from her 
hand, and fluttered down into the poulty yard, on the other 
side of the horse-block, and she had to rim round through 
the wicket, to rescue it from the beaks of a crowd of 
fowls, which regarded it as a special windfall on their 
behal£ 

" It's a pleasant thing," said Mary, when she had reco- 
vered her letter," " to have a husband like Joe. He thinks 
all the world of me. We're not very clever, or very 
educated, and I can't set myself up above him, nor him 
above me. Sometimes, when we've been talking about 
the master, how clever he is, and how rich he's got, and 
how the people look up to him ; and we remember how he 
was no more than ourselves, and how we used to have 
games at coal-pits from the upstairs window, and the yard 
for the pit, where Joe and he used to be the colliers, we've 
been tempted, maybe, to be a little jealous and envious ; 
till we've thought how he's never had anybody to care for 
him as we do. * And he never will have, Joe,' I said, the 
very last time we talked about it ; * you mark my words, 
if he goes and marries Miss Vigors, he'll never be happy. 
Would she marry him,' I said, * if he wasn't Mr. Clive of 
Burcot ?' * It's a pity,' I said again, begging your pardon, 
* it's a thousand pities he doesn't marry our mistress, who 
might have been made on purpose for him ; and there's 
nobody has any right to hinder it, or blame them.' Once we 
thought it would be so ; but Joe says Miss Vigors is con- 
stantly at Burcot now, visiting Mrs. Ashworth.' " 

I turned away with a laugh, for Mary's attempt to excite 
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my jealousy was too apparent for deception. I said to 
myself that Caroline Vigors might remain at Bnrcot till 
Doomsday, and Mr. Clive would be indifiFerent to her. But 
as the long, long solitary days dragged wearily by, my 
thoughts, at last weaned from sad memories, occnpid 
themf^elves with imaginings of Caroline dwelling imder the 
same roof as Mr. Clive, in the close, constant, domestic 
intimacy which I had rejected. I pondered over her per- 
tinacity and perseverance, which seemed as if they most 
conquer fortune by their indomitable endurance. I began 
to indulge an uneasy suspicion of her fascinations and blan- 
dishments. She had every opportunity of bringing the 
whole artillery of her charms to bear upon Mr. CHve; 
and what man was clear-sighted enough to see through a 
clever woman's stratagems? If Mr. Clive, chilled and 
wearied by my apparent indifference, should at last be 
yielding to her allurements ! How completely should I 
lose him, both as lover and friend, if he became the hus- 
band of Caroline Vigors ! No more pleasant dependence 
upon him, no more dear companionship 1 More fully 
separated than by his death should we be, if he entered 
into any unworthy marriage. 

Three months were gone, and the fourth was drawing 
rapidly to an end. The sheep-washing and the sheep- 
8h(;aring, with their rustic festivities, were almost for- 
gotten ; and the corn harvest, late in these sterile uplands, 
was about to be gathered in. It was a strange thing that 
I could be thus forgotten ; a humiliating and painful thinf^. 
Was Mr. Clive resolved to be silent, until I made some 
sign ? Mary was growing home-sick, and except for the 
cost it would be to my pride, I shared the longing. I 
only waited to be supplicated to return, and I should go 
home joyfully. 

One afternoon, after I had been rambling desolately 
over the hills with these thoughts gnawing at my heart- 
strings, I re-entered the farm-house by the way of the 
kitchen, from which a short flight of stone steps led to my 
old-fashioned parlour. The kitchen was one of those 
spacious living rooms which are the glory of old farm 
houses, with trellissed casements overlooking the orchard 
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and farm-yard, quarries of bright and polished red, daily 
washed with butter-milk, and an unceiled roof, with oaken 
beams crossing each other in a close chequer- work. I was 
sometimes inclined to linger in the cool, large kitchen, espe- 
cially when Mary and the farmer's wife were seated at the 
window gossiping over their stitching ; and to-day I shrank 
more than ever from the quiet stillness of my own room. 

" It looks like Simday afternoon with you," I said, stop- 
ping, with my foot upon the lowest step, which led to my 
parlour, and half hoping that one of them would offer me 
a chair beside them. ** How is it all the work is done s© 
soon to-day ? Is it a holiday with you ?" 

" YouVe never chanced to come in this way of a Thurs- 
day evening, ma'am," replied the farmer's wife. " It's 
market-day, and when the master comes home from market, 
looking so respectable in his clothes, I like to be tidied up 
myself, and we have tea as soon as he comes in. It is next 
thing to a Sunday, as one may say, and he's always such 
a deal of news that we're as long over our tea as if it was 
Sunday. Aren't we, Mrs. Allen ?" 

" Yes," said Mary ; " and I only wish there was a mar- 
ket every day. Such a place as this is I Nothing to be heard 
but the cackling of the hens when one of them has laid an 
egg. But Mrs. Morris has been telling me how she came 
to be married. You'd better tell Mrs. Clive." 

" Law I it's nothing at all to tell a lady," she remon- 
strated, blushing and twisting her fingers nervously. " I 
was only saying that when he comes in, and sees me sitting 
here, dressed up like a lady, with a servant ready to answer 
my call, he must say to himself, * Ah, my lass I if it wasn't 
for me thee'd be breaking thy heart in a workhouse, or 
working thy fingers to the bone for a crust of bread!* 
And I like him to think so. Rich folks don't know half 
the good of a husband. You're so well off that you could 
go living comfortable without them, with your own 
incomes and purses. They can't know what it's like to 
take everything from one hand, and find it a many times 
better than if it came direct to one's self I hadn't a far- 
thing's worth of my own ; so everything I have comes to 
me from him. It's better than being rich." 

Y 
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" I understand you^" I said ; " no one could understand 
it better. Everj^ng I have comes to me through one 
friend." 

'* Rhoda!" interrupted a voice from within my parlonr, 
which startled me from my lounging attitude against the 
balustrade. The door was open a little way, and Mr. 
Clive was sitting within view of me. The outer door 
which led into the garden was open also, and he had evi- 
dently made his entrance that way. I fancied that in Mary's 
eye there was a gleam of suppressed enjoyment; but die 
evident surprise of the farmer's wife at my sudden shock, 
freed her from all participation in the affair. I could not 
continue my speech with such a listener ; and after I had 
entered the parlour, and Mr. Clive had (dosed the door be- 
tween it and the kitchen, I felt no more inclined to speaL 

" Have you no greeting for me, Rhoda ?" he asked. " It 
is nearly four months since you left me, and I was begin- 
ning to feel anxious about you. Just such a shade of 
anxiety, you know, as one may naturally feel for a ward 
who has been under one's care for some years. Are you 
glad to see me, or have I been guilty of a blunder in 
coming uninvited ?" 

" I did not expect you to-day," I murmured. 

" Have you ever expected me then ?" he asked, with a 
light flashing over his face, and a smile playing upon it. 
" Did you wonder why I never came 1" 

" Not exactly," I stammered, " not very much. I mean — 
that is, not at first. Sometimes I thought you might come, 
but it never came into my mind to-day. I had given 
it up." 

" You are as secluded as you wish to be here, Rhoda?" 

" Quite," I said, with ah involuntary sigh. 

** And that your reflections might be as imdisturbed as 
your chosen mode of life, I did not venture upon writing 
to yt)u, lest you should feel that I intruded myself, and 
my affairs, upon your meditation. Did I read your wishes 
aright, Rhoda ? Were you not glad to be free from any 
link to the life you had forsaken ? What are the concerns 
of Underdale, and what are my thoughts and pursuits to 
you in your deep gloom ? It would have been irksome to 
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you to be compelled to live and feel for others. I should 
have informed you of my intended visit; but it seemed 
too unimportant for me to break the silence between us." 

Though his words were grave and remonstrant, the 
tone in which he uttered them was lesa measured than of old, 
and there was a ring of exultation, of anticipated triumph 
in it, which would break forth as soon as I spoke to him. 
For if I answered him at all, it must be in truth to confess 
how this unbroken silence had chafed,, and grieved, and 
alarmed me, and he would discover how I had longed to 
hear from him, or to see him. 

" I fear,** he continued, " that solitude so profound has 
had an effect upon your powers of speech. You used to 
be tolerably fluent ; but I remarked that even in the 
kitchen yonder you spoke slowly and with effort; and now 
I could count the syllables that have fallen from your lips, 
as if you were reluctant to let me hear the sound of a 
voice which I might well have forgotten. You have 
scarcely spoken half a dozen words yet." 
; "If you had not interrupted me in the kitchen," I an- 
swered, " you would have heard me speak fluently enough. 
Shall I say now what I was going to say then, Mr. Clive ?" 
"No I" he exclaimed, in his old, gloomy accent,, "it is 
the story of gratitude, everlasting gratitude. I hoped you 
had rung all the changes upon that theme. I hate the 
sound of it. Be capricious and unthankful ; reproach me 
with a selfish disregard of you ; call me unjust and care- 
less ; but do not torture me with professions of gratitude 
again.'' 

" Mr. Clive," I said, willing to turn his thoughts, " how 
long are you going to stay ? " 

" What a question to be asked in the first moments of a 
reunion !" he said, laughing. " I am accustomed to more 
blandness and graciousness of manner, Rhoda. Your 
cousin Caroline has been trying to rub off my ancient 
roughness, and impart something of her own exquisite 
polish. She woidd have found out what she wanted to 
know with perfect delicacy; while you bluntly inquire 
how long I am going to stay, after I have been away four 
months, and have ridden more than thirty miles to see 
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promptly ; fixing, as I thought, as long a time as he could 
ppare from business. Mr. Clive was not prepared for so 
immediate a decision, and for a moment a cloud banished 
the animation from his face. He muttered something in 
an undertone which I did not catch clearly, and when I 
asked him what he had said, he only bit his lips and shot 
a glance at me from under his knitted eyebrows, which 
made me content to leave the question imanswered. 



CHAPTER XLHI. 

The time I had allotted for Mr. Clive's sojourn was only 
four days. He made the most of them ; calling me up in 
the very prime of the morning, while the dew-drops glis- 
tened upon the wiry heather of the hill-side ; keeping me 
out in the deep recesses of the narrow valleys, until the 
moon rose rebukingly over the brow of the moimtains, 
and cast pale gleams upon the black surface of the rocks, 
and the dark, still waters of the tarns. But there was no 
longer anything to fear, even in the desolate places where 
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I had shuddered with awe in the glare of the noonday 
sun. The valleys were no longer lonely, nor the over- 
hanging crags threatening. All the solitary mountains 
were peopled, for we were among them. 

It was all new to me — these unclouded, perfect, palmy 
days, which saw the dawn of a new morning of love, like 
the warm glow of a brilliant sunrise under the steadfast 
rays of the morning star. I was amazed but not disturbed 
at it. It was this which had been lacking, when Mr. Clive, 
reading my heart with eyes that would not be blinded, 
J)ronounced it untouched by love. I no more talked the 
first, and the most volubly, yet again and again I was on 
the point of saying to him how well and thoroughly he had 
known me in that past time. But Mr. Clive never spoke 
of love, though he talked of his future life as one who was 
entering into a long-anticipated happiness. He was lying 
upon the soft sward on the evening of the Monday, for he 
said he should not start on his ride across the country 
until after nightfall, his head resting upon the folds of my 
dress. His dark face was upturned to the sky with a 
smile upon it which still partook of something akin to 
gravity and gloom, though both were fast passing away 
from the expression of his features. We had been silent 
for some time, listening to the plaintive cry of the plovers, 
about the margin of the ponds. 

" I feel like a boy again," he said, at last ; " the gladness 
and buoyancy of my boyhood are coming back to me. I 
am no longer a grim, ungainly man of middle age, only fit 
for the routine and mechanism of business. Are you 
chilly, Rhoda ? I should like to stay here a few minutes 
longer, until the glow has died off the yellow gorse-blossoms 
yonder." 

" You have never talked to me of your boyhood," I 
said ; *' tell me about it now." 

*' This is a new-born curiosity, Rhoda," he answered, 
raising himself on his elbow, and looking into my face. 
" One time with another you have told me the whole story 
of your life, and I could narrate it all back to you like a well- 
leamed lesson. Let me tell you about your own girlhood.'' 
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ii 
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"I cannot beliere it," I replied, laughing; "yon draw 
too largely on my faith." 
Let me trv, Rhoda." 

Xoy*' I said, ^^ I shoold not like to be conyinced. Be- 
sides, I want to know all yonr life ; what you haye been 
and done from the time you were a boy." 

^ It is a sordid story," he said, '* not worth telliBg. 
Mary could tell you best about it, when she used to bring 
Joseph Allen and me our suppers to the forge, and we sat 
down to it on a heap of iron bars, with black faces and 
grimy hands; while sometimes I read a page or two by 
the light of her lantern, or the glare of the furnaces. I 
said I felt like a boy ^gain, but I forget the toil, and pnva- 
tion, and ignorance of those times. I was a man at twelve 
years of age. My true life begins now." 

" Your true life ?" I repeated, questioningly. 

" Yes," he answered ; ** aU my life long I have had but 
one aim — to get money. I hated it, but while my father 
was yet alive he never suffered me to lose sight of our 
mutual aim for an hour. It was I who won his wealth 
for hiro, and he could not afford to free me from the vile 
slavery. Since his death I have had no opportunity of 
shaking off the yoke. I have been bound and fettered to 
it But now you alone have the right to urge me on. 
Release me, Rhoda. Tell me that I have earned riches 
enough for you — that you desire no more from me— that 
I may rest now and begin to live." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Clive ?" I asked. 

" You will permit me to relax something of my labour, 
he continued. " I shall not be in your sight an unfaith- 
ful steward, if henceforth I toil less to accumulate money- 
Suppose even I lose something of what I have won, you 
will not blame me. I believe you would be as happy here, 
in comparative poverty, with those you loved about you, 
as in the house at Burcot." 

" Happier," I said, bending towards him. 

" No, not happier," he said. " You shall be as happy 
as it is possible for you to be wherever you live. But I 
should be happier. The habits of my youth cling to me, 
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and the visions of youthful fancy. Do you remember 
what the good-wife down at the &rm was saying to you 
the other evening ? I understood it from the man^s point 
of view. There would be a keen, subtle, delicious enjoy- 
ment in knowing tha.t my wife owed everything to me. 
For that enjoyment I would gladly return to the toils of 
my early life, the rough hand-labour; home would be 
sweeter to me, my happiness would be more natural and 
legitimate. I should prize the strength of my arm if my 
wife depended solely upon it. I could glory in denying 
myself to add to her pleasures. And I should like to see 
and hear her sage plans for my comfort I should look 
on at all her prudent, housewifely ways, her prudent 
schemes and stratagems for making my home seem less 
poor. She would be at once my mistress and servant ; 
she would work for me as I for her. I should be as de- 
pendent upon her as she upon me. That would be my 
happiness. That would satisfy me." 

He gazed at me long and seriously, as if to measure my 
strength and power of endurance. The lingering languor 
and delicacy left by my last sorrow appeared to touch him 
more deeply than it had ever done before, for he took 
my hand into his own large one, and stroked the thin, 
small fingers tenderly. As he did so, my wedding-ring, 
now too large for my thin hand, slipped o£F, and, striking 
upon a rock at my feet, fell with a tiny tinkling splash into 
the deep tarn that lay beneath us. 

" Let it be," he said, after kissing the hand no longer 
distinguished by the marriage ring ; ^4t is the last token 
of a past for ever gone. Would to Heaven we could drink 
together waters of Lethe, and forget all the story of our 
lives up to this hour ! What are those tears for, Rhoda ? 
Your ring was too slack to be the symbol of a close and 
indissoluble union. The next must be chosen with more 
thought and careful measurement ; and it shall cost you 
no tears if I can help it See, the sunlight is gone alto- 
gether now, and we must go home." 

He lifted me from the ground, and fixed a jealous 
glance upon me, as I cast a wistful look upon the dark 
water. Li quiet retrospect the distant, vanished life re- 
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turned to my memory, filling me with vague apprehensions 
and regrets. But I suppressed my tears and sighs, while 
in my heart I echoed cordially the wish that we could 
drink of the stream of oblivion. 

"This is my last hour with you, Rhoda," said Mr. 
Clive, when after a silent walk we entered the dusky 
parlour ; " it is Monday, and I must go back to Burcot to- 
night." 

" You have been here four days," I answered, " and I 
shall be more quiet than ever when you are gone." 

"Have you no wish to come home again yet?" he 
asked, 

" Not just yet," I said, hesitatingly ; " everything will 
be so different." 

" It will be diffierent," he rejoined ; " yet you must come 
home some time, and the trial will not be less formidable 
for dwelling too long upon it beforehand. But you shall 
choose your own time to return. Rhoda, I wrote a 
letter to you before I went abroad. Did you destroy it ?" 

" No," I murmured, softly. 

" Is it at the Old Hall or here ?" 

" Here," I breathed, more softly than before. 

" Fetch it for me," he said ; "I want to look it over 
again now." 

There was no need for me to leave his side, for I had 
taken it out of my dressing-case that afternoon to read it 
over once more, but I did not produce it out of my pocket. 
I left the parlour and went upstairs, as if to find it for 
him, and tarried a long time in the deepening twilight to 
calm the agitation which had been increasing all the even- 
ing. Mr. Clive would no longer indulge my determinate 
shyness and reserve ; and if he compelled me to speak, no 
measured expressions of attachment would satisfy him. I 
loitered in the dusk until Mary knocked at the door to tell 
me that she had taken lights into the parlour, and Mr- 
Clive was impatient for my return. I stole back again 
quietly into the lighted room, and gave the well-worn 
paper into his hand. He read it through slowly, with an 
imperturbable countenance, and having finished it, bis 
eyes met and fixed mine with a gaze which fascinated 
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them. To all outward appearance, I was neither moved 
nor tremulous, and he folded the letter with a half-drawn 
sigh, and proceeded to place it among a number of other 
papers in his own pocket-book. 

"Our sentiments change completely," he said, with a 
smile ; ^' it is a foolish practice to preserve letters." 

" But I must have it back again, Mr. Clive," I cried. 
" I like it — ^I like to read it. I mean — ^I like to have it to 
read if I choose." 

" I will write others in its stead, Rhoda," he answered, 
decisively. " I will write to you from Burcot to-morrow, 
if you will permit me." 

I assented with mingled embarrassment and vexation, 
longing to have the original letter back, but not venturing 
to urge the point. He bade me good-bye at once, and 
going out into the kitchen said farewell to Mary in a tone 
of so much animation, that she hastened to me with a face 
full of significance and eager expectancy, which I met with 
one of blank vacancy, as I desired her to bring in my sup- 
per, that I might go to bed early. 

Mr. Clive kept his promise. He wrote to me every 
day, and he had the rare gift of writing with the easy 
flow of conversation, until the familiar words he used 
brought before me the very tones of his voice, and the 
expression of his features. I did not answer all his letters, 
but, when I did, he replied to every word that I wrote 
with a perfect and accurate insight into my meaning, 
which proved how completely he had made himself the 
master of my inner nature. Whether he heard from me 
or not, every morning brought the full and free commu- 
nication of his thoughts and plans to me, on every subject 
except that of his imspoken yet all-pervading attachment. 
It was this more than anything which touched me to my 
inmost heart. This perfect power of reticence, this strong 
curb upon the impatience of his own love, this tried ten- 
derness for me even in my caprices, this repression of every 
word which might cloud my peacefulness. I no longer 
dreaded the time when I should give myself up irrevo- 
cably to his authority and care. 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 

By the Reform Bill of 1832, Underdale and Cradley had 
been incorporated with the franchise of Sudbury, whicli 
was an ancient borough-town in itself of small importance. 
Upon the general election which followed the passing of 
the measure, Mr. Clive had been urged to stand for the 
representation of the district, which included all his own 
estate ; but to the infinite chagrin and disappointment of 
Mrs. Ashworth he had declined the honour that was almost 
thrust upon him, with a decision against which there was 
no appeal. The death of the member Uien chosen again 
threw the borough open, and he was once more earnestly 
solicited to come forward as a candidate f(Mc the representa- 
tion of interests in which he had so large a share. He 
was no longer disinclined for the proposed office. Having 
ascertained that I also, as well as Mrs. Ashworth, would 
glory in a distinction which brought him from among the 
ranks of the private iron-masters, he threw all his energies 
into the contest. Not that there was much contest when 
it was known that Mr. Clive of Burcot was at last a can- 
didate for parliamentary honours. The excitement which 
ran high at Underdale and Cradley was rather that of 
gratified pride than of any uncertainty as to the issue of 
the election. At Burcot Mrs. Ajshworth was playing her 
part of hostess to Mr. Clive's friends with the hospitality 
and dignified self-possession, which bore her triumphantly 
over the disadvantages of her early habits. Caroline 
Vigors, too, was at her right hand constantly, and aided 
Mr. Clive's cause with all her blandishments. His shcMrtened 
letters pictured to me, in brief but suggestive outlines, the 
busy scenes and circles in the usually quiet mansion, and 
in my deserted home 4 but as he gave me mo intimation 
that he expected or wished me to exchange my retirement 
for the turmoil he described, I was content to send Mary 
Allen home as the housekeeper, and to remain alone in 
the quiet solitude I had chosen. I found it impossible 
indeed to reconcile Mary to the idea of staying away firom 
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Underdale in inglorious inactivity, while the whole neigh- 
bourhood was plunging wildly into the engrossing excite- 
ment of a political election. But I persuaded myself that 
I was glad to escape it, and that Mr. Clive did not care 
about my absence. I indulged, however, the fancy that he 
would hasten to me the instant it was all over, riding 
across the thirty miles that lay between us to bring me 
the tidings of his election, and to claim my congratula- 
tions, with the assurance that without them his success 
was worthless. But both he and Mary Allen wrote to me 
of the proposed arrangements of the day upon which he 
was to address his constituents at Sudbury, which were to 
end with his triumphal return to Burcot, with his friends 
and workpeople ; and I could not help but acknowledge 
how unreasonable any other anticipations had been. 

There had been scarcely a show of opposition upon the 
nomination day ; still a poll had been demanded by the 
Tory candidate, and a few hurried lines from Mr. Clive 
informed me that to-morrow about noon he was to address 
the electors from the hustings. At last my curiosity and 
impatience asserted themselves, and upbraided me with 
my selfish indolence. Of all his friends I should be the 
only one absent. Instead of hastening to me to read his 
triumphs in my eyes, he would receive the congratulations 
and smiles of Caroline Vigors. I had been wrong in thus 
shrinking from the exertion of entering into the enthu- 
siasm of the occasion. My reluctance to return to Under- 
dale was another phase of foolish selfishness, which might 
well weary and dishearten Mr. Clive. Moreover, now that 
the event was actually at hand, and would be beyond my 
grasp if I delayed any longer, I grew eager to be present 
at the election, unknown to him, and surprise him with 
the confession of it at some future period. 

In the morning — a November morning, with a light 
sprinkling of hoar-frost upon the ground, and a thin mist 
which melted away before the sun — the farmer, attired in 
his best and most uncomfortable suit, took his seat beside 
me in his old-fashioned gig. There was such a weight of 
awe and reverence upon his spirits as would not permit 
hiTTi to speak in anything longer than monosyllables to one 
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80 nearly connected with a member of parliament. The 
journey was long and fatiguing, but my brain was too 
busy for it to appear tedious. As we approached Sndbury, 
and turned into the road which lay between it and Under- 
dale, we entered upon a scene of brisk life, which was 
strangely amusing to me after my long seclusion among 
the hills. The highway, a broad, straight Koman road, 
slightly ascending, stretched before us for upwards of a 
mile in clear perspective. It was dotted over with con- 
veyances of all kinds, filled with gaily dressed men and 
women ; for the men of those days were not fer behind the 
women in their love for bright colours. These called to 
one another in merry shouts and challenges, until our old 
horse, who had long since forgotten emulation, pricked np 
his ears, and exchanged his flagging pace for one of greater 
speed. I knew many of the laughing faces which passed 
us with jests at our slow progress, and I had to gather my 
veil into thick folds to escape detection ; when the carriage 
from Burcot dashed by, and I caught only a glimpse of 
Mrs. Ashworth and Caroline Vigors, I exulted in the 
thought of how little my presence would be suspected. 
What I was to do as soon as the election was over had not 
yet crossed my mind. 

The narrow streets of Sudbury, generally sleepy and 
deserted, save by a few tradesmen lounging at their shop- 
doors, were thronged with a crowd of passengers, all tending 
towards the open square where the hustings were erected 
in the front of the market cross. No time was to be lost 
in securing a good post of observation. Placing myseli 
under the protection of my burly guard, who thrust his 
broad-shoiildered frame unceremoniously through the 
crowd, we forced our way to the house of my milliner in a 
corner of the square, and I inquired of the smiling and be- 
decked girl who opened the door, if Miss Spence could let 
me have a seat at any of her front windows. 

** It's a sheer impossibility," replied Miss Spence, from 
some invisible interior. " If the lady was my very best 
customer, our windows are as full as* ever they can hold, and 
so is every window round the square by this time. She 
ought to have come five or six hours ago. Why I the new 
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member that is to be will be on the hustings in a few 
minutes." 

" Tell Miss Spence that it is Mrs. Clive of Underdale/' 
I said to the servant. 

There was a little shriek of astonishment in the interior, 
and Miss Spence made a rapid dart forward. 

*' Mrs. Clive I" she exclaimed, " goodness gracious, 
madam, every seat in my house is at your disposal. But 
wouldn't you go to Mr. Olive's hotel ? Mrs. Ashworth, 
and Miss Vigors, and the Honourable Miss Burtons, and 
Lady Masters and her daughters, and all the aristocracy 
are there, madam. Not but what I should be overjoyed and 
proud to clear my front show-room imoiediately for you ; 
there are only some young persons, tradespeople's daugh- 
ters, in it, and we could find room for them in the attics." 

"I don't wish to disturb any one, Miss Spence," I 
answered ; " you see I am just come in from the country, 
and my dress is scarcely suitable, you understand. I do 
not wish to be recognised. A quiet corner, where I can 
Bee and hear well without being known, is what I want." 

" I understand you, madam ; certainly, certainly," re- 
plied Miss Spence, her face wreathed with smiles. " You 
shall have the very best seat in my house. You will find 
the young people very quiet and well-behaved, when I tell 
them who you are. Will you be so very good as to follow 
me ? Our stairs are so very dark and narrow, and so steep. 
You'll find them excessively awkward after the grand 
marble staircases at Burcot. WeU, at length we shall have 
a member to my mind. Mr. Clive is a noble-looking gen- 
tleman, madam ; not as handsome as Sir George, perhaps, 
strictly speaking, — ^but a very noble man." 

By this time we had finished the ascent of the narrow 
staircase, and were about to enter the front show-room, 
occupied by the guests who were to be reduced to quietness 
and good behaviour by the crushing announcement of my 
name and rank. I stopped to impress upon Miss Spence 
with great earnestness my desire to remain unknown, to 
which she yielded with evident disappointment. The room 
was bright with silks and ribbons of Mr. Olive's colours ; 
and the girls, who were leaning through the open windows. 
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were profoselj decorated with the same. ICn Spenoe in- 
sisted strenuonalj that at least two of them should be 
remored to make room fiM* me ; and her tcit deep devo- 
tion had at first a depressing effect upon the circle that I 
had joined, until mj own quietness and meekness reassured 
them. 

Not far from the window where I had formed my post 
of observation, but placed at an angle with it, was Mr. 
Olive's hoteL The casements of the front room had been 
taken out, and I could see plainly Mrs. Ash worth, who sat 
prominently forward, dressed with more than ordinaiy 
richness, her still handsome &ce kindled into smiles of 
heart-felt exultation. It was the chief hour of her life 
Caroline Vigors leaned against her chair in an attitude 
which displayed her fine figure to the greatest adrantage; 
when my eyes first rested upon her she was glancing 
back into the room behind her with one <^ her peculiar 
sidelong looks, which had always stirred a jealous dis- 
quietude within me. It was as clear as noonday to me 
that Mr. CliTe was somewhere in the background. Odier 
ladies were grouped about these two and at th.e other 
windows, but with many of them I was not acquainted; 
and I felt sure that, with a little care, I should escape de- 
tection from the few who knew me. 

Of the crowd below, a large proportion were inhabitants 
of Cradley and Underdale, whose swarthy and serious faces 
wore an expression of true content as they waited patientl/ 
to hear their master's ^)eech. Beneath the window, where 
Rachel Ashworth sat in her splendour, stood the bowed 
form of Simeon Ford ; but there was neither rebuke nor 
gloom in his mild brown eyes and wrinkled face, as froffl 
time to time he struggled a few paces forwards upon the 
pavement, and looked up to the proud and gratified woman, 
who seemed unconscious of his near vicinity. Not only 
the market-square but the streets leading into it, were 
thronged with expectant listeners, willing to hear only the 
hiun of approval and to join in the shouts of applause, 
if they could not get near enough to hear Mr. Olive's 
speech. 

The girls beside me chattered on with the gossip of the 
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election. They were the daughters of the voters, and all 
of them had seen Mr. Olive and his friends when they went 
ronnd canvassing. 

** I'm quite in love with Sir George/' said one ; "he's 
so handsome and enga^ng. It was my birthday when 
they called on father, and I asked him to give me the rose- 
bud he had in his button-hole. You should have seen the 
politeness of his manner ! And what do you think ?" 

" He gave you a kiss as well," was the guess. 

" Yes. And the next day he sent me the sweetest, 
loveliest, hot-house flowers, with his compliments to Miss 
Maria ! He did not forget my name, you see. I've put 
them all into flower-pots, to try if I can rear plant* from 
any of them ; and I told John Simpson that I could never 
let anybody kiss me after Sir Greorge Vigors." 

** But he kisses all the girls," said another. " It may be 
pleasant, but it means nothing except, ' My dear, tease 
your father to give us hifr vote.' Miss Vigors has been 
measured for shoes in every shoemaker^s shop in the town 
—ours among the rest. They say she has the prettiest foot 
in the county, and she makes the most of it. What a pity 
she can't display it Btow I' Just look at her. Everybody 
says she is going to be married to Mr. Olive soon." 

"Yes," said a third, " they'll be married very soon now. 
Mr. Olive is immensely rich, and he hasn't any heir. You 
remember that beauttful littfe girl he used to bring with 
him to Sudbury so often — the little Miss Olive who was 
drowned? Mr. Olive never kissed anybody, except my 
little cousin, who is about as oM as she was, and he kept 
her on his knee all the time, and went ofiE at last without 
asking for imcle's vote. I like Mr. Olive best. I don't 
choose for fine gentlemen to think they honour us by 
kissing us at election times.** 

" You're jealous, Nelly," said Maria. 

"No, I'm not. I want people to keep in their own 
station. You don't suppose that Miss Vigors would let us 
crowd her to hear or see Mr. Olive when the election is 
over. Yet he is our member as much as theirs ; we elect 
him, and we have as much right to hear him as they 
have." 
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" Isn't there a Mrs. Clive 1" inquired one of them. 
" You mean poor Mr. Edward's widow," was the reply; 
"oh, slie's nobody at all in this matter. I don't think 
anybody knows much about her. But Fve heard the 
Dale people talk about her in our shop on market days. 
She is sure to be somewhere amongt those ladies. I 
should like to know which she is." 

I smiled involimtarily, and the speaker addressed her- 
self to me. 

" Do you know Mrs. Edward Clive, ma'am ?" 
" Yes, very well," I answered. 

" Could you show me which she is ? I do want to see 
her." 

I looked critically at the windows, and then answered, 
" She is not there at all." 

" Well ! that's rather strange," was the reply. " Mrs. 
Allen, her housekeeper, often calls at our house, and we 
hear a deal about her. I think, ma'am, Mrs. Allen and 
Mr. Mason's daughters want you to see them ; they are 
waving across here out of the window just over Miss 
Vigors and Mrs. Ash worth." 

It was unfortunately true. Mary had detected me, and 
was leaning out of the window to a dangerous extent, and 
waving her handkerchief with her arm stretched out to the 
utmost length. I shook my head warningly, and beckoned 
to her to keep quiet. Luckily for me, Mr. Clive made his 
appearance on the hustings at the moment, and every- 
body's attention was riveted upon him. The crowd 
swayed too and fro, eager to gain a good sight of him and 
his staff of friends. There was George Vigors and Mr. 
Argyle and Mr. Mitchell amongst those whom I did not 
know : and surely, if my sight did not deceive me, there 
was Mr. Billington, radiant with a sanctimonious splen- 
dour. But I could not then give a second glance to him. 
Mr. Clive attracted and absorbed my undivided regard. 
He looked grave yet pleased, and when he ascended the 
platform and bared his head before the shouting people? 
Nelly, who stood beside me, said, almost below her breath, 
" Ah ! that's a man to look up to and respect I" I felt bb 
though I could kiss her on the spot. 
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Before- the shout which greeted Mr. Clivers appearance 
had altogether ceased among the distant groups who could 
not see him, Mr. Mitchell came forward to the front of the 
hustingB, and addressed the crowd in his blandest and 
clearest tones. 

<< Fm glad to see so many Dale faces here,*^ he said ; 
" because I csai appeal to the heart of every Dale man. 
You have cheered your master ; but you are not yet aware, 
my iriends^ that there is one present who reigns equally in 
your affections : and whom I may fitly term a representa- 
tive woman as he is a representative man; Tve known 
her longer than any of you. Men of Underdale and 
Cradley, you will pardon me for this intrusive speech, 
when I point out to you yeur mistress, who is looking 
down upon us from yonder window. Let us give a wel- 
come to Mrs. Clive." 

His speech, his fixed gaze, and the gestures with which 
he indicated my hiding-place, directed every eye to me. 
The kind, familiar^ honest faces of the men of Underdale 
and Cradiley were turned to me, beaming with surprise 
and welcome. Mr. Olive's face flushed with a deeper glow; 
and George Vigors, waving his hat in the air, led the 
shout of welcome- which was raised for Mrs. Clive. I 
shrank back from the window, deeply mortified and re- 
sentiiil at Mr; Mitchell^s officious and ill-timed flattery ; 
and all Miss Spencers remonstrances could not prevail 
upon me to act in a more heroic spirit. 

" You should stand at the window and bow to them," 
she urged ; " or wave yoiur handkerchief. A great many 
of them have not seen you at all. Do pray step forward. 
Young ladies, I beg of you to leave this window to Mrs. 
Clive, or some of you may be mistaken for her. Goodness 
gracious I. who ever would have thought of it happening 
in my house !" 

After all, I heard very little of Mr. Glive's speech, 
though his clear, and sonorous voice reached the comer to 
which I had retreated y but I was excited, confused, and 
bewildered^ My heart was throbbing, and my pulses 
beating in every vein. I had not calculated upon this 
public detection, which would involve me in the triumphal 

z 
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return to Buroot. Once I T^Ktnred to look out again be- 
fore ^Ir. Cliye had finished speaking ; as I sttde mj glance 
at him, I saw that his eyes were raised for a momant to 
my window, and that Mrs. Ash worth was watdung for me 
with an eagerness and vigilance which gave me no hope of 
escape. 

The voluble girls had been quite as much subdued as 
Miss Spence desired, and conversed with one another in 
whispers, which did not break in upon my reflections. I 
was conscious only of alternate cheers, and the murmur d 
a single voice as the speech-making went on, and one after 
another addressed the constituents. The tumult at length 
culminated in tremendous acclamation when the Shcnff 
announced that Mr. Clive was duly elected member £xr 
Sudbury. 

^^ Oh, Miss Spence !** exclaimed one of the girls at the 
window, ^^ I do really believe the new member and Sir 
Oeorge are coming here !*' 

Miss Spence gave utterance to a little hysterical shriek, 
and flew to escort them to my presence, with gasping 
apologies for the darkness and narrowness of her staircase. 
At the sound of their rapid footsteps, the girls huddled 
together in an abashed group in the farther comer of the 
apartment. 

"Khoda, you are a humbug," exclaimed George, gaily; 
" you made Clive and me believe you cared nothing about 
this fuss. It was the only damper we had. What a grand 
election it has been I Here, give the new member for 
Sudbury your best greeting. Let me have the satis&ction 
of beholding the representative man and woman at one 
glance." 

Mr. Clive was clasping my oflered hand with a dose, 
firm, appropriative .grasp, firom which he would not release 
it, appearing in his excitement to forget the presence of so 
many spectators. George turned away and diverted the 
attention of the inquisitive girls. 

" Have I pleased you then at last ?" I ventured to ask 

^' I am pleased liiat my wife should witness my first 
success," was the reply. 

He spoke with an emphasis upon the word wife, and 
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accompanied it by a keen and searching look, as if he 
wished to make sore that I comprehended the new title. 
My answering glance satisfied him. There needed no' 
further explanation between us. The subject was as much 
settled as if we had discussed it for hours in the most un- 
disturbed solitude of the retreat I had left. Neither he 
nor I hesitated any longer to enter upon this new 
relationship. 

" You are ready to go home now, Rhoda," he said. 

" Quite ready," I answered, rising and putting my hand 
through his arm with an alacrity that made him smile. 

" Oh ! you cannot come with us," remonstrated George ; 
" it would detract from Mr. Olive's dignity. No, Rhoda, 
you must return with Mrs. Ashworth ; I will bring her 
for you presently. Come, Clive, we must stay no longer." 

They had oaot been with me five minutes : yet we had 
arrived at the decision about which we had both been 
hesitating and hovering with an irresolution for which 
there seemed no foundation. Mr. Clive stretched forth his 
hand to take the happiness he had coveted so long, and so 
long relinquished. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

Pbesektlt the silken rustling of Mrs. Ashworth^s diress an- 
nounced her approach. Before I had time to speak to 
her, I found nayself lost in her fervent embrace, and en- 
veloped in her multitudinous robes. Nor were there any 
words of fond endearment too extravagant to express her 
delight at seeing me again. Greorge Vigors, who had 
escorted her across the crowded square, stood by with 
looks of imfeigned amazement. 

" You are cruel and strange," she said, when she re- 
leased me from her detaining arms. " Why didn't you 
come home to Burcot to share with us in our work ? All 
this morning I wanted you to be at my side, where I could 
look from Bruin's face to yours, and see how proud you 
were of him. I was not quite happy till Mr. Mitchell 
pointed you out. Oh I I should be glad to die to-day. 
There can never be such a day again, save Bruin's wed* 

z2 
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ding-day. You are going home to Bnrcot, Bruin says, 
with me. I shall watch you for him, lest you should nm 
away again. You will never be free again, my love." 

She laughed loudly ; a long, boisterous, uncontrollable 
laugh ; which seemed almost to convulse her, and filled me 
with consternation and alarm. But recovering herself by- 
and-by, she sat down beside me, with her strong hands 
clenched over both of mine, as if she dared not give me 
the power to move beyond her reach, while large tears 
rolled unnoticed down her furrowed cheeks. The fear 
and repulsion which she always excited in me were creep- 
ing over me with renewed force, in spite of all my efforts 
to master them. I wondered that no one else perceived 
the symptoms of insanity which appeared so frightfidlj 
evident to me. For frenzy of the^ brain alone could 
accoimt for her frantic hatred of me when we were first 
thrown together, and her equally frantic affection since 
she had known that I loved Mr. Clive. I resolved to 
speak to him of my suspicions, and ask him if he had seen 
nothing to justify them. But for the present I must 
humour her, and conceal my fears. When the carriage 
was announced, George drew me back into the room. 
Mrs. Ash worth proceeded down the narrow stairs, with 
the conviction that I was following close upon her foot- 
steps. 

" Rhoda," he said, " what is the matter with Bruinness? 
Whatever does she mean ? She was not so very fond of 
you once upon a time. Take care, my sweet cousin. 
Clive is all right — a glorious fellow — and Fm quite wil- 
ling he should have you. But Bruinness is a coarse, ex- 
travagant, unrefined rough." 

He did not seem at any loss for a prolonged string of 
epithel^ ; but Mrs. Ashworth's alarmed call of surprise and 
impatience from the lobby below interrupted him, and 
hurried our descent. A glance of passing but deep wrath 
swept over her face, as she caught my hand from his, and 
placed me before her. George cast a comic look of warn- 
ing at me ; a glance which did not escape her, though there 
was no time in the hurry of starting, for her to make any 
audible comment upon it. 
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She recovered herself as we drove homewards ; by the 
time we drew near to Burcot, her mood of lofty ex- 
ultation was perfectly restored. Though it was idmost 
dark, the long avenue was peopled with clusters of his 
workmen awaiting the arrival of Mr. Clive ; as we drove 
along the front of the mansion every window was illumi- 
nated with brilliant lights. I thought involuntarily of 
the first time I had approached it, but I could not indulge 
in any reverie. Mrs. Ashworth entered the hall with the 
easy self-possession which characterized her, and a mur- 
mur of pleasure welcomed her from the many guests who 
were already assembled there. Through the lighted 
rooms the sounds of laughter and gay, careless talk were 
ringing, and strange faces were passing to and fro. I 
could scarcely believe that I Was at Burcot, while Mrs. 
Ashworth, retaining my hand in hers, was introducing me 
to the strangers who surrounded us as "Mrs. Clive," with 
an air and emphasis of the most significant satisfaction. 

The ordeal was painful to me. I hated the tone in 
which she spoke, the glances of curiosity and criticism 
which passed round the circle. Caroline was fluttering 
from one to another with murmured communications, I 
did not know of what. I assured Mrs. Ashworth in ener- 
getic whispers that I was excessively wearied, that my 
ride of thirty miles in an open gig had exhausted me, and 
that I was still far from being strong. Her anxiety to 
make me known to her guests, whose names were those of 
the principal county families, rendered her deaf to my ex- 
postulations, while she reiterated the information that I 
was the daughter of the Rhoda Vigors whom the elder 
among them remembered well. It was not till one of the 
ladies, who claimed to be an old friend of my mother's, 
noticed the increasing pallor and exhaustion of nay ap- 
pearance to Mi's. Ashworth, that she permitted me to 
retire from the circle she had gathered about me. She 
accompanied me herself to my dressing-room, with irk- 
some fondness, to see me lying at rest upon the sofa, so 
that my powers might be recruited for the festivities of 
the evening. 

Afler she was gone, I lay listening dreamily to the 
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noises outside, which told of the arrival of Mr. Cliye. 
For a little time after the cheering had sabsided I half- 
expected him to seek me, but he did not come. The 
fatigue and excitement I had gone through at last oyer- 
powered me. I sank into a deep slumber, disturbed only 
by dreams in which I could scarcely distinguish Mrs. 
Ashworth from Mr. Clive, since all her words, and looks, 
and actions, were far more those of an impassioned lover 
than were his calmer professions of attachment. 

I was awakened afler a sleep of two or three hours, by 
some one leaning over me, until I felt a warm breath upon 
my cheek, and a hand lifting caressingly the masses of mj 
loosened hair. For an instant I thought of Mr. Clive, and 
I hid my face in the cushions, but I heard Mrs. Ashworth 
chuckling with unrestrained delight. 

"You thought it was Bruin, my darling," she said, 
*' and so it ought to have been. But he*s been in twice to 
look at you, and I drew back the curtain for him to see 
how rosy you were growing in your sleep. Ah I I wish 
he'd seen you wake, and hide yourself from his kiss. But, 
rouse you, Rhoda, he is coming ; make yourself ready to 
meet him. See, Fve sent to the Old Hall for one of your 
white dresses ; you must not wear mourning such a day 
as this. Like a marriage dress it looks. Ah ! if to-day 
were but your wedding-day, and you had been made 
Bruin*^s wife this morning I" 

She sank down upon the sofa, from which I had risen, 
pale and breathless, pressing her hand upon her heart, but 
the spasm passed away in a minute or two. Not a moye- 
ment of mine passed unobserved by her glittering eyes, 
and a jubilant smile played upon her face. When I 
began to unplait my air, and bru^ it out to its full length, 
she came to a seat close to the looking-glass, where she 
could see me and my reflected image at the same time. 

" I'm glad at heart to-day," she said, " almost as glad as 
Bruin himself, now that he is certain that you love him. 
He was downhearted only last night about you. Wasn't 
he like a king, Rhoda ? So tall and strong among the 
rest. His voice soimded like the voice of a law-giver. They 
felt that they had found their head. I hear their shoots 
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yet. I shall hear them in the hour of my death. All I 
live for now will be to see you married to him. The 
young mistress of Burcot; the beautiful young wife of 
Bruin CHve." 

She spoke in short, hurried sentences, as if she could 
hardly speak for agitation. There was something in her 
manner which embarrassed me beyond endurance. My 
hands trembled as I tried to arrange my hair, and I could 
not meet the glance of my own eyes in the mirror before 
me. Mrs. Ash worth took the braids out of my fingers, 
and began to tMrist them in thick coils about my head. 

" You blush, and tremble, and look down, Rhoda," she 
said, with a laugh ; " see, even your fingers are rosy, and 
you cannot look me in the face. Your breath comes 
quickly. What is it you are afraid of, my little girl ? 
Of me, or Bruin, or yourself? Ah! what round, 
white arms ! Dainty arms to wind round his neck ; 
lips like a thread of scarlet for him to kiss; a slender 
throat, and little fingers for him to decorate with jewels. 
Bruin Olive's wife shall have better jewels than any 
lady in the county ; I shall see him adorn you with them 
myself." 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I said, in a tremulous voice, " I wish 
you would not talk in this manner to me." 

" You would rather hear Bruin talk so," she continued. 
" Nay, then, you should have heard him, when he was 
whispering to you in your sleep, and kissing the hair 
which could not feel his lips. He asked you a hun- 
dred questions which you could not answer when you 
were wide awake. Above all, he wanted to know why 
you have stayed so long away from home, if now you love 
him really and truly. He bade you be very sure he could 
hardly live without you. But you are ready to go to 
him now. Hush I Listen ! I believe I hear him in the 
gallery." 

With the light step of eager alacrity she crossed the 
room, and opened the door. I remained motionless where 
she had left me ; listening for his voice with drooping 
head, and hands fast locked in each other to control tiieir 
trembling. 
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" Come in, Bruin,'' «he said, " Rhoda is waiting to see 
you. Nay, you needn't hesitate so, -when you've been here 
twice to look at her while she was asleep. Why I die 
expected you to be watching her when she awoke, and she 
hid her face in the prettiest way possible. She is a beanty, 
Biruin, and she is going to be your wife at last." 

I could not look up to see Mr. Clive, nor was his tread 
audible upon the thick carpet; but I felt that he was 
standing before, in the brief pause whidi followed, and 
surveying me keenly — my face crimsoned with confusion, 
my eyes cast down and filled with tears, my lips quivering 
with words which I could never utter. ^Ajiother minute, 
and my hands were unlocked, and raised to his neck, as 
he folded me in his arms, and laid his lips to mine. 

" You are my own now," he exclaimed, " at last I am 
satisfied. My wife ; my Rhoda Clive. The mistress of 
Burcot by every right. My very own !" 

" Nay," said Mrs. Arihworth, " marry her. Bruin, and 
make sure. * There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip.' Good heavens ! why could you not marry her to- 
morrow ? You've waited long enough for her." 

" Mr. Clive," I whispered, " take me away from here. 
Let us go into your study, where we can be alone." 

" We will be alone here, dear love," he answered, " Mrs. 
Ash worth will leave us. My study is bare and comfort- 
less ; not fit for my Rhoda, whose life shall be as soft and 
silken as an Indian queen's. I shall find out the deligbt 
of wealth now that I can shower it upon my wife." 

" I do not know you, Mr. Clive," I said, ralljdng my 
scattered faculties ; " indeed, you are not the wise and 
reasonable man I learned to love. Any brainless fop could 
talk to me in this way. I will not listen to you here, 
with Mrs. Ashworth standing by, listening to every word 
we say. Come into your study, where I shall know you 
again among your books and papers- Come back to your 
books, which have made you wise, and let us talk together 
there." 

I drew him away, in spite of Mrs. Ash worth's remon- 
strances; out into the gallery, where several strangers 
were lingering about and looking at the fine paintings 
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which decorated the walls; into his own bare and ill- 
fomished study. The contrast between it and the other 
parts of the dwelling struck me with new force ; the un- 
carpeted floor, the uncurtained windows, the poor furni- 
ture seemed more than ever meagre and squalid, now that 
the whole mansion was full of such lavish tokens of wealth. 
Yet I felt a sensation of relief when the door closed behind 
us, and I looked up into Mr. Olive's face, which was grave 
and quiet as usual. With my hand still upon his arm by 
my own choice, for he had let it fall when we entered the 
study, I led him to the hearth, and standing beside him 
leaned my head against his shoulder. 

" You are now willing to become my wife, Rhoda ?" he 
said, holding me off at arm's length, and sipeaking in a tone 
of deep anxiety. 

" Yes," I answered. 

" I do not ask if you consent to it," he continued, with 
an expression of profound pain and disquietude ; " but I 
beseech you to tell me if your happiness depends upon it, 
if you would yourself choose it before any other position 
in this world of ours. You know me well, you think ; 
but you have scarcely thought what I shall be as your 
husband. Hitherto I would not influence your wishes by 
the slightest expression of my own. I have left you free ; 
you have been the perfect mistress of your own affections. 
You were at liberty to love another — George Vigors, for 
instance 7^ 

" Yes," I said, as he waited for me to answer. 

" Even now," he said, with intense earnestness, " there 
may be some error at work in your mind. For this once, 
Rhoda, let me speak to you as if you were a worldly 
woman, coveting and courting the wealth I possess ; women 
as young and attractive as you are do so. My wealth is as 
completely yours now as it ever can be ; if you think that 
by becoming my wife you will take a surer hold of it you 
are mistaken. Look round the room here, you see what 
I expend upon myself. If you choose to marry me I shall no 
longer confine my personal expenses within these narrow 
limits, and I shall spend a reasonable portion of our income 
upofa myself; but if you forsake me, my only aim will 
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*• Mr. CliTc,'' I said, with blanching cheeks, " I trust 
myself entirely to your judgment. I want no sancdon but 
yours and God's.'* 

" I will not have you surrender your conscience to me," 
he continued; " you shall judge for yourself. The general 
feeling in your class is against us. Hare you thought of 
this?'' 

" Yes," I answered. 

" And how have you decided ?" 

"That God has joined us together by circumstances 
over which we had no control; by making me feel a 
wife-like love for you. I love you and no one else, 
Bruin." 

Again he clasped me to his breast, and laid his face 
against my forehead, but he did not speak. Except that 
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when I moved he Btarained me more closely to him, there 
was no caress to tell of the strong emotion which made 
his heart throb against mj temples. 

'' Loose me, Mr. Olive/' I said, at last ; ^' let me look up 
at you. Why are you so very silent ? Do you think I 
ahaJl change. Bruin 1^ 

" It is gone," he answered, with a sigh, " the moment 
of perfect happiness. Why did you speak, my darling ? 
Change ? Everything changes. But you have never told 
me how much you love me. Wife-like love, you said ; 
but some husbands find that very scant and unsatisfying." 

" I love you so well," I said, smiling at the man's exact- 
ing and jealous nature, " that I don't feel as if I owed you 
any gratitude. K you had done tenfold more than you 
have done for me, I should feel as if I repaid it all now. 
I love you a great deal more than anybody else would do 
— a thousand times more than Caroline Vigors could ; and 
I believe I shall make you happier than any other wife in 
the world of women, as you call us." 

" The truest words I ever heard from my Rhoda's lips!" 
he exclaimed. "You throw a radiant light upon my 
whole future life. I see it all stretching before me, even 
up to decrepit old age, full of brightness, and blessing, and 
gladness. Let me read the future for once ; I have never 
dared to glance at it before." 

He seated himself in his old arm-chair, and placed me 
on his knee. He seemed to read it in my shy, half-averted 
face, where the smiles would play in spite of myself, in 
my drooping and restful attitude against his arm, and in 
the tremor that thrilled through me. 

"It is all clear brightness and perfect harmony," he 
continued ; " the problem of my life, which has puzzled 
me so long, is solved, and you are the solution. You knit 
together the violated claims that have troubled me, and I 
can discharge them all. Every line of my life centres in 
you. All the past is compensated as well as the future 
crowned by my Rhoda. I could almost wish you were 
something less delightful, and less charming to me, that I 
might feel more worthy of you. My most extravagant 
dream of what might have been, is not equal to what is." 
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" Bruin,'' I said, sofUj, " did you ever love anybody 
else?" 

'^ Never, Rhoda. I bad no time for dreams before you 
crossed my patb. I believe you were moulded <mi purpose 
for me. You suit me to a nicety. For example : you do 
not like tbe idea of encountering all tbe strangers wbo are 
gathered bere to-nigbt, and wbom we bave been for- 
getting ?" 

" Ob no !" I muttered, witb an accent of dismay. 

" It suits me precisely," be said ; " you will let me lead 
a natural life of quiet pleasure witb you, instead of urging 
me to introduce you into gay society. I sball find as much 
repose in my bome as if I were a simple labourer. When 
I take my young wife to London, we will see all tbat is 
wortb seeing, and know tbose wbo are wortb knowing ; 
but I sball never find you surrounded by idle fops, who 
will be sneering at your rougb busband. You will not 
leave Burcot again, Kboda ?" 

" Yes," I answered, decisively. " I sball return to the 
Old HaU in tbe morning." 

" Mrs. Clive, until you owned your attachment to me, a 
wife-like love, I exercised no authority over you. I did 
not even ask you to come to my election." 

"No," I replied, "and it was very disagreeable, and 
made it very awkward to come. If I bad only known all 
it would lead to !" 

"Don't make any false statement," he said. "Just 
listen to reason. Do you suppose it will suit me to have 
you so far off, when your presence bere in my own study 
scarcely satisfies me that it is all real ?" 

" But people would talk and blame me," I objected. 

"Nonsense, Rhoda I Besides, wbo cares how people 
talk?" 

" We both do, Mr. Clive," I answered ; " but I have 
another reason. I would rather not stay in the same 
house with Mrs. Ash worth." 

" Why not, Rhoda ?" he demanded. 

" I don't want two persons making love to me," I said; 
" and she is ten times the worst, and she has nothing elfli 
to talk about. There is no escape from her." 
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Mr. Olive laughed, and urged me to tell him what she 
said. I assured him so seriously that I was distressed and 
annoyed by Mrs. Ashworth, that he yielded to my en- 
treaties to be allowed to return to my own home the next 
morning. It was full time for him to return to his guests. 
He led me down to the great saloons, where he placed me 
in an inconspicuous comer, and appointed his friend Mr. 
Argyle to entertain me. During the evening, Mr. Billing- 
ton came to bestow upon me, in a most significant manner, 
his paternal benediction ; having just enjoyed, he said, a 
private interview with Mrs. Ash worth. Mr. Mitchell also 
took advantage of a short period during which Mr. Argyle 
was absent from my side, and with a pale and excited 
visage, and a whisper which, was hissed into my ear, de- 
nounced the marriage, of which he had caught a hint from 
Mr. Billington.. There was a mystery which was not yet 
cleared up^ he said.. I asked him, with, a smile of incre- 
dulity, what better means coidd I employ for fathoming 
this secret, than to become the wife of the object of our 
suspioions ?. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

I RETURNED to my old home, with its hourly recurring 
memories;, dwelt again in the silent rooms where my 
child^s voice had soimded like music in my ears ; visited 
the schools of which she had been made the infant pa- 
troness ; watched in the porch for Mr. Olive's coming with- 
out her little hand throbbing in mine ; talked of her in the 
quiet evening time, when Bruin was about to leave me to 
my lonely fireside ; wept for her before him ; and yet was 
happy, truly and ardently happy, in a perfect assurance of 
his tenderness. I felt an intense love to him, altogether 
different to any I had ever felt before, sweeping away with 
a resistless current all the painful and sorrowful memories 
of the past. The cloud was melting away to a very fine 
mist, and I no longer feared the brightness of the sunshine 
which shone behind it. 

Before Mr. Olive left me to take his seat in the House, 
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ness !" exdaimed Simeon, raising his clasped hands; " who 
could ha* thought it ud turn out like this ? Bless the 
Lord ! it^s ail plain and straight now. Thee^lt believe now, 
Bruin ; and maybe, Rachel 'ill humble herself, and repent. 
Eh ! but the ways of Providence are mysterious ; we fret 
ourselves against Him in vain. Now shall it be said. What 
hath God wrought ? Thee could na' have chosen better 
for thyself, if thee'd had the pick of the world I" 

" Mr. Clive has chpsen me, Simeon," I said. " You 
speak as if he had had nothing to do with it.'' 

" Ay, my lady," answered the old man, with a kindly 
smile ; " Bniin's chosen thee with all his heart, I'll be 
bound ; but none the less you've bin picked out and 
brought to him, and put into his hands, with none to 
meddle or make betwixt you. The love of your poor 
young heart has been directed to'arts him, so as you've 
not chosen anybody else ; not even Sir George Vigors, as I 
was afeard of at one time. It's not Bruin's doings or 
thine. It minds me of one of our hymns, to be found in 
the second verse — 

'"Why hast thou cast onr lot 

Id the same age and place ? 
And why together brought. 

To see each other's face ! 
To blend with softest sympathy, 
And mix our friendly souls in Thee !' " 

He recited the lines slowly, with a sing-song intonation, 
his hand swinging to and iro to measure the time. As 
soon as he had finished them, he urged us to be seated at 
his fbeside, and himself took a position opposite, where his 
delighted eyes could rest upon us both. 

" And thee'rt going to the Parliament House," he con- 
tinued, in a musing voice, ^' and thee'lt stand before the 
Ejng on his throne. It's a fine thing, master. I can re- 
member sorrowing sore when thou were bom. Eh I to 
see thee going to Parliai^ent, and going to be married to a 
wife ! I reckon Rachel is heart- weU i^ow, as far as this 
world goes. And you'll be happy, too, my lady, if Bruin's 
thankfulness to you can make any woman happy." 
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lNir# y(m MUtr to oa,. Toa are growing old enon^ to 
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leave off yonr toilsome work. You know the lodge at the 
Cradley side of the park, with a coppice behind it, where 
you can hear the birds singing aU day, and see the squirrels 
amongst the branches from your own door. Would not 
that be better than being down in the pit ? And we 
should see you very often ; you would open the gate for 
Mr. Clive every day as he goes to the works." 

He listened to, and pondered over my words with a 
mild light in his eyes, and an almost imperceptible shaking 
of his snow-white head. 

" I should na know what to make of myself," he an- 
swered ; " there would na be a stroke of work to do, and 
I should miss the rackling of the pit- chains, and Tve bin 
used to hearken to them from the time I was a little lad 
toddling after my mammy. Besides, I'd ha' to give up my 
preachin', and meetin' for prayer. I should be living like 
a lazy hound. No, no ; I'll stay as I am till I canna keep 
myself, and then I'll not be above taking help from thee, 
my lady." 

" You might have preaching in your own kitchen, 
Simeon," I lurged, persuasively; "there is a very large 
kitchen, with a grand chimney-place ; and Mr. Clive and 
I would come sometimes on a Sunday afternoon to hear 
you preach — we would, indeed ; and we would sit in the 
chimney-comer, just as we are now opposite to you. Who 
can tell but you would induce Mr. Clive to become a 
preacher as well ?'* 

" You are laughing at me," he said, " but Bruin ud 
make a rare preacher. He spoke at the 'lection as easy 
as I use my pick-axe, and I've bin at it all my life. But 
if you would na mind hearkening to a bit of a sermon 
from me, I've a thing or two to say, only Fm not ready 
with my tongue at all times. I think, maybe, I can find 
the words in my Bible, if you'll wait a minute." 

He put on his large horn spectacles, and drew his Bible 
towards him, turning over the leaves with a reverent air, 
until he found the place he looked for, and read some 
verses to himself in a half-audible whisper. 

" That's it l** he exclaimed ; " * as the Lord the church.' 
That's thy duty, Bniin. Love thy wife, as Christ also 

A A 
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lored the clmrch, and gave Himself for it. IVe thought 
at times as I could ha* done it if it had been the Lord's 
will to try me ; but I dinna know. If the church is as 
fractious and tedious to Him as many a woman is to her 
husband, He knows what it is, and He saw fit not to put 
the burden upon me. Yet I should ha* liked to try how 
near I could come to it. Eh ! but it*s a great saying ! 
Think of it, my lad I Thee'rt to love, and nourish, and 
cherish her like the Lord ! Think of His long-suffenng, 
and His watchfulness, and His loving kindness, and His 
never slumbering in His care for her, and never being weary, 
and never refusing to forgive her, and always seeking her 
first when she's turned away from Him. Thy wife is to be 
the apple of thine eye, Bruin, for so the church is to the 
Lord. Her name is to be graven upon thy hand, for so 
is the church upon the Lord's hands. Thou must be a sun 
and shield to her ; and when you're both in the wilderness, 
weary and full of sorrow, she must lean upon thee, as the 
church leans upon her Beloved. I should ha' liked to do 
it as far as I could. But art thou giving thyself, thy very 
self, Bruin, to her — all thy thoughts and secrets into her 
heart? It ud be only to win her to thee altogether. 
Dimna be afeard of her knowing all. Bruin." 

" Simeon," replied Mr. Clive, " you know almost as 
certainly as I do that I never loved any woman before. 
And that Mrs. Clive has my perfect love and trust now, I 
assure you as heartily as I do her. I could not have loved 
her better under any possible change of our circimistances; 
and she believes it." 

" I believe it," I said. " But, Simeon, it is my turn now. 
Tell me my duty." 

" I need na," he answered, with a. quiet smile of humour, 
" there's no mystery about the wife's duty. * Let the wife 
see she reverence her husband,' and there's an end of it. 
It's a easy thing to be a woman." 

I was ready to answer Mr. Olive's laugh, as well as 
Simeon's assertion, when the clock behind us, which bad 
given warning unheeded, struck the hour of four, and 
reminded us of Simeon's projected attendance at the tea- 
meeting. Mr. Clive rose hastily, and said it was time for 
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US to be going homewards. "The Lord love you and 
shine upon you," said Simeon, falteringly, " and give you 
joy one with the other. Bruin, I could na have loved thee 
nor prayed for thee more if thee'dst bin my own lad." 

" And I," replied Mr. Clive, " would rather a hundred 
times have called you father, Simeon, and worked side 
by side with you in the pit, than be as I am — the son of 
John Clive, and the owner of Cradley and Underdale." 

The old man sighed deeply, and looked sorrowfully at 
him ; while both faces gathered the gloom of some swiftly 
remembered past, which clouded with painful memories 
the brightness of the present. Mr. Clive led me up into 
the road, and bidding me walk slowly on until he ^ould 
overtake me, returned to Simeon, who stood in his door- 
way. The cottage was soon hidden from my view by a 
jutting cinder-hill; but though I walked slowly and 
loitered, I reached the chapel, where the tea-meeting was 
already begun, before Mr. Clive appeared in the road. I 
stayed at the chapel gate for some minutes, listening to the 
busy murmur of voices within, and talking to such of the 
people about whom I knew, but still as I looked back, 
neither Mr. Clive nor Simeon came in sight, and at length 
I retraced my steps to Cradley Hollow. 

Both of them were standing yet at the cottage door 
deep in conversation ; but Mr. Clive's watchful eyes de- 
tected me as soon as I turned the cinder-hill, and he left 
Simeon immediately, and met me before I could return to 
them. His face, as he approached me, was stern, and 
gloomy, and grey, with a set purpose in its expression of 
doing something at once hateful and inevitable. Behind 
him, stiQ standing on his own poor threshold, was Simeon, 
with his face turned -anxiously towards us. with his white, 
uncovered head gleaming like snow with the rays of the 
setting sun glistening upon it. 

" Rhoda," said Mr. Clive, with a hasty dive into my 
wondering eyes, whose gaze he dreaded to meet, for he 
looked away again instantly towards Simeon, " I am keep- 
ing a secret from you." 
' " Yes, I know you are," I said, calmly. 

" You know 1" he exclaimed, " how do you know ? 

aa2 
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How much do you know ? Ehoda, for pity's sake tell me 
everything." 

" Bruin," I answered, " I am not so dull as to be igno- 
rant that you, and Simeon, and Mrs. Ash worth, dhare 
some secret between you, but I am sure you will tell it to 
me when I have a right to know all that concerns you. 
What it is I never tried to guess. You would teU me at 
once if it had only to do with yourself, or if it was of any 
consequence to me. I trust you implicitly, Bruin." 

" And you have never tried to find out our secret ?" he 
said, in a voice of profoimd wonder and compassion. 

" Mr. Mitchell has done his best," I replied, gaily, "and 
of late it has been droll enough to listen to his conjectures, 
because you will tell me yourself some day. And oh! 
Bruin, be sure if it is a sad secret, a burden, and sorrow, 
and snare, as Simeon says, your wife will only love you 
the more for it." 

I had laid my hand upon his, and looked up into his 
deep eyes, which were flashing with tenderness and pity, 
and yet with a duU shadow of trouble behind all; but 
when I finished speaking, he put my hand gently away. 

"I shall never tell you," he said ; " my darling, it would 
be impossible for me to tell you, either now, or when you 
are my wife. But you can hear it from Simeon ; he has 
my fiill permission to disclose it alL I was consenting to 
fetch you back when you came in sight." 

He moved aside for me to pass him, but the look of 
despair he cast upon me arrested my steps. 

" Are you not coming with me ?" I asked, anxiously. 
*' Don't you wish me to know it. Bruin ?" 

"Wi^ you to know it?" he echoed, with a dreary 
smile, which made my heart ache. " No, no, Rhoda, if I 
thought that it would abate your happiness one fraction to 
remain ignorant of it, I would tell you myself. But I 
know that if you hear it, it will plunge you into the same 
doubt, and difliculty, and perplexity, from which I thought 
I had escaped at last. If there was any possibility of your 
ever learning it from any other source, I would not expose 
you to the chance of discovery when there would be no 
remedy in your power ; but you never will, you never can 
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know it, except from Mrs. Ashworth or Simeon. From 
me, you never shall. Simeon cannot understand that 
there is any risk in revealing it to you ; he believes that 
it would be best and wisest ; but I know more of human 
nature, and more of you, than he does. Yet I cannot in 
tbe slightest degree foretell what effect the knowledge of it 
would have upon you ; though but a few minutes ago you 
said I knew you better than you knew yourself. For 
Grod*s sake, Rhoda, don't ask me any questions — I will 
answer none. There is Simeon ; he is waiting to tell you 
everything. Go to him, and do not torment me with that 
look of pain and scrutiny." 

But how could I help looking while his face, the only 
face in the world I cared to watch narrowly, was being 
furrowed and clouded by feelings which I could not 
fathom ? I wanted, I had been waiting patiently, to read 
the inner pages of his life's story, and now he forbade my 
curiosity, and assured me that there were hidden chambers 
in his memory where he would never admit me. I paused 
for a little while, striving to obey him, and to keep my 
unruly eyes from wandering to his face, and then I asked, 
falteringly, 

" Bruin, will you not tell me when I am actually your 
wife, and nothing can come between us ?" 

"Never then," he answered, grinding the gravel under 
his feet, and looking steadfastly into my eyes ; " never, if 
you become my wife ; neither shall Simeon Ford, then. 
Yon are free yet, completely your own mistress, and I 
would not lift up my little finger to keep you from going 
to him. But once my wife, and I shall see to it that you 
have no chance of finding it out. Simeon himself is bound 
by a solemn promise to tell it to you only while you are 
free. Decide, Rhoda — quickly, if you can." 

" If you would only decide for me whether I ought to 
know it !" I cried, in distress and anxiety. 

" No harm can come of you not knowing, my darling," 
he said, *' no harm or wrong whatever now. It is a worn- 
out, exhausted, dying secret ; a burden which is falling 
from me, and will never bow down my heart again. Stay; 
do not think me hasty or harsh with you. You are more 
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precious to me than I can tell, and I wish to keep eyery 
trouble away from you, and this thing would be a trouble. 
If I read your nature rightly, you would not reveal it to 
anyone else, but it would rsuikle and canker in your own 
heart, and eat away your happiness.'* 

" But you," I said, " are not happy. You will not let 
me share your troubles and cares." 

" Nay," he answered, " I told you the secret is worn 
out ; its venom was destroyed as soon as I found the anti- 
dote. I shall have neither care nor trouble, except sach 
as you shall share, when I have you. But you must 
imderstand clearly that, imless you make yourself ac- 
quainted with this matter before our marriage, I shall take 
diligent measures, measures that will be effectual, to pre- 
vent you doing so afterwards. Neither must it ever be 
mentioned between us. It must be a thing which has 
never been. It will be so to me, in effect, and I shall 
cease to remember it, save at rare intervals." 

" But it will affect me," I objected ; " I could not help 
thinking of it. Bruin, I am no angel ; I am but a woman." 

"Dear child," he said, "you have strength of mind 
enough to decide, and to abide by your decision. I think 
it is safer, and happier, and wiser for you to content your- 
self with ignorance ; if it were otherwise, no consideration 
of myself would prevent me disclosing it to you. Simeon 
believes that it would only so affect you, that it would 
establish the firmest trust between us for evermore ; but I 
cannot judge, though I have known and studied you so 
long. It has been a wretched burden to him and me, and 
I do not want it to pass over to my Rhoda." 

I hesitated irresolutely for some minutes in troubled 
self-consultation. Mr. Clive told me that Simeon was 
anxious to communicate this secret to me, and believed 
that it would more firmly establish my trust in Bruin. It 
was not difiicult to guess that it referred principally to 
Mrs. Ashworth, and that whatever guilt might be in it was 
hers only ; but then a knowledge of crime in her would 
not materially alter the opinion I had already entertained 
of her. Besides, the haunting consciousness of a secret 
between us, when we were married, could not fail to work 
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&tally against our mutual confidence. More than this, 
Mr. Olive owned that he could not judge how it would 
affect me ; and of one thing I was certain — that it could 
never set me against him, nor blind me to his tried good- 
ness. I loved him so truly, that I could venture to know 
anything which concerned his life, either past, present, or 
future. I would go and hear this thing, and come back to 
him to prove, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that my 
love was based upon no foundation that could be moved. 

I took a few steps from him towards Simeon, who was 
still looking earnestly our way, and who hastened to meet 
me as I turned in his direction. But my heart had not 
courage to go on. The words of warning which Mr. Clive 
had spoken seemed to bum in my brain. ^^ It will plunge 
you into the same doubt, and difficulty, and perplexity, 
from which I thought I had escaped at last." "You would 
not reveal it to any one else, but it would rankle and 
canker in yoiur own heart, and eat away your happiness." 
There must needs be an alloy to my happiness — I had 
passed through too troubled a life not to have learned this 
— and would it not be wiser to choose the alloy which Mr. 
Clive, who saw them both, pronounced to be the least evil ? 
Simeon was coming nearer to me. Perhaps his first words 
would unseal this fountain of bitter knowledge, and I 
should taste of it almost before I was aware. I turned 
hastily, and running swiftly back to Bruin, seized his arm 
in eager impatience. 

" Let us be quick," I said, " I do not want to know, ' 
unless you choose to tell me yourself. Don't let Simeon 
overtake us and speak to me before we can prevent him." 

Mr. Clive pressed my arm to his side, and looked down 
upon me with a face glowing with the deepest and most 
triumphant tenderness; but he did not move; he even 
seemed upon the point of reasoning with me on the subject. 

" I trust myself altogether to you," I continued ; " I 
am willing for you to decide what is safest and best for 
me. Let us make haste home, Mr. Clive." 

" You shall never repent it," he answered, " but let us 
wait a moment. Simeon is close at hand, and I want to 
speak to him. Simeon, I have told Mrs. Clive that she 
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may Icam from jou the only secret I hsre kept from bcf ; 
ami hHc dodden, of her onrn iree will, thai ihe would nther 
not Jiear wliat you have to tell her.*' 

^^ Ye8," I added, as the old man gazed at me with asto- 
niffhrncnt ; ^^ I do not wish to hear it from joo, either now 
or at any other time." 

^^ Hruin/' said Simeon, earnestly, ''tell her all thysdfj 
my \iuL She'll hear it from you." 

I looked up eagerly to Mr. Clive, but he met my eyes, 
and Nhook his head doubtfully. He ooold not trust me as 
perfectly as I trusted him. 

"Never from me, Rhoda," he answered, monmfally, 
" but until we are married, if that ever be, yon are to 
cfjnMider yourself fully at liberty to ask Simeon for his 
disclosure. After that you must both of yon be silent for 
evermore* You understand, Simeon, my wife is never to 
liave your secret revealed to her." 

We bade Simeon good-bye, and proceeded homewards 
to the Old Hall. If it were possible for Mr. Clive to 
manifest more passionate devotion and rapturous satis&c- 
tion than before, he did so during that evening ; and for 
the time I folt amply compensated for the sacrifice I had 
made of my curiosity to the confidence I reposed in him. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

Mu. Clive had taken his seat in the House of Commons 
(hiring the latter weeks of the session, at the close of 
which there was a dissolution of Parliament, followed by a 
general election, when he was again returned for the 
borough of Sudbury. This second election was little more 
than a formality ; yet it, with the arrangements and pre- 
parations necessarily attendant upon our approaching mar- 
riage, so fully occupied me, that for some time it was not 
(iifiicult to control the impulses of my curiosity, whenever 
1 saw Simeon Ford ; and Mr. Clive seemed almost to mul- 
tii)ly opportunities for testing my resolution to make the 
sacrifice which his decision demanded from me. Simeon 
was constantly crossing my path, and always upon his fiice 
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there was a longiDg and wistful expression, as of one who 
was dumh under compulsion. I knew that one word of 
mine would open his lips ; but, however tempted, I could 
not speak it while the sound of Mr. Olive's voice still 
lingered in my ears, or while I could turn from Simeon to 
look into his significant and triumphant face. 

The news of our betrothal had oozed out among the 
neighbours; and, with the exception of Caroline Vigors 
and Mr. Mitchell, created universal satisfaction. Mary 
Allen's intense deUght kept her in a chronic state of agita- 
tion, and she was either melted into tears, or provoked to 
laughter, by the most trivial causes. My servants wore 
an air of mysterious importance, and became prone to ex- 
change confidential communications, with simpers, and 
becks, and whispers ; and the maid who answered my bell 
was a happy woman and a great authority in those days. 
The Dale people, also, especially the women, lived in an 
atmosphere of pleasurable excitement. The men met their 
master's eye with a glance of intelligent sympathy ; and 
made more laboured salutations than usual to me whenever 
they saw me. As soon as the time fixed for the wedding 
was ascertained, there were a nimiber of private meetings 
held by Mr. Olive's work-people, and an air of impene- 
trable solemnity and taciturnity pervaded ail faces. Mrs. 
Ash worth was in full glory ; for though Mr. Olive would 
not allow her to visit the Old Hall too frequently, he gave 
her unlimited authority to emblazon Burcot with the most 
lavish expenditure for the reception of its young mistress, 
who was to outvie the wealthiest of the local aristocracy 
in the splendour of her establishment. 

As for myself, in spite of every effort, my thoughts 
would travel back to the secresy, and concealment, and 
hurried preparations of my first marriage ; when, with a 
girl's untried hopes, and trembling, ill-defined fears, I had 
found myself on the verge of a great change, beyond which 
all the fiture was shrouded in profound obscurity. I was 
setting my feet, with eyes blindfolded, upon a path of 
which I knew not a single step. I knew nothing of my 
husband's character and his previous life ; nothing of his 
home and kinsfolk, except that he dared not make known 
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his marriage to them ; nothing of my own duties ; and 
nothing of the despotism of a man^s nature, which will 
always bend a woman's into some degree of conformity, or 
drive it into desperate revolt. It was altogether diJBferent 
now. My whole future career lay before me, bathed in a 
clear and splendid light. I had dwelt for months in the 
mansion which was henceforth to be my home, and 
where I was to reign as mistress. The faces that greeted 
me with significant smiles, were the faces of old friends 
and dependents ; while of Mr. Olive's life I had a full and 
complete knowledge— except this one secret. 

He left me in February to return again for me in April 
The fever of curiosity, so long calmed by his presence and 
the confidence which I derived from it, began to bum with 
a smouldering and threatening heat. As soon as he was 
gone, Mrs. Ash worth came daily to the Old Hall to satisfy 
herself that I was well, and to see that my own prepara- 
tions were being carried on properly. I could not keep 
myself from watching her narrowly. It seemed to me that 
I could discern more subtle expression in her sunken eyes 
and furrowed forehead. I studied every word that she 
uttered. I dogged her footsteps about my house. I tried 
how keenly I could probe her by casual remarks, and how 
often I could bring a tremor through her frame, and a 
cloud of fear to her facer, by speaking of Simeon Ford. At 
times I could hardly refrain myself from taunting her with 
the secret belonging to her, which Mr. Olive was fearful of 
my knowing, but which I might learn from Simeon any 
day, if I had only courage enough to ask him for the dis- 
closure. She became conscious at last of the steadiness 
and suspicion of my scrutiny, and now and then a gleam 
of disquietude and defiance shot across her gloomy face, 
followed quickly by a crafty and disconcerting gaze, and a 
remark, either about myself or Mr. Olive, which never 
failed to drive me from her side. 

Almost . every day when Mrs. Ashworth left me, Mr. 
Mitchell came, as if he had watched her departure from 
my house, to ply me with questions, and to seek, by any 
means, to fan the smouldering embers of suspicion, whidi 
I had thought were altogether quenched by the love and 
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confidence I reposed in Bruin. Yet, when Mr. Mitchell 
was whispering in my ear, and bringing to my mind mar- 
vellously small incidents, which had almost escaped my 
notice at the moment, but which had not failed to write 
themselves upon the sensitive table of my memory, I 
could not prevent a chilly shudder of doubt from creeping 
through my spirit — & doubt which I spumed as soon as the 
whispering spy was gone, and for which I did penance by 
writing more trustfully and tenderly to Bruin ; as much to 
pacify my own upbraiding conscience, as to gratify his love. 

Still, from time to time, an irresistible infatuation drew 
me to Cradley Hollow, or to some point in the black and 
dreary landscape from whence I could see Simeon's cot- 
tage, where I could linger, reminding myself with a half- 
reluctant deliberation, that I was still at liberty to ask the 
question, which, when Mr. Clive returned, must be for 
ever unasked. For when he was near me I no longer 
cared to think of anything but what occupied his thoughts; 
nor, if my mind should wander to this forbidden subject, 
could I bear to risk the chance of losing him by the in- 
dulgence of my curiosity. But how would it be after we 
were married ? — when each of us knew that we were 
bound to the other by a tie which neither secret nor 
mystery could unknot ? I looked with prophetic eyes into 
the future, and saw this little cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand, growing until it darkened all our heavens. Would 
it not be the truest wisdom to hear it, and then with per- 
fect confidence, return to Bruin, and tell him with open 
face that I had not been afraid to know anything which 
concerned him ? What surer proof could I give to him, 
after all, of my love ? Once I made some excuse to my- 
self, and climbed the bank of slag, and looked down the 
deep, dark shaft of the pit where Simeon was at work, and 
once in the dusk of evening I knocked at his door with a 
hand so feeble and trembling that he did not hear the 
light tap. My resolution always failed me. Every time, 
when the brief season of conflict and indecision was over, 
my heavy heart reproached itself for its disloyalty to Mr. 
Clive. 

His return, some days sooner than I had expected, put 
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an end to my irresolution. I no longer possessed the op- 
portunity of gratifying my curiosity without his knowledge, 
and the temptation to do so was less when he was beside 
me. Hourly I grew more satisfied to trust myself im- 
plicitly in his hands, and to suffer this mystery to die out, as 
he had said it was doing, unless, when he was fully assured 
of me and of my love for him, he should some day or 
other disclose it to me himself, that no shadow of distanist 
might exist between us. The sacrifice he required of me, 
after all, was not a great one. 

We never spoke of it to one another ; and yet I fancied 
that the thought of it was never very long absent from 
Mr. Clive's mind. He was more moody and abstracted 
than he had been before the day when we had gone 
together to see Simeon Ford ; and I found him often look- 
ing at me earnestly and inquiringly, as if he had some 
question to ask which must remain unspoken. In a few 
days our marriage was to take place, and then, he had said 
it, it must never be mentioned between us. 

Simeon was hanging about the house during all his 
spare hours, with a wistful air, and an expression of 
anxiety upon his honest face; but whenever I caught 
sight of him I hurried back again to Bruin's side, and a 
light — ^the strange triumphant light which I had never 
seen in former times — would kindle in his eyes, as I fled 
from the knowledge of his secret, and chose ignorance for 
his sake. 

But it was to be spoken of openly and freely once more 
between us. One morning, George Vigors came in with 
Mr. Mitchell, as Bruin was still loitering in my parlour 
before going down into the Dale. The faces of both 
gentlemen were grave ; but Mr. Mitchell's was great with 
importance. George rushed at once into the purpose of 
their visit. 

" Clive," he said, " you'll allow IVe a right, if any man 
has, to feel an interest in my cousin Rhoda. I've a ques- 
tion or two to ask you. You needn't go away, Rhoda. 
Mitchell has told me all he has said to you, and it is about 
that I am come this morning. He declares and maintsdns, 
Clive, that there is some secret in your life." 
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" There is in the lives of most men," replied Mr. Clive, 
with no other change of countenance than a smile, which 
was given to me. 

" Yes, yes," said George. " But if you could not tell 
Hhoda, you ought to disclose it to me, as her nearest 
kinsman." 

" Certainly not," answered Mr. Clive. " If I cannot 
confide it to Mrs. Clive, you may be sure it is impossible 
for me to tell it to any human being." 

"But you have a secret!" cried Mr. Mitchell, with an 
eager and significant glance towards me. 

" Yes," he said. 

" And one which would prevent this lady uniting her lot 
to yours in marriage ?" added Mr. MitcheU. 

"Possibly," replied Mr. Clive, with the utmost com- 
posure. 

" There !" exclaimed Mr. Mitchell, turning exultantly 
from George to me. " Now, madam, he is brought to a 
point; he possesses a secret which would prevent your 
luiion with him, and which he withholds from you. 
What do you say now, Sir Greorge? and you, Mrs. 
Clive ?" 

" I knew all this before," I answered, rising from my 
seat, and crossing the hearth to^place myself at Bruin's 
side, whence he looked down upon me with the rarest 
smile of delight. " Mr. Clive told me all this long ago ; 
and he told me, too, that I was perfectly free to possess 
myself of this marvellous secret, if I would ask the only 
oliier person who knows it. Don't suppose that Mr. Clive 
has been deceiving me. Neither Mr. Mitchell nor you, 
George, need trouble yourselves about this affair." 

I looked round upon the three faces of my companions. 
Mr. Mitchell's wore an air of ludicrous chagrin and dis- 
appointment; the expression upon George's was one of 
doubt and dissatisfaction; but Mr. Clive answered my 
brief glance by a look of keen disquietude. 

" I wish to God I had no secret from you, Rhoda !" he 
exclaimed. 

" Then why keep it to yourself?" cried Mr. Mitchell. 
** For Heaven's sake, sir, don't make fools of us all. If 
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there is a floret, make a clean breast of it, and liare done 
with it. I am ready to hear it ; and Mrs. Clive will take 
my word for it, whether it should interfere with your 
marriage or not. It would be a grievous thing, indeed, if 
a m<an could not confess any secret to a clergyman like 
myself." 

An involuntary smile played upon each fiwe as Mr. 
Mitchell spoke with impassioned earnestness ; but it died 
away in a moment, and George became more grave, and 
Mr. Clive more gloomy. 

** Clive," said my cousin, "it is no jesting matter. 
What do we know of your early life ? I cannot counte- 
nance this marriage ; I will not give my consent to it until 
you disclose this secret, or at least give us some solemn 
assurance that if Rhoda knew it, it would not affect her 
feelings towards you." 

There was a profound silence of some moments, while 
Mr. Clive seemed lost in deliberation ; and Mr. Mitchell, 
with his head stretched forward, sat impatiently, his hands 
upon his knees, and his hungry eyes fastened upon Bruin's 
face. As the silence grew insupportable, I laid my hand 
gently upon Bruin's arm to bring back his thoughts, which 
had wandered far away from us. 

"I can do neither," he said with a heavy sigh. "I 
have told Mrs. Clive already that I cannot tell what change 
the knowledge of this thing might work in her. She may 
learn it all from Simeon Ford, but I cannot bring myself 
to run the risk of losing her by my own act. Let her be 
taken from me if I am to lose her. Do not ask me to 
chance everything upon a throw in the dark.** 

" Simeon Ford shall tell me," exclaimed Mr. Mitchell; 
and again the comfortless smile flickered upon Mr. Clive's 
dark features. 

" Simeon Ford has kept the secret too long," he said, 
" to tell it to any one except Mrs. Clive. He is anxious 
to speak to her ; but it is safe from every one else." 

"Good heavens, madam!" cried Mr. Mitchell, "what 
infatuation is this ? You might have made yourself the 
mistress of this secret, and you have refused to do so ! It 
is more than an infatuation ; it is an insanity. I adjure 
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you to come at once with me in search of Simeon Ford, if 
he will reveal this thing only to you." 

" I do not wish to hear it from any one except Mr. 
Clive," I answered. 

" And I shall never tell you," said Mr. Clive, in a voice 
clear and steady, but very low. 

" Do you hear that ?" said Mr. Mitchell ; " he will never 
tell you, Mrs. Clive 1 Think for a moment what it will be 
— the torture, the torment of a secret in your house, upon 
your hearth, in your very heart. Flesh and blood could 
not bear it You will be wretched. Oh ! be warned in 
time. Think of your first miserable marriage; and do 
not enter wilfully upon this until you are sure there is no 
just cause or impediment to your union." 

He was standing before me in an attitude of passionate 
entreaty, with his hand extended, as if to snatch me from 
some imminent danger, while I, half laughing at his impor- 
tunity, and half yielding to the fears which he appealed 
to, stood between him and Bruin, scarcely knowing whether 
to yield to my curiosity or to my love. But a decision 
was not required of me. The door was flung open hastily, 
and Mary entered, with a pale face, suddenly blanched by 
sorrow and terror. 

" There's been an accident in Cradley Hollow Pit," she 
said, sobbing, " and there's come a message from Simeon 
Ford. He wants to see both of you; and he says he 
cannot die in peace unless he does." 

Without an exclamation of surprise or grief, I turned 
to Mr. Clive, and we looked, face to face into, the hidden 
depths of each other's eyes. There was no longer time 
for debate and demur. The secret was dying indeed; 
dying fast ; and, before long, the lips which could unseal 
it might be locked in inviolable silence. The fine, thin 
end of the clue was in my fingers, but it was being drawn 
quickly away from their trembling hold. We were no 
longer lovers, no longer man and woman ; but human 
soids, standing at bay before an inevitable crisis, and 
striving to pierce into the darkness of each other's spirits. 
The light died out of Mr. Clive 's eyes, as the colour 
out of his face, over which there flashed an expression 
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of swiilb decision ; but I could not tell what the decision 
was. 

" Simeon is djdng," said Mary, for none of us spoke; 
and "he hankers after seeing Mrs. Clive once again. 
They've tried to put him off, for they can't bring him up 
out of the pit, but he moans and prays till they couldn't 
deny him any longer. There are three others killed dead ; 
but they think he'll live five or six hours yet, maybe. 
And he says he must see the master and Mrs. Clive." 

" Tell Joseph to have the carriage ready immediately," 
said Mr. Clive, in a dry and husky tone. 

" Bruin I" was all I could utter, in a voice which told 
him that already I was shrinking from the interview to 
which we were summoned. 

" You must go," he said ; "I dare not keep you from 
obeying Simeon now. There will be no danger in going 
down, and I shall be with you. You must go." 

" It is not that," I whispered ; " it's not that, Bruin. 
But wouldn't you rather I stayed at home, while you went 
to Simeon alone ?" 

" Don't tempt me," he cried. " Do you think the devil 
did not bid me choose that, when I was looking into your 
eyes, and saw fear and irresolution stealing over your 
spirit ? It would give us no chance, Rhoda. You would 
remember it against me for ever ; you could not help it. 
I tell you, my darling, I do not know that this will change 
you. Perhaps I am making this secret a hideous bugbear, 
both to you and to myself. We have no right to refuse 
Simeon the consolation of confessing his sin, or sorrow, or 
whatever you may call it, to both of us." 

I could give no attention to George Vigors or Mr. 
MitcheU, for all my thoughts were centred upon the scene 
to which I was being hurried. Whatever might be this 
secret which had haunted me so long, it was about to be 
revealed to me with the solemnity of a communication 
from dying lips. I recoiled from the scene, and all the 
circumstances attending it. My natural apprehension of 
witnessing the approach of death was heightened into 
terror by the idea of the place where I was to witness it: 
the lifeless comrades, the underground darkness, the sudden 
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and great pain of the injured frame. In death, too, Simeon 
would be invested with a strsmge authority ; and his words 
would be words of solemn import, of which I could never 
be forgetful or heedless. Coward-like, I longed to escape 
from the awftil spectacle ; and gloomy forebodings warned 
me not to listen to his dying revelations ; but Mr. Clive, 
who read acutely and accurately the conflict of my spirit, 
maintained his resolution that I must go. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

About the mouth of the pit there was gathered, as usual, 
a crowd of men and women, waiting for the intelligence 
brought up each time any of the colliers ascended in the 
skip, while they recounted to each other the various omens 
which had preceded the calamity, and the efforts the wives 
of the deceased men had vainly made to keep them at home 
that day. In the cabin at the mouth of the shaft sat one 
of the bereaved women, wailing loudly and incessantly, 
with her children crouched roimd her in silence, unable to 
understand fully the cause of her wild lamentations. I 
hesitated in the doorway of the cabin, anxious to speak 
some words of consolation to her, but the skip was ready 
to descend ; a messenger was gone to the engineer to 
enjoin more than ordinary care and regularity, and Mr. 
CHve was waiting to take me down into the mine. 

The skip by which the colliers were lowered to their work, 
was at that time nothing more than a narrow square plat- 
form, which might hold half-a-dozen men, and was sus- 
pended by a hook to the end of the chain. It swayed to 
and fro slightly under the pressure of our first tread, when 
Mr. Clive helped me to step upon it, and took his station 
opposite to me. I felt giddy and faint, and as I glanced 
for an instant into the yawning gulf beneath us, where I 
could see only an appalling depth of darkness, everything 
in the bright daylight around me seemed to whirl. Mr. 
Clive was holding a leathern belt which he had fastened 
round my waist ; but as he perceived my terror, he put his 
strong arm round me with a firm clasp before he gave the 

B B 
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dgnal to descend. In a few moments we were being 
lowered, and the large round orifice above was contracting, 
with its circle of curious faces bending over us with mur- 
murs of wonder and gratitude. The smooth damp walls 
closed around, and the sound of wailing and mourning was 
exchanged for an unearthly stillness, not broken by either 
of us. 

We landed in a region of low-arched passages and sun- 
less caverns, of obscure galleries extending for miles under 
the hamlets and dwellings upon the surSice. Un&niliar 
faces, masked in black, gathered round us as my unsteady 
feet touched the solid ground. I could scarcely see as 
yet, though the darkness of the descent had partially pre- 
pared me for the midnight reigning here ; but I feared to 
look round lest my eyes shoiild &11 upon some ghastly 
evidence of the disaster. A rough voice, broken with 
sobs, cried '^ God bless her r and a subdued shout an- 
swered and sealed the benediction; but the sound was 
hollow, with none of the cheerfulness of a hearty greeting 
in it. They told us that the men had been crushed under 
A heavy mass of coal, and that Simeon still lay near to the 
spot where it had fallen, about a quarter of a mile in the 
interior. We proceeded thither, escorted by a band of 
solemn attendants ; while Mr. Clive, leading me, and care- 
fully helping me over every obstacle, spoke from time to 
time in tones intended to inspire me with new courage. 

An extraordinary excitement took possession of me. 
The low sepulchral vaults ; the stones of darkness which I 
could touch on either hand ; the rugged path, never trod- 
den but by the heavy footsteps of toiling men ; the distant 
and sidlen reverberations which reached my ears; the 
dismal galleries marked out by the feeble glimmer of 
scattered lamps ; the cries issidng from the tomb-like 
recesses, where the miners were again busy with their 
perilous labour ; the thickness of libe solid rocks which 
separated me from the blessed and beloved light ; the bars 
of the earth above and around me, like the walls of a 
prison-house ; the massive tread of our mute procession ; 
and the dread of looking upon a dying man, already 
buried in so terrible a grave, and who had some mystery 
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to impart to me,— everything tended to heighten my 
agitation. 

We turned off from the main road into a still lower and 
narrower siding, which led to the headway where Simeon 
and his comrades had been at work. After threading it 
Gongly for a few yards, we came to a small open space with 
a shelving roof of earth, which was supported by thick 
props of timber. Here, upon a rude bed made of straw, 
with the flannel firocks of his fellow-workmen, lay Simeon 
Ford. The fidnt light which fell upon him from the 
covered lamp hanging near his head revealed a ghastly 
and excruciating £ace, with straining eyeballs and lips 
pinched with agony. At the soimd of our approach a 
miner, who was reading aloud from the Testament, stopped 
to tell him who was coming, and Simeon turned his head 
painfully to the place where we stood. I hastened forward 
and kncdt down beside him. 

" Oh, Simeon I" I cried, " my poor Simeon, my dear old 
friend, you must not die now I Not just now, when I was 
not looking for any sorrow." 

A smile parted his lips for a moment, and with a violent 
effort he rallied his strength to speak. 

"Let everybody go away out of hearing," he said 
earnestly. 

I did not withdraw my gaze from Simeon^s fece, though 
I listened intently to Mr. Olive's voice as he bade the 
people leave us. There was absolute calm in his tones, 
and to hear him speak thus, and to know that he was close 
beside me, reassured me. When he came, after seeing the 
last man disappear along the narrow passage, and stood by 
US, bending over the dying man and me, I slipped my 
trembling fingers into his hand, and leaned my chedk 
against it. But he neither looked at me, nor returned my 
dasp. 

" I dunna know what is right," moaned Simeon, lifting 
tip his eyes to Mr. Clive ; " it's bin a sore secret to thee 
and me. But Grod Almighty has worked it roimd, and it 
seems as if, once I was dead and buried, everybody else 
'ud be happy. But, Bruin, somehow I feel as if I couldna* 
die and her not be told about it. It's come between mj 

bb2 
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soul and God many and many a time ; and it seems be- 
tween us now, for I canna be at peace, or rejoice in Him. 
WeVe been all wrong ; aU wrong. Bruin, lad." 

" Simeon," said Mr. Clive, in his accent of utter com- 
posure, which sounded soothingly in my ears, " I have 
brought Mrs. Clive purposely, that you may tell her alL 
Your peace shall not be disturbed in this hour, either for 
me or Mrs. Ashworth." 

" Grod bless thee, Bruin," he murmured, " always the 
same lad ! Wait a minute or two, and then TU speak. 
Always the same, always !" 

He lay silent for some time, evidently collecting his 
thoughts, and gathering up his scattered strength. Already 
the restlessness of death was upon him, and he turned to 
and fro on his hard bed ; but presently he grew quieter, 
and his face put on a deep solemnity. 

" Thee'lt tell Rachel," he said, " that I tried hard to 
die and keep her secret, after keeping it so long. But it 
seems to me as if I'd been spared a few hours on purpose, 
or why didn't I die in a moment like the rest ? Ki ! I 
should ha' liked to ha' died in the sunshine, if it had been 
His will. It's dark down here ; your faces are so dark I 
can hardly see them. If I'd only died in my own bed, 
and Eachel bin there to close my eyes, after I'd seen all of 
ye clearly in the sunshine !" 

His words broke off into low mutterings which were in- 
audible to us, and his eyelids closed as if he were falling 
into a slumber, but Mr. Clive aroused him. 

" Simeon," he said, in his deep, quiet voice, " you have 
not yet told your secret to Mrs. Clive." 

" Ay, ay ! I thought to stave it off," he murmured, 
" but I canna'. It ought to ha' been told years ago. I'm 
afeard Rachel will almost die too of shame and anger. 
But you mun be good to her, my lady. She was a young 
creature, younger than you when you married Edward 
Clive ; and he took the advantage on her, and she pledged 
to me all the while. Oh, Rachel, Rachel ! why didst t£ee 
forsake thy God and me for him as never loved thee, and 
left thee in the hour of trouble I" 

"Mrs. Clive does not understand you, Simeon," was 
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uttered by Mr. Clive, in the same profoundly calm tones, 
while his hand for an instant grasped mine tightly, and 
was then withdrawn altogether from my hold. 

" She's Bruin's mother," said Simeon ; " he isn't Mar- 
garet's son, but Rachel's. Oh, my God I Rachel Ash- 
worth's son, and John Clive his father !" 

A sudden, uncontrollable exclamation of amazement 
struck upon our ears, but did not reach the dulling ears of 
Simeon. We turned instantly to discover from whom it 
proceeded, and standing immediately behind us, with out- 
stretched head, and face pallid with wonder, was Mr. 
Mitchell. In a moment all of us were motionless ; but he 
was the first to recover himself, and he advanced a pace 
nearer, with his eyes fastened upon Mr. Clive. 

" I came," he began, falteringly, " to administer Chris- 
tian consolation." 

" Keep out of sight," whispered Mr. Clive, with a look 
in his face which caused the clergyman to recoil before it ; 
and then with eyes still averted from me, he bent lower 
down over the dying man. 

" Are you at peace now, Simeon ?" he asked, tenderly, in 
tones which recalled the ebbing soul to one last brief effort 
to live a little longer. " Have you no message but this 
for Rachel to hear?" 

" Tell her," said Simeon, opening his glazing eyes, "tell 
her she must repent, or we shall be parted hereafter as 
well as now. She must repent." 

** She will repent," muttered Mr. Clive, bitterly. 

" Fm at peace now," he continued, speaking with fre- 
quent pauses, " and thee' It be happy. Bruin, at last. Better 
to have no secrets. It's pressed hard on thee at times, 
but it'll press no more. Only my lady'U know it, and 
she'll tell nobody. You mun be very good to Rachel, my 
lady. I kept her secret till I darena' keep it any longer. 
I'd ha' been a better man all my life but for that. But 
we're free now, all of us. Bruin, say * Our Father' to me 
while I'm passing away." 

Slowly and distinctly, with measured utterance Mr. 
Clive repeated the Lord's Prayer, and Simeon's lips moved 
as he repeated the words after him. When the sentence 
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came, " Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us," Simeon broke forth into a triumpliant 
exclamation. 

" I forgave her freely, and loved her all along," he said, 
'' though she couldna* ha' trespassed more agin me. That's 
how the Lord 'ull do to me." 

He spoke no more, nor did Mr. Clive continue the 
prayer. His face, regaining the placidity that had been 
wont to dweU upon it, assumed also an austere and solemn 
beauty; and his eyes, through which the liberated sonl 
gazed for the last time, looked upwards, as if he could see 
beyond the low, dark roof. He saw us no longer, the 
forgetfulness of death had passed over him, and we were 
swept away from his thoughts. As I knelt yet beside 
him, and at Bruin's feet, there came a feeble sobbing and 
fluttering of the breath upon his lips ; and I felt myself 
suddenly lifted up by Bruin's strong arms, and borne 
rapidly along the passage, which had led us to Simeon's 
death-bed. 

It had not been possible for my mind to grasp the M 
meaning of the secret which had been revealed by Simeon's 
dying lips. As yet a sense of awe alone pervaded mj 
spirit, and my thoughts were centred upon the idea of 
having beheld death for the first time. But this vague 
but sublime apathy was not permitted to last, though I 
might have gathered strength in it. Mr. Clive released 
me from his hold at the entrance of the cutting, where a 
number of men were in waiting to whom he gave a few 
brief orders concerning Simeon ; and as he stayed to" speak 
to them, Mr. Mitchell advanced, and offered me his arm 
with ill-timed officiousness. 

" Stand back," said Mr. CHve, fiercely. " No man shall 
meddle between us, tiU I have heard Mrs. Olive's senti- 
ments from her own lips." 

I shivered helplessly, and leaned my head against his 
arm as he stood beside me ; but he did not move it to place 
it round me for support ; only his voice, as he continued 
to issue his directions, was less steady and imperious, and 
sounded as though for a moment he had bent his head 
down towards mine. We walked on to the opening of the 
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shaft in a silence as deep as the shadows around us ; and I 
shuddered at both. When we reached the skip Mr. Clive 
lifted me on to it, and taking his place beside me, gave the 
signal to ascend. In the darkness and solitude, while I 
was trembling with a host of fears, I felt him draw me 
closer to him, and press his lips upon my forehead ; but 
when the light of day shone upon us from afar, and I 
could look up into his face, I found in it no expression of 
passion, no agitation of wavering hope, but only a grey, 
earnest, patient, and resolute endurance. 

The Hght was garish, streaming towards us in level 
rays from the unclouded sun, which was setting brightly. 
Every object was too distinctly marked by it, for it fell 
only upon dreary and desolate scenes. The forms and 
features of the people who surrounded us were coarse and 
ignoble, embruted by the rude labour and vtdgar cares, 
from which the dead man below had escaped into a divine 
repose. I felt shocked and repelled by them. The women 
who pressed round me with noisy gratitude, spoke in loud, 
shrill voices ; but their words could not penetrate to my 
brain. I wanted to be away, alone, where I could begin 
to think coherently. 

They made way for me to pass at a signal from Mr. 
Clive, and I walked on homewards, as in a dream, with 
Bruin following me at a few paces. My footsteps grew 
steady ; but rapid almost to running, as I fled along the 
dusty road, under the blighted hedges. My speed seemed 
to account to me for the throbbing of my heart, and the 
deep-drawn sighs that came to my lips ; yet I knew that if 
the sound of the tread behind me could only cease, I should 
sit down helplessly by the road-side, and let sobs and heart- 
throbs have their way. I felt myself pursued by that 
haunting footstep which did not seek to overtake mine. 
Presently home rose before me. If I could only gain the 
porch, and enter the hall without exchanging word or look 
with Mr. Clive, I should be content. I did not dare to 
speak to him until I had time to think. 

The massive door was closed, and my trembling hands 
could only play nervously with it. They were lifted 
gently ofE the heavy handle, and the door was pushed 
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open for me, but Mr. Clive did not address himself to me. 
I heard him call for Mary, and when she came, teU her 
to accompany me to my room, and attend to my wants. 

I accepted Mary's help mechanically, as she removed 
my bonnet and shawl, and brushed my disordered hair, 
and replaced my soiled dress with one, which she said, as 
if to interest me, was a favourite with Mr. Clive. She 
talked soltly and volubly without a pause upon every topic 
but the accident. At last I drew myself away from her 
busy hands, and throvdng myself upon the floor in the same 
attitude of utter abandonment that had marked my despair 
when Dora died, I hid my face from her eyes. She came 
and laid her hand caressingly upon my arm. 

" My dear," she said, " if Simeon Ford is gone, it is well 
with him." 

" Yes, Mary," I answered. 

"Then come downstairs to the master," she urged; "I 
cannot bear to see you so cast dovni, and he looked like 
death himself when he came in. Dear, dear ! Do come 
down. Mr. Clive will know how to comfort you better 
than I can." 

" I wish to be quite alone for a little while," I replied. 
"Leave me." 

Drearily and sadly I looked roimd as she closed the 
door. The solitude and the hour were come for which I 
had been longing since Simeon had spoken his secret ; but 
now I listened for some welcome interruption which would 
be a truce in the conflict into which I must enter. I 
wondered whether Mr. Clive was gone home to Burcot, 
and I stole to the door, and held it ajar for a minute or 
two. Below there was no sound to tell of his presence ; 
and I recoUeoted that I had left him standing at the hall 
door, as if he could not enter my home unasked. But 
whether the same roof covered us or not, I must begin to 
deliberate without him, and against him. It were httle 
comfort could I know that I was vdthin reach of his 
counsel, when it was not possible for me to seek it, or for 
him to give it. 

My head was aching and my limbs were weary; but 
what was their dull pain to the heavy vnretchedness of my 
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spirit, wliich could scarcely rouse itself to ask what ailed 
it? It had witnessed a fellow spirit passing into the 
impenetrable mystery ; taking the first step towards scaling 
the insuperable barriers, where the body must be left 
behind as a worthless burden ; it had listened to the last 
word of human speech, syllabled by freezing lips : but this 
was not the sorrow which made it torpid, with the numb- 
ness of one upon whom a sudden and biting &ost had 
fallen, and who wished to sleep a sleep from which there 
would be no rude awaking. 

Bachel Ashworth's son ! I repeated it over and over 
again, each time with greater wonder and reluctance. He 
knew what I had always thought of him, how 1 had trusted 
in him and looked up to him, and in my homage to him 
placed myself afar off, as one unworthy to stand side by 
side with him in his goodness. And he had never once, 
by word or look, betrayed that his real self was other than 
what I believed it. He had deceived me by every action, 
and in every moment of our long knowledge of each other ; 
from the hour when he foimd me a fainting girl in the 
death-room of his brother, until the message came to us — 
" Simeon is dying, and cannot die in peace unless he sees 
you both." 

His real self I I had thought so confidently that I knew 
it better than any other human being. And what had I 
cared for his low birth, and boyish toils, and social dis- 
advantages ? He had risen above them by his own might, 
and skill, and indomitable perseverance ; and to my mind 
they clustered about him as honours ; while he stood forth 
a self-made man, surrounded by riches and power, the 
fervent blessings of the poor, and the well-earned esteem 
of the wealthy. I had felt no chilling uneasiness when he 
talked to me of his plebeian fether, of his days of labour 
and nights of hard study ; rather I had gloried in them 
and in him, and rendered to him a reverence which I 
could never have given to mere rank and riches alone. I 
had r^arded him as a hero — my hero. But if he were 
Eachel Ashworth's son — base-bom, illegitimate — the whole 
tenor of his life, which might have been redeemed from 
any other stain by its beneficences and usefulness, had 
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been a lie. He had laid dishonest hands upon his brotWs 
birthright. For the sake of the &ir fame of himself and 
of his mother, both forfeited by her crime, he had offried 
on a vast fraud upon society, and violated every principle 
of justice and conscience. 

No, not every principle of conscience. Conscience had 
been ever at work, undermining his fair projects of self- 
aggrandizement. Now I had the key to all the perplexing 
enigmas of his conduct. His unbounded indulgence and 
reckless liberality to Edward had been nothing but a com- 
promise with conscience ; the extorted surrender to his 
brother as a gift of the wealth which was his own by 
right. Here, too, was the secret of his resolution never to 
marry ; and I was persuaded that he would have held by 
that resolution agiunst every prompting of passion. As 
long as Edward Clive lived, no woman on earth could 
have broken down his stem resolve, that he would hare 
no heir but his brother. But he had doomed his brother 
to the position of an expectant heir when he ought to hare 
enjoyed the security of a possessor; hence those wild 
extravagances, those alternations of spirit, that profligate 
excess in luxury, which seemed to be his only at the whim 
of another, the meanness, the selfishness, the duplicity, and 
hypocrisy which had degraded and unmanned Edward 
Clive. Place Edward in his rightful station ; make him 
the master, with a host of dependents for whose welfare he 
must think and act ; secure to him the means of legitimate 
enjoyment; let him stand among his equals, not as the 
retainer of an elder brother, but as the owner of his fether's 
estates ; make the honour of his father's name and house to 
rest upon his individual character — ^let Bruin Clive do this, 
and see if his spendthrift, dissipated, and profligate brother 
would not stand before the world a difEerent man. 

I reasoned as though Edward were alive, and the wrong 
could be set right by a late restitution. But death had 
cut ofE for ever the last chance for Bruin's atoning for his 
crime. Edward's rights had passed on to me, and then to 
my child. Memory cited swift and bitter witnesses against 
Bruin Clive. That dawn of satisfaction and relief which 
I had seen upon his face as he gazed upon his dead brother; 
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his strange emotion when he learned that I was his law* 
folly-married wife (alas, he would have rejoiced then in 
iDj shame and betrayal !) ; the introduction to the house- 
hold at Burcot as its mistress ; Mrs. Ashworth*s inexpli- 
cable rage, and her redoubled fury and hatred when she 
learned that I was to be a mother ; the mimificent provi- 
sion made by the usurper for his brother's widow, and the 
recognition of Dora as his heiress — ^I comprehended it all 
now. And then, as I thought of Dora, I understood how 
he could not have married even me while she lived, without 
depriving her of her just inheritance ; — ^this was the reason 
finr his flight to the Continent, to put himself out of the 
way of temptation. As poignant as the thought that my 
diabonour would have been no grief to him, was that of 
Dora's death having released him from the scruples, tardy 
and mistimed, which had withheld him from the full 
enjoyment of his crime. But when every claim centred in 
me, then he could satisfy both his conscience and his love. 
I recalled the words he had once uttered — " The problem 
of my life is solved, and you are the solution. You knit 
together ravelled interests. The past is compensated, and 
the future is crowned by you." 

Alas for that past ! those years of deep, heartfelt, devout 
gratitude, when I had been wont to think of him with an 
almost painful sense of thankfulness ! Even now I could 
not shake off the feeling that I owed everything I possessed 
to him. All these years I had been building for myself a 
sure sanctuary, founded, as I thought, upon a rock, where 
I could seek shelter should storms come athwart the sun- 
shine of love and gladness in which we were basking. 
But the storm had risen suddenly, and my sanctuary was 
de^>oiled, its strength a delusion, and its glory tarnished 
wili felsehood and guile. Yet more bitter than the up- 
rooting of gratitude was the shipwreck of faith. Every 
one was evil — Eachel Ashworth unchaste; Bruin Clive 
dishonourable; and even Simeon Ford, simple-hearted 
and pious, an accomplice in robbing the orphan and the 
widow of their rights. Life was full of treachery and 
cruelty, and I had to front it alone. Every man's hand 
was against his brother. There was no more love and 
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friendship; no more trust and faith: no heart to lean 
upon ; no arm to uphold me. Frigid isolation and chilling 
suspicion would lay their deadly fingers upon every 
emotion of my nature. Once more the death of my loving 
and innocent child smote upon me as a new and inconsol- 
able sorrow. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

My painful reverie was at last broken by a message from 
Mr. Clive that he must see me that evening before he left. 
Mary regarded me with anxiety as I roused myself to the 
dreaded exertion of meeting him. Mr. Clive looked 
wretchedly ill, she remarked, but not so pale and miser- 
able as I did ; she hoped that we shoiild comfort one 
another. 

I went into the sitting-room slowly, wondering how lie 
would receive me. He was seated in his own chair upon 
the hearth, with his eyes bent upon the floor, as if lost in 
deep thought ; and he did not move upon my entrance, 
though the door slipped from my nervous hand, and closed 
behind me with a sharp bang. But when, instead of ad- 
vancing nearer, I remained at the other end of the room, 
only resting for support against the back of a chair, lus 
face grew whiter and more rigid, and the deep furrow 
between his heavy eyebrows became more sunken. 

** You sent for me, Mr. Clive ? What do you want?" 

" Want ! I want everything !" 

Such bitter shame and wretchedness and utter loss of 
hope dwelt upon his face, which I had so long looked upon 
and studied with eyes that loved every change in its ex- 
pression, that it appealed to my pity with a force no words 
could have possessed, and I turned away my eyes, lest I 
should yield to the influence he had gained over me. 

" Rhoda," he said, " I can meet you with no vain prayers. 
This was what I dreaded if you heard my secret. You 
have been thinking for the last two hours. So have I. I 
wait to hear the result of your thoughts." 

" I am not ready to speak to you yet," I answered. 
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"You must,'* he said, vehemently; "I want to know 
^our thoughts now, before you have learned how to conceal 
bhem. What your decision must be I knew beforehand. 
[ am prepared to give you up— what else could I expect 
vrithout madness ? Would to Heaven I could go mad 
altogether, and forget everything !'' 

** Mr. Clive," I replied, " it is impossible for us to speak 
calmly to one another just now. I have scarcely assured 
myself that all this is real. Do you suppose I can reason 
and decide quietly while I suffer the agony of finding my 
trust betrayed ? There is no life without faith, and I 
believed in you implicitly and religiously. I had not a 
shadow of doubt or mistrust about you. You know it. 
It was Mrs. Ashworth I suspected. Until last night I 
should have obeyed you as though you had been more than 
human.'* 

" Until last night !" he repeated. 

" Yes,** I said. " Last night there came a tremor across 
you. Your schemes were not quite secure ; they could 
not be until I was unalterably yours — until you had the 
authority and power of a husband over me ; and some 
prophetic foreboding troubled you. You said it seemed a 
life-time yet till our marriage-day, and you could scarcely 
bear the strain of suspense any longer ; you wanted to be 
married, you said, without any of the parade that is in 
preparation. Suppose I had gone with you and Mrs. Ash- 
worth this morning, as you proposed, your secret might 
have been revealed to me — but you would have been safe; 
your credit, position, and wealth would not have been for- 
feited. It was reasonable to urge me to shorten the season 
of danger to yourself and Mrs. Ashworth. I could almost 
— almost, Mr. Clive — wish that I had yielded. A little 
more anguish of disappointment, a deeper sense of irrepar- 
able injury, would have been mine, and would have 
separated us for ever ; but you would have secured what 
you prize, what you have sold yourself for. As it is, we 
are both losers." 

"It was a mere lover's rhapsody," he said, with bitter 
emphasis. " Such as I might have uttered to you any day 
for the last six months." 
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" A lover's rhapsody," I answered, " but with shrewd 
reason in it. You designed to do me justice by this mar- 
riage ; to place me in the position which you knew to be 
my own by my inherited claims. I believe you had some 
poor love for me blending with your conscientious scruples; 
but if I had been very different to what I am, I was the 
only woman you could marry without an utter violation of 
your conscience. Conscience has been a costly and painful 
burden to you. It was a marriage of atonement and con- 
venience to you ; to me it was one of pure, imalloyed love 
and trust. Think what it would have been to me to dis- 
■cover, as your wife, that your life had been false from first 
to last. You asked me once if I could lay aside all con- 
siderations of birth. K you had been the poorest child of 
the poorest parents in the land, not a thought of contempt 
would have risen against you in my heart. But I, who 
have been an English wife and mother, I own that I have 
a deep-rooted, honest r^ard for legitimate birth." 

'^ The bastard son of a collier !" he ejaculated to himself. 

" Yet, it is not that," I continued ; " that weighs nothing 
with me, compared to the wrong and dishonour you have 
heaped upon yourself, Mr. Clive. I loved you because I 
believed you to be a true and noble man. Every person 
and ever3rthing about me seemed to bear the impress of 
your superior nature. You made me see my own defects: 
you helped me to grow earnest and courageous for the 
duties of life ; it was you who taught me my duties towards 
my people and my family and my child, and you kept me 
gently in the performance of them, so that my conscience 
was clear and peaceful It was no wonder t^at I loved 
you. I mentioned your name in my prayers with tears 
that were almost tears of pride at the very footstool of Grod. 
I reverenced you beyond feeble words, like mine, to tell. 
And now, suddenly, without a syDable of preparation, 
without any prophetic foreboding like your own, I am 
compelled to despise you — not for being what you said, 
but because, knowing that you were such, you conspired 
to deprive your young orphan brother of his just inherit- 
ance, and thrust him into a state of precarious dependence, 
-which was no less than a hot-bed for his vices." 
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" Good God, Rhoda," he cried; "kill me at once." 

"You would have me speak," I said, sorrowfully. "I 
am not talking at random, Mr. Clive. Look at your own 
life. Success even to surfeit, until I have heard you wish 
for a disaster. Honour and reputation, and &ir fame, 
against which not a whisper of scandal was breathed. 
Authority and control over himdreds of men, who were 
devoted to you. Talent and a strong mind, and the plea- 
sures of intellect. Friendship where you deigned to seek 
it, and love when the time was come that I could give it, 
and you could taste it in its ripeness. Even death has 
served you well : it placed me in your hands ; me, whom 
you said you would have chosen out of all the world ; it 
threw me a helpless and dependent girl upon your care, 
and when I had grown and developed into such woman- 
hood as was suited to you, it took away the only barrier 
between you and your coveted happiness. Widowed and 
childless, as divorced from my first marriage as I could 
become, yet the representative of a husband and child, 
both of them wronged by you, I was the only woman whom 
you could marry ; yet by the crowning fortime of your 
life, the one above all others whom you would have chosen 
had you been free." 

" Do you describe all this to me, Rhoda, to show me 
how much I have lost ; and from what a height to what a 
depth I have fallen?" he asked. 

** No," I replied ; " but I was contrasting Edward's life 
with yours. Everything was against him. Yet it was 
not you alone who wronged him. This day my sin 
towards him returns upon me. 1 defrauded him of a 
wife's love. Surely if I had felt for him as I did for you 
yesterday, I should have won him from the depths of 
degradation. But I, too, married him only for my own 
sake, to escape from present poverty. It is to-day that I 
am punished and widowed ; cast out from love, and faith, 
and gladness. Keep the wealth you have forfeited your 
honour for, Mr. Clive. I will not receive it from you with 
its curse and blight ; and let me go away where I shall 
never hear the name of Clive again." 

I had moved farther away from him, not daring to 
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meet his eye, or feel the touch of his hand, lest the weak 
woman's love within me should triumph over my righteous 
anger and resolution ; and now that I had finished speak- 
ing, I hid my face in my hands, while I listened in fear 
for the sound of. Mr, Clivers voice, which had always 
swayed me irresistibly by its clear and persuasive tones. 
Every nerve thrilled as he began to answer me. 

^^ And now, Hhoda," he said, so calmly that it startled 
me to hear him speak thus ; " it is my turn to describe to 
you what this day has done for me. Instead of the honour I 
had earned hardly for myself, I am branded with an indelible 
stigma of disgrace. This morning I possessed all that the 
heart of man might wish for, everjrthing that could delight 
me was summed up in you, and you were mine. I knew 
that you had gifted me with a rare treasure of trust and 
love. I saw it in every gleam of your eyes, and heard it 
in every tone of your voice. This was my wealth — mj 
own honour and your love. What else do I care for ? I 
have never appropriated the riches that passed through my 
hands. What I have stolen was a name and a place in 
the world ; I cared nothing for the paltry wealth. Bnt I 
lose you, and with you all the gladness and joy that were 
mine only this morning. A few hours ago I took yon in 
my arms, and you did not hide your face from my kisses. 
Now I dare not advance a step towards you ; you recoil 
from me. My unutterable love gives me no right to draw 
near to you.'' 

" I could say many things to you," he resumed, after a 
pause; "many things in palliation of my conduct, which 
you would admit. Knowing your temperament as I do, I 
could work upon it until you pardoned me; ay, and 
restored me to your affection. Your heart has been 
tinder my control too long, and yielded too sweet a har- 
mony to my touch for me to be ignorant of my power. 
And if none but you had heard Simeon's dying words, it 
should be so ; the secret should be stifled and deadened in 
the luxury of love. But it cannot be ; it will be made 
known to the world. You shall not be made the butt of 
public scorn ; I will not link my infamy to your name — 
your name, which is dearer to me than any other words 
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of human speech. You are, and will be, Hhoda Olive, of 
Buroot ; but not my wife." 

The moment he had spoken there came a quick revulsion 
upon me. I reproached myself for not having asked what 
he had to say in explanation. Instead of using the lan- 
guage of entreaty, he was telling me with his accustomed 
decision and authority that I should not be his wife. I 
&ncied when I entered the room to speak to him, that this 
was my irrevocable resolution also; but the sentence 
from, his lips seemed to own a peculiar and intolerable 
poignancy, and to threaten me with a loss which I could 
not sustain. 

" Mr. Olive," I pleaded, " tell me all you can say in pal- 
liation ; there must be something more for me to hear. Let 
us at least tmderstand one another perfectly now. Simeon 
told me so little ; but he said that we should be happy." 

"He said so, Rhoda, because he could not possibly com- 
prehend the sentiments of a refined and thoughtful woman 
like you. To the poor it is enough that they love one 
another. If I were a banks-man and you a pit-girl, do 
you suppose we should inquire who our parents were? 
Nay, Simeon himself would have married Rachel Ash- 
worth after all, if she would have returned to him. Culti- 
vation and refinement demand their own sacrifices." 

" Why did not Simeon keep his secret a little longer ?" 
I cried ; " why did you compel me to go and hear it ?" 

Before Mr. Olive could answer, the door opened sud- 
denly, and Mrs. Ashworth herself entered, frightened yet 
audacious, glancing quickly from him to me, and noticing, 
with rapid observation, the countenances of both. 

" Is it true that Simeon Ford is dead?" she asked, with 
abrupt eagerness. 

** Quite true," answered Mr. Olive. 

"What is the matter with you?" she continued. "Is 
there anjrthing else the matter ? Bruin, you look ill and 
miserable. Why do you stand there, Rhoda, so far off ? 
Come and comfort him." 

" Oomfort 1" he exclaimed ; " God knows we both need 
comfort. But we cannot give it to one another, mother." 

The strange, new title, terrible in his lips, revealed all. 

c c 
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She uttered a low cry of consternation and despair, as she 
stood within the stiU open door, wringing her hands in 
dismay. Mr. Clive did not speak to her again ; but I left 
my place, where I was leaning against the casement, and 
approached her to close the door, lest ^e should be seen 
or heard by any of my household. As I drew near to 
her she turned and caught me eagerly by the arm. 

" It was him you cared for," she said. " I know what 
is in a woman's heart better than he does. He thinks you 
will hate him, and despise him, and cast him off for my 
fatilt — ^tell him it isn't true. You may hate and despise 
me, and trample me under your feet — only love him. He 
has done no wrong ; it's me, all me, &om first to last. 
Don't pimish him for me ; don't forsake him. I'll go away 
thankftdly, and swear never to come near him again; 
never, if you'll promise to marry him, and keep it a secret. 
Why, what harm is it, his being my son, if I go away and 
you never see me or hear of me again ? Nobody need 
ever know of it but us two, and we both love him dearly. 
Ehoda, see I I am kneeling to you to beg of you not to 
visit my sin upon him. Oh I if I could die at your feet, 
perhaps that woidd move you ; but I can't die, though Fve 
wished for death scores of times. Have pity upon Bruin ; 
I'll not call him my son lest it should set you against him. 
Forget me, and have mercy upon him, and keep the secret 
for his sake." 

She was kneeling at my feet, with her arms flung round 
me, and her stem, strong face writhing with a paroxysm of 
passibnate importunity. I gazed down upon her flaming 
eyes and quivering lips in silence and bewilderment, as if 
I were in some dream. 

" I will not let you go," she went on. " I will hold you 
here, till I see you turn to Bruin. What good will it be 
to you to publish our shame ? Everybody knows you are 
going to marry him, only a week next Wednesday. Think 
of all you will bring upon him if you make this thing 
known ; and yet you love him. I'm sure you do. When 
I loved I sacrificed everything ; it's little I ask from you. 
Come here, Bruin, and let her feel your arms about her." 

" Mother," said Mr. Clive, coming to us, and releasing 
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me from her locked hands, while he Hfled her from the 
ground, "your prayer to Mrs. Clive is useless. Mr. 
Mitchell foUowed us down the Cradley pit, and was present 
when Simeon disclosed the secret." 

She looked fiercely at him, with defiant yet despairing 
eyes, until the impossibility of the secret being kept among 
us was slowly burnt into her brain. Then a cry of utter 
terror and grief broke from her lips, followed by curses so 
awiul in their vengeful blasphemy, that I shuddered with "un- 
concealed horror. Mr. Clive made no effort to interrupt her. 

"It is all over," she gasped at last, with labouring 
breath and choking sobs. " IVe plotted and planned for you, 
Bruin, to gain you this puny, pale-faced girl you'd set 
your heart on; but it is no use. Let her go. We'll 
quit the country ; there are other countries, and other 
women, and you'd be a king amongst many people. She 
never loved thee; but Til love thee, lad." 

But she spoke only with a powerful effort, and the pallor 
of her £ace became ghastly, as she pressed one hand upon 
her heart,a nd leaned with the other upon Mr. Olive's arm ; 
while even his strong frame swayed to and fro with her 
violent trembling. 

" Mother," he said, soothingly, " Tm sure you love me, 
and we'll stand by each other. I have not loved you as I 
should do, but it shall be different afler this. You will be 
all that is left to me ; but you will comfort me at times. 
Bhoda will be more lonely than I." 

"Nay," she muttered, " there's no more need to hide it. 
She shall have her child back again. You wouldn't marry 
her while Dora was in the way, so we took her till it was 
all over safely, and couldn't be undone." 

" Who took her away ?" I cried, darting to her. " Where 
is she, my child, my little daughter ?" 

The woman's white lips were stiffening into dumbness ; 
her head fell forward, lax and strengthless, upon her 
bosom, and her eyelids closed heavily; but Mr. Clive 
would not suffer her to fall into insensibility. 

" Where is Dora ?" he called, shaking her as she drooped 
upon his arm, and speaking so loudly that the walls echoed 
with the sound. " Who stole her away ?" 

cc2 
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" Mr. Billington," she gasped, opening her eyelids for 
an instant in a vain attempt to look up. She muttered 
and whispered inarticulately, and then sUding from his 
loosened grasp, fell in a profound swoon at his feet. 

I stood beside her ; forgetful of her, of him, and of 
myself. The present passed away; visions thronged 
before me. The countless band of angel-children, dwel- 
ling in the eternal smile of God, appeared to me as they 
had often done, but their number was suddenly diminished 
by the absence of the glorified child I had claimed as mine. 
The undiscovered grave, somewhere beyond the osier- 
beds, gave up its dead, and she was coming back from her 
tomb beneath the waves, to nestle, full of life and love, 
once more in my bosom. The current of my blood flowed 
yet in living veins ; the heart that first beat beneath my 
own was throbbing still ; the flesh of my flesh had never 
seen corruption. I was the living mother of a living 
child, and a flood of tenderness flowed through my whole 
being. 

" Oh, Bruin !" I cried, breaking the spell of silence 
which had fallen upon us, " tell me what all this means. 
Who is dead ? Who told me that Dora is yet alive ?" 

"Rhoda," he answered, " Dora has been stolen away by 
Mr. Billington. Send for Vigors at once, and tell him. 
He will help you to find her." 

" Will not you help me ?" I asked, in a tone of bewil- 
derment. 

"I cannot," he said, "I must remain here with my 
mother. Vigors will be a better helper for you now, than 
I can be." 

" I will go at once," I cried, scarcely heeding the dreari- 
ness of his manner, and hastening &om the room without 
another thought of Mrs. Ashworth. In Mary's little room 
Joseph was sitting by the fire fast asleep. I shook him by 
the shoulder, and he started to his feet in alarm. " Ride 
instantly to Sir George Vigors," I said, " and tell him that 
I must see him immediately, this very night. Let him 
return on your horse. If he is not at home follow him 
wherever he is gone, and ride for your life, Joseph." 

As my servant, startled and struck dumb with wonder, 
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left the room, one of the bells above the door rang 
Yiolentlj. I listened and looked at it, knowing that there 
iras some dire significance in the imperative peal, but 
unable to connect the sound with any of the circumstances 
of JDj household. It was the bell of my o^vn sitting-room, 
but who could be ringing it thus noisily ? There were 
footsteps hurrjring about the hall, and a mingling of voices 
in exclamations of amazement and trouble. A minute or 
two after I had heard Joseph gallop out of the paved court- 
yard, Mary came to me in alarm and haste. 

"Mrs. Ashworth is very ill," she said. "Where is 
Joseph? We must send for Dr. Humphreys without 
delay. She may die." 

" Fve sent him for Sir George," I answered. 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" cried Mary, "whatever has 
liappened? What misfortune has befallen us? It isn^t 
yourselves alone ; it^s all of us. A deal of our lives is 
bound up in yours. Oh ! Mr. Clive, do tell us what wo 
are to do." 

Mr. Clive, to whom she appealed, had followed her to 
the door ; but he did not come into the room. I heard 
him say he would go for Dr. Humphreys himself, and he 
and Mary went away, leaving me alone. I was airaid to 
cross the hall lest I ^ould catch some unwelcome glimpse 
of Mrs. Ashworth ; but I opened the window that I might 
catch the first sound of my cousin's approach, and there I 
watched and waited anxiously for his coming. 



CHAPTER L. 

I HEARD the approach of George so long before he reached 
the Old Hall, that I had time to run down to the gate and 
meet him there. The church clock in the Dale was 
striking eleven, and no other sound except the clatter of 
the horse's hoo& was to be heard. George saw me at 
once, and sprang hastily from his saddle to speak to me. 

" George I" I cried, hysterically, " Dora is not dead. 
She was never drowned, my darling little child ! I never 
felt that she was dead." 
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''Bhoda!" lie exclaimed, ''are jou dreaming? Yon 
liave not returned to yonr old freniy, my dearest consin ? 
It is more than twelve months since we lost the child. Is 
it possible that you have sent for me at this hour of the 
night to tell me that Dora is not dead ?" 

''I am not dreaming or raving," I answered; ''Mr& 
Ashworth is djdng, and it is she who says that Dora was 
stolen away by Mr. Billington.'^ 

''Dora stolen away! Mrs. Ashworth dying!" he 
ejaculated. "Where is Clive, Bhoda? Why did you 
not send for him ? Good heavens ! he ought to be here.^' 

" Come into the house," I said, " I want you to help me 
to find Dora. Mr. Clive is gone for Dr. Humphreys. 
George, we must not lose a moment." 

" Khoda, you must try to compose yourself. You are 
nervous and excited. Be quiet for a litde while, and think 
of what you want to say to me, and what you want me to 
do. Remember you are like a sister to me." 

We walked slowly back to the house, where lights were 
flitting about from window to window, as though all the 
place was filled with tumult ; but George curbed his im- 
patience to hear what I had to disclose, and would not 
allow me to speak again, until we were quietly shut into 
Mr. Clive's room, the only one in the house which would 
be safe from intrusion that night. 

" Now," he said, " if you can speak collectedly, let me 
hear what you have to say to me, that I may begin to do 
something for you." 

But in the few minutes during which we had walked up 
firom the gateway, I had been considering how much I 
ought to tell and how much to conceal from him, and I 
found that it would be no easy thing to anwer the questions 
he would be sure to ask. 

" Mr. Clive and I were talking together," I said, " and 
Mrs. Ashworth came in and asked if Simeon Ford was 
dead. Then she said that Dora had not been drowned, 
but Mr. Billington had stolen her away, that I might 
marry Mr. Clive. As soon as she had said that she fell 
down in a fit, and Mary says she has never opened her 
eyes since." 
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"But, Ehoda, I comprehend nothing of all this," 
answered George gravely. "Who is this Simeon Ford, 
who knows all Mr. Olive's private afEairs; and what 
has he to do with Mrs. Ashworth? It was only this 
morning that Olive and you left us suddenly upon receiv- 
ing a message that he was dying in one of tibe pits, where 
I suppose you went to see him. What does it all mean ? 
And, above all, what has Dora to do with your marrying 
Clive ?" 

** Oh, I cannot tell you !" I said, bursting into tears. 
^* Don't ask me now. I only want you to find Dora. I 
cannot think of anything but her.'' 

" We will find her, my dearest," replied George ; " but 
I must know more than this. Tell me what you think 
Clive would tell me if he were here." 

But I did not know what Mr. Olive would reveal to 
him, and my tongue refused to tell of his dishonour. I 
was in a wretched dilemma. I leaned back in my chair„ 
and closed my eyes in utter weariness and perplexity. I 
longed for something to be done, and done quickly ; but 
it was impossible for me to narrate the circumstances of 
the past day. The time-piece over the fire-place clicked 
shrilly, and the cinders fell noisily from time to time into 
the adi-pan ; but we were disturbed by no other sound, 
and George sat beside me perfectly still and patient, imtil 
I chose to speak again. Quiet as it was, my thoughts so 
absorbed me that I did not notice the opening of the 
door, and George quitting his seat was the first thing that 
roused my attention. Mr. Olive had entered, and my 
cousin was advancing to meet him with outstretched 
hand. 

" Tm glad you are come, Olive," he said ; " I am doing 
duty for you. You are wanted here quite as much as with 
Mrs. Ashworth. I have been wishing for you for the last 
half-hour, and so has Ehoda. It seems to me you are all 
in some horrid scrape or other, and want a cool looker-on 
like me to set you right again. Ehoda has told me 
nothing yet, except that Dora is alive and Mrs. Ashworth 
iU. If you have any pity for a fellow's curiosity you will 
put me out of misery at once." 
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He spoke heartily, and shook Mr. Clive's hand with 
warm cordiality. Mr. Clive remained standing by the 
table, and I saw in his face the grave purpose he was pre- 
pared to carry out. 

" Mr. Clive," I said, falteringly, " George need not know 
aU." 

"Sir George," he said, without heeding my words, "I 
shall speak Irankly to you, as Mrs. Olive's nearest kins- 
man. I feel bound to confess to you the circumstance 
which separates uff. The secret concerning which you 
were inquiring this morning is that I am the illegitimate 
son of John Clive and Rachel Ash worth ; of this I was not 
aware until the time of my father's death. You will at 
once perceive that I have no legal claim upon my father's 
estate; but I cannot now explain all the circumstances 
which influenced my conduct in retaining it in my own 
hands. Mrs. Ashworth knew well that I should never 
marry while the rightfid heir to the property was living, 
and she plotted with Mr. Billington to steal Dora away in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt upon our minds as to 
her death. She is reviving a little now, and as soon as 
she recovers consciousness I wiU ascertain from her all she 
knows about the child, and where you and Mrs. CUve can 
find her." 

He left the room immediately, without uttering another 
word, or waiting for any remark from George, who was too 
greatly astonished to be ready of speech. My cousin turned 
to me, and gazed at me for some minutes in speechless 
amazement, till his passion found vent in a torrent of words. 

" This then is what I gave you up for," he said ; " for 
this I struggled and conquered myself, and resolved to give 
you happiness at the sacrifice of my own ! I followed him 
to Italy for this, and urged him to come back to you ! I 
sent for him when we believed Dora to be dead, and told 
him your reason, if not your life, depended upon him I I 
worked and planned and canvassed day and night to make 
him member for Sudbury — and all for this shame and 
sorrow to fall upon you I There is not a person in the 
county that will not hear of it ; and your name is linked 
with his everywhere." 
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"Don't talk of it, George," I said. 

" My poor Rhoda — ^my poor, troubled, darling girl," he 
exclaimed, " think no more of him. Dora is alive— com- 
fort yourself with that. I will prepare for starting in 
search of her as soon as I can, and I'll hunt that other 
villain, Billington, to the North Pole." 

" I must go with you," I urged, eagerly. 

Greorge looked irresolute, but his hesitation yielded 
quickly when he saw my excitement and impatience. 

" Well, it will be better for you to have something to 
do," he said, " instead of moping here at home. Besides, 
if that woman is so ill she will have to stay in the house, 
and, by Jove ! so will he. You shall come, Rhoda — ^Mary 
with you. We'll start at day-break. I wiU see to all the 
arrangements, if you'll promise to lie down and go to sleep 
at once." 

I could only obey him in part, for I found it impossible 
to sleep. From Mr. Clive to Dora, from Simeon Ford to 
Mrs. Ashworth, my thoughts wandered in restless dis- 
quietude; nor could I fix them upon one subject. Ka 
sudden paroxysm of grief convulsed me as I remembered 
Mr. Olive's dishonour, the hope of regaining my child stole 
in upon it, and flashed a vivid joy into my heart. When 
the delight of believing her to be alive gathered strength 
and sweetness, my separation from Bruin and the loss of 
&ith in him blighted it, as the east wind blights the buds 
of spring. In no way could my after-life resemble the 
past— and the past had been so happy I I might return to 
my home with my little daughter, and watch her again 
playing about the rooms and terraces ; but he could never 
more come to my dwelling as the guardian and benefactor 
of us both. It might be that even with Dora enfolded in 
my arms, and with my ears filled with the music of her 
childish prattle, I should yearn for the soimd of Bruin's 
voice, and for the strong clasp of his hand. Should I be 
satisfied again with the fathomless content of maternity ? 
But he had fallen from his high preeminence, and no 
power of love or faith could restore him to my ideal. If 
I had foimd Dora, I had lost Bruin. Yet the loss would 
have been the same if Dora had actually been dead. When 
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Simeon spoke to me he had no suspicion of her existence. 
This then was the reason why he had been spared for a 
few hours to reveal his secret ; for had I become Bruin's 
wife, it might well be that Mrs. Ashworth would never 
have found courage to confess her treachery towards me 
and my child. I could not mourn over the revelation, 
though there was an abundant fund of mourning in it ; nor 
could I rejoice in it, though it contained an inexhaustible 
cause of thankfulness. 

Before the twilight of the morning I was glad to ex- 
change my troubled reveries for the relief of action. 
Already the travelling carriage from Burcot, a new one 
brought down from London by Mr. Clive for us to return 
thither together, and which, as I learned afterwards, he 
had sent for himself, was being laden with the luggage 
which Mary had provided for our imcertain journey. The 
noise below my window called me to it, and I stood for a 
little while watching Joseph's sad and dismayed face, con- 
trasting with the indiflference and alacrity of George Vigors' 
servants, who were examining the carriage with marks of 
evident approval. After that, I dressed quickly in the 
dim light ; and stole with hushed step past the room where 
Mrs. Ashworth was l)dng. In the hall I found Mary 
standing by the open door, and superintending the arrang- 
ing of tie trunks. 

" You will go and see Mrs. Ashworth before you start ?" 
she said to me, in a whisper. 

" No, I cannot," I cried, shrinking painfully from meet- 
ing again the author of the troubles which were pressing 
upon Mr. Clive and me. 

** I wish you would, my dear young mistress," she urged; 
** we can't tell how long we shall be away. I don't Imow 
what has happened ; but all this has come upon us like an 
earthquake, when we were all at peace and quiet. But 
you're going away on a long journey; and God, only 
He, knows whether you'll see her again till the day of 
judgment. If anything should happen to her, it will be a 
comfort to you to know you didn't bear any malice against 
her." 

" I cannot go," I answered ; " I dare not. I have not 
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forgiven her yet ; it is too soon. I cannot forgive her 
until I have found Dora safe and sound." 

** I don't know what she has done," continued Mary, 
weeping ; '^ but be sure her sins are blacker in Grod's sight 
than in yours: and He wiU forgive the vilest sinner. 
Maybe she'd seek His pardon, if she was sure of yours. 
She's stricken with death. Do go, my dear. I'm older 
than you ; and I know it's a sore trouble to want to speak 
words of forgiveness to those that can never hearken to 
us again. For my sake, go; for your own; for Mr. Clive's." 

" Ay, go, Khoda," said George, coming up as Mary was 
speaking ; <' none of us can make out what she is trying to 
say, and we have very httle clue to Dora yet. You will 
be quicker to understand her than any of us. But it is 
useless to talk of forgiving a woman like that. You ought 
not to forgive her." 

I retraced my steps up stairs to the room where Mr. 
Clive's illness had kept hun so long a prisoner under my 
roof. I entered noiselessly ; but Mrs. Ashworth's vigilant 
eyes were upon the door, and glared with eagerness and 
anxiety as they fastened upon me. The light &om the 
lamp was too low to dazzle me, and coming from the dusk 
of the lobby, it was yet sufficient to give me a clear and 
distinct vision of the chamber and its inmates. For Mrs. 
Ashworth was not alone. Mr. Clive was there, though he 
did not hear my entrance, sitting beside a table on the 
hearth, with his folded arms resting upon it, and his head 
buried in them. Had I not seen him, seen him instantly, 
the restless eyes of Mrs. Ashworth, wandering from me to 
him, and back again to me, would have directed my gaze 
to him. I felt a great rush of pity for him filling my 
heart, but though I hesitated for a moment in irresolution, 
impetuously urged to go to him and lifb his head from its 
mournful abasement, I conquered the inclination, and 
glided on with inaudible footsteps to the side of the speech- 
less woman. 

Speechless I I could not call her speechless, though no 
words escaped from her labouring lips, while her eyes 
spoke to me in mute but unmistakable language. Thoughts 
of agonised memory and despairing forebodings peered out 
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through the darkening pupils, which gleamed under the 
shadow of her thick eyebrows. Unutterable confessions 
of remorse and anguish appealed to me to cast aside the 
resentment which steeled my soul against hers. Prayer 
supplicated me in dumb wrestlings, as the heavy eye-balls, 
already dim with the approach of death, rolled upwards 
under the swollen lids; and a momentary insensibility 
crept over her, from which she aroused herself with a 
more intense anxiety, when I turned involomtarily as if to 
ask for help from Mr. Clive. Tossing to and fro upon the 
pillow, her haggard face moving from side to side, she 
made fruitless efforts to address me ; but a confused, 
guttural murmuring was the only sound her straining 
throat could utter. I laid my hand upon her burning 
forehead, where her white hair lay in tangled locks, but 
she flung it off with a passionate jerk ; and, gazing again 
into my face most earnestly, turned her beseeching eyes 
upon the bowed down head of Bruin. 

I, too, hid my face in my hands, and sank on my knees 
beside her. All thought of her crime against me was 
swept swiflly away before this vision of her speechless 
agony. What was her dishonour, her pride, her hatred 
of my child, her motherhood of Bruin, now ? Upon her 
spirit the sublimity of death was resting. A hand was 
nearer to her than mine, from whose deadly touch there 
could be no escape. Another Judge than I had been ap- 
pointed for her ; the judgment was set, and the books 
were opened. Let my heart speak now the last words of 
its feelings concerning her. Unconsciously I cried aloud, 
" Christ have mercy upon you, and upon me also." There 
was a heavy and lingering step across the floor ; and I 
looked up, not at Bruin, whose approach I felt in every nerve 
as I expected him to raise me from my kneeling attitude, 
but at the eager, glowing, yet darkening face of Mrs. Ash- 
worth. Every lineament said there was something still 
needed; again there was a fruitless effort to speak; in 
vain she strove to stretch out her paralyzed hands towards 
us. I rose from my knees, and stood fkce to face with Mr. 
CUve. 

" You want to ask her where you can find your child," 
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he saidy with a glance and tone of restrained tenderness. 
*' I have spoken to her at intervals during the night, but I 
cannot iinderstand her. Ask her yourself now ; there is 
no time to be lost" 

'< Can she hear me P" I asked. 

** Yes. Speak clearly and slowly. Listen to Mrs. Clive, 
mother.'* 

I started at the word. My voice grew husky with rising 
sobs. I tried hard to give utterance to a few words ; but 
I could only lay down my head upon the pillow, where 
the rigid lips were close to my ear. 

** Speak," said Mr. Clive to me. 

** Promise," whispered Mrs. Ashworth, and then there 
followed a thick, hurried gabble of unmeaning sounds ; but 
Mr. Clive's quick ear had caught the one word. 

** There shall be no promise," he said, in measured and 
distinct accents ; " do not excite yourself for nothing. 
Only think how you can restore Dora to her mother. You 
have spoken once ; make the effort again. Tell me where 
the child is." 

The feeble shake of the head, and the languid closing of 
the eyelid told us plainly that she did not know. 

"You will find her," he said to me; "and then you 
will not be unhappy, Rhoda. You will return here, and 
be, what I have always imagined you, the good angel of 
your people. You will train Dora to be like yourself; and 
I shall hear of it from time to time with gladness and 
thankBilness. Forget that I have dared to love you, that 
you ever consented to be my wife, for the recollection of it 
will only bring resentment and shame to your heart. Yet 
how could I help it ? How can I hinder myself from 
loving you even now more and more passionately every 
moment ? Your presence here, your mournful face, tor- 
ment me. Gro away quickly ; leave me for ever. Let 
George Vigors seek your child with you ; I have no right, 
no claim, no hope. I look upon you for the last time." 

** No 1" gasped the dying woman, w;ith a look that im- 
portuned me to speak. 

" We shall meet again some time," I said, hurriedly. 
" You will want to see Dora, Bruin ?" 
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lUitf, (Uintnf^o. rolled rapidly down into the Dale, and 
l^'^fin to nmumd the opposite hill, from whence I could 
Inrik mranniha nnrrow valley to my home, still standing 
iilmcixt within n «tono*8-throw. The dusky red walls were 
fflowllifc purplo under the beams of the morning sun; and 
jlto tmo^ry of tljo nuillioned windows stood out clear and 
nhttt'p iigttlniit tlio white drapery of the curtains, which 
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were all drawn across the casements to keep out the sun- 
shine, as if already there was a lifeless form within, upon 
which the light would fall with mocking grace. I looked 
long at my home, as if it were an unsubstantial vision, 
square and massive as it rose before me, which would 
melt out of my sight ; for an imimaginablc event had trans- 
pired within its walls, and a strange, uncertain errand was 
carrying me away from it. Was it indeed true, that 
where yesterday I had risen to greet the new day with 
gladness because it would bring Bruin to my side, there 
now lay a crushed and broken-hearted woman, waiting for 
tiie mysterious death, which blended subtly with all the 
common atmosphere about us ? 

My dreary musings were dissipated by George wrap- 
ping round my shoulders a sable cloak, and throwing a 
leopard-skin over my feet ; for the frosty morning air was 
beginning to meet us keenly, as the horses quickened 
their pace upon gaining the simimit of the ascent, and 
entering upon the open flat of the table-land. With the 
utmost charm of tender care-taking he consulted my 
comfort, arranged the soft cushions around me, and folded 
me in the warmth of the furs. There was an expression 
of undisguised pleasure in his face ; and afler hovering 
about me anxiously he leaned back in the opposite comer, 
and surveyed me with an air of contentment; his eyes 
lighting upon me with a half-smile, though a low sigh 
rose to his lips. 

" Where are we going, George ?" I asked. 

" To Bristol, my sweet cousin," he replied. 

" To Bristol I" I repeated, " and why to Bristol ?" 

" My dearest, loveliest Rhoda," he answered, " we are 
on our way to Bristol, because there we have a chance of 
finding that execrable scoundrel. I have been busy all 
night thinking and planning, until my poor brain, being 
unused to exertion, fairly aches with fatigue. Towards 
four o'clock, my genius suggested to me that little Lewis, 
the minister at Cradley, might know something about him. 
So I galloped off to his house, knocked up his family, 
strode booted and spurred to the door of his dormitory, 
and held a parley with him through the key-hole. After- 
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wardft W(! liod a meeting in his stndj, wheie lie found a 
l(«ttor from his precious friend, which gaye us the infor- 
iiintion that he is going to lecture to the joong men of 
HrJMtol upon * Wild Oats' this very evening." 

** To lecture I'* I repeated 

** YoSf my dear girl,'' said George, with a light ko^ 
that jarrod upon my ear, ''no one more fit. He luu 
mtwit all kinds, and reaped every sort but one; that he 
will got lus soon as he meets me. Look at my cane, 
l\)H>du; muooth, and flexible, and sharp, isn't it? lonlj 
wMx wo oould got there in time to find him on thepkt- 
t\M'iu ! Hut wo cannot reach Bristol before noon to- 

*' Si> long ?** I sighed, in a fever of impatience. 

** U IM not long for such a journey," he answered; 
** \Vttt«i*m hiw gone on to order relays of horses. Even now 
N\\) t\s tuk if ooino one was in pursuit. Are you satisfied, 
(MV ut^ur KIuhIu ? Are you happy ? Bid me do some- 
lUu\tf ftvr you/* 

'M ^fklumld Hko not to tiilk," I said, weariedly; "I am 
iU'^U iit^^^v^ Hud if I fall asleep, don't let them slack 
[i\wW vtvivu^ tW mo; the rocking of the carriage is like a 

\ h^^v^ tu^^ rtwxlUvtion of the journey, except that at 
tv^a^bU { h*(^x U> tvt'l that we should never reach the 
[^hisv w>Jt' v'U^ vW^txiMtivKu There seemed to be no break in 
I he uiv»us»K»«^v v>^' th« bwiting horse-hoofs, and the jingling 
v^i hkiii tjkvt**!^ »JuU xbf^ n?ll of the carriage- wheels ; for though 
v\v ^ivvvl vu ohv rvMi^d tor the nighty I was still continuing 
\ns i^^kkxh lu uj^y W«urt« aud all the stir and weariness of 
i.(«ivvl >tvv^Jt<^,l ;^<>uti tu^. It was past noon by three 
t^Km^tx v,^a ihif tvUvwlu^ day before we entered Bristol 
vW^i^^^ hkiid ^jfvvivWd bittJiiMf&' with a letter of introduction 
itv^ai \lv. t^wtet tv^ ;j^ ttjouti^i^dr of the same denomination 
tvcvivliii^^ thv'tv» whv> wvuld be abie to give us some infor- 
'i>;4iiivu y^itiiiimxit^ He. BxUiogtouu LeaTija^ Mary at the 
hvwl,. V\vi'^^ iUi'd. I w<mti at! qjkm to the house of this 
Mujwhji^j^j^ ^tiX ^jjv»«wtt.ljt^l Qujc WtlJ^r,. which gave us authority 
iv »*«^k,v i)H|Ujti'i.t^ iih^uk thtf lecturer of the preceding 
Wv^M^* >b:. t^iUiic^(}int hud addret»%d t^ young men, 
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said the minister, with very great power and truth, and 
many would remember his counsel for life; but he 
believed he had lefl Bristol that morning. However, as 
we seemed so anxious to meet with his worthy friend, he 
believed he could ascertain his address from the party 
with whom Mr. Billington had stayed last night, and he 
woidd call I pin us at our hotel with it in the course of 
the evening. 

There was nothing for us to do but to return to the 
hotel, and wile away the hours of suspense as we best 
coidd. I was walking thither, with my hand resting lan- 
guidly upon my cousin's arm, and my eyes cast down to 
the pavement in deep abstraction of mind, when George 
stopped abruptly, pushed me within the open door of a 
shop which we were passing, and springing at a bound into 
the middle of the street, seized the collar of a clerical- 
looking gentleman, who was pacing leisurely along. It 
was Mr. Billington. With every muscle quivering, and 
with lips and eyelids retracted with an expression of un- 
governable rage, George showered down lash after lash of 
his cane upon the shrinking figure of the villain, who made 
no movement of resistance, except to lift his arms to ward 
off the blows from his face. With die suddenness of magic 
a crowd gathered about them, and the clatter of running 
feet told of more who were hurrying to the excitement of 
a brawl. I was separated from them and could not inter- 
pose. Neither of them spoke, for George was throwing 
all his strength into the rapid strokes he was infiicting; 
and there was the dull listlessness of conscious crime in 
Mr. Billington's attitude and aspect, as he folded his arms 
upon his breast, and submitted to the ignominy, without 
any exertion of his still muscular and athletic frame. It 
must have been his abject look, and the instinctive con- 
tempt of an English crowd for any man who submits to 
be insolently beaten, which prevented the bystanders from 
interfering. But the spectacle was a sickening one to me, 
and I looked eagerly about for some one to step between 
them. Just behind me in the shop doorway stood a mild, 
imperturbable man of middle age, whose dress showed 
him to be of the sect of Friends, for whom I had felt a 

D D 
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strong regard since my acquaintance with the aged Quaker, 
Sarah Scott. He was quietly regarding me, and the scene 
in the street, and as I turned to him he asked, with some 
appearance of interest, " Knowest thou anything of the 
young man ?" 

" Yes," I cried, breathlessly ; " oh I do stop him ! I 
cannot get through the crowd, or George would listen to 
me in a moment." 

" I will part them. Thee remain here," was the 
answer ; and he pushed his way through the throng, and 
with some difficulty gaining the centre, laid his hand upon 
my cousin's uplifted arm, and said, with regular, distinct, 
and slow emphasis, " George, doest thou well to be 
angry?" 

" Good heavens, yes I " exclaimed George, endeavouring 
to fling off his strong and restraining hand. 

"Thou shalt strike no more," said the Quaker; "I 
know the man ; and even if I knew him not, he is grey- 
headed, and thou a young man, and strong. Moreover, 
the young woman whom thou didst push into my shop 
requested of me to separate you. The police are coming 
this way to stop the brawl. Come in with me, and let us 
settle these matters in peace. Doubtless thou wilt find 
thyself in error." 

He had linked his arm with Mr. Billington's, and was 
bringing him to the doorway where I stood, George fol- 
lowing eagerly. The Quaker led us through the diop 
into an unoccupied parlour behind it. I could scarcely 
breathe, with the overpowering emotions which mastered 
me, when I stood before the cruel and crafty man who 
could stni keep me in prolonged torture ; and how to pre- 
vail with him to disclose his secret after George's violence, 
I could not tell. The Quaker, who was observing us all 
with keen and judicial composure, opened the interview. 

" Friends," he began 

" Where is Dora, you rascal ?" thundered George. 

" Dora I" echoed Mr. Billington. 

" Yes," I cried ; " in mercy, tell me quickly. We have 
driven all the way from Underdale since yesterday to 
find you." 
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"Dora!" he repeated, with a dull and dogged look, 
which deepened into one of vengeful hatred, as he saw 
George tightening his hold upon his cane. 

" You have stolen her away, you scoundrel," George 
shouted. " We know everything. If you don't produce 
her instantly. Til flog you within an inch of your life." 

" Gently, gently, my young friend," interposed the 
Quaker. '' I ask thee to tell me the meaning of this, 
James Billington. Who are this young man and woman ?" 

Mr. Billington glanced with some dread at George, but 
^ netting the good Quaker between them, he did his best to 
answer with an air of innocence and injury. 

" He is Sir George Vigors of Rockton," he said ; " and 
she is my adopted daughter, whose youth I cherished, 
when her parents' family — Sir George and Lady Vigors — 
abandoned her to the care of strangers. Why I am thus 
assaulted, I cannot tell." 

" Listen to me," I said, addressing the Quaker. "A year 
ago I lost my little girl, and everybody believed she was 
(Cowned and carried away by the river. But he had 
stolen her away; and we want to know where he has 
taken her. Mr. Billington, Mrs. Ashworth is dying, and 
she confessed your plot, and told us you know where 
Dora is. Have pity upon me, or my heart will break." 

"Rhoda," he replied, "is it possible that you can sus- 
pect me of such a crime ? You, who know me so well I Is 
it with a tale like this that you pursue me to strange cities, 
like thirsty bloodhounds, and assault me in the street, in 
open daylight, and amid a gathering multitude? The 
thing is incredible." 

*' Truly it is," responded the Quaker, regarding me with 
pity and compassion. " Thou hast been misinformed. I 
know this man to be a worthy man, and a member of a 
Christian church." 

A deeper obstinacy and cunning settled upon Mr. Bil- 
lington's face. I recollected, with sudden dismay and 
sinking of heart, that we had no proof to bring against 
him — ^no charge even, except Mrs. Ashworth' s frantic 
ravings; and a deadly chill crept over me. It would be 
necessary to drive a bargain for this precious secret ; but 

dd2 
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George was chafing with paasion, and I dreaded lest he 
should break out again into open fury. If it had only 
been possible for Mr. Cliye to have made this search 
with me ! 

**Mr. Billington,*^ I said^ conmianding my £sdtering 
voice, " if you will only let me know where Dora is, I 
will take care no harm comes to you. I did not know what 
George was going to do, or I should have prevented him. 
I can ensure to you the allowance which Mr. Cliye has 
given to you, and it ebsH be doubled if you will leave 
England altogether. We know why you took her away: 
but I shall never marry Mr. Clive now." 

" Indeed !" he said, sneeringly. " I am grieved on your 
account, Khoda. My adopted daughter was about to 
marry the rich Mr. Clive of Cradley and Underdale — that 
accounts for her excitement." 

" If you will not disclose to us my child's hiding-place," 
I cried, with a burst of anger, " G^rge shall give you in 
charge at once." 

" By God, I will !" George asseverated. 
" George," began the Quaker, in a tone of remon- 
strance ; — but his measured enunciation was overborne by 
our passionate utterances. 

" I know you," I exclaimed; " no one better. I hare 
never known any good in you. I shrank from you when 
I believed you were my own father. It makes me mad to 
think that perhaps Dora has been taught to call you &ther 
too. Tell me where she is, and you shall go free. Only 
let me never see you again." 

" I am astonished at you," he answered ; " this is 
unfilial, Rhoda — this is unwomanly. You have called 
me father, and, in happier times, you owned that I was 
a good &ther to you. But your affections have been 
warped." 

" If I could make you believe me," I interrupted, 
addressing the Quaker, " you would help me to reason with 
him. You say you know him to be a good man ; — ^me 
you never saw before. But look at us. Am I not a 
mother seeking for her chUd ? And is he — ^look at him 
— is he a Christian man, noble and honourable ? Do you 
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see how his craven face changes ? He knows where mj 
child is ; and I would give my life to know it." 

" Friend Billington," said the Quaker, " there is truth in 
her vehemence. She believes thou knowest where her 
child is ; and there is small hope of thee making thj 
escape from her importunity." 

** Escape !" echoed George, " not if we stay here tiU 
doomsday, and I have to flog the secret out of him." 

Mr. Billington quailed a Httle, and shrugged his bruised 
shoulders. 

" I am rich," I said, " very rich, and I promise you 
shall have the money. Perhaps you think Mr. Clive will 
not let me have it ; but it is in my own power. All 
Cradley and Underdale wLQ belong to Dora." 

" They belong to her now," added George. 

Mr. Billington seemed lost in thought, and continued so 
for some minutes. Impatient as I was, I dared not attempt 
to hurry his decision ; and George curbed his own passion. 
At last, with a magnificent wave of the hand, he addressed 
himself to us. 

*' Sir George Vigors and Rhoda," he said, " I speak to 
you as a man and woman of common sense. The charge 
which you bring against me is a criminal charge against 
the laws of my country, the penalty of which is trans- 
portation. What possible inducement could I have for 
stabbing the peace of a yoimg woman, whom I love as a 
father, and for exposing myself to so great a risk ? But, 
granting that you believe me to be guilty of this crime, 
what evidence can you bring against me ? Who has ever 
seen me ¥rith a child like Dora ? How could I convey 
her away so secretly, that no suspicion of foul play should 
arise for over twelve months ? How can you prove that 
she was not borne away by the rapid current of the river, 
as everybody supposed at ihe time ? You have absolutely 
nothing against me, except the assertion of a woman, who, 
in her most collected moments, was the slave of an excit- 
able imagination. Take me before a magistrate ; state your 
charge; say that your suspicions rest upon the verbal 
accusation of a person, probably at this moment dead. 
What then? I deny uie accusation. There are no 
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" If I were placed in these supposititious circumstances, 
I would. Yes, I would. I have a fond regard for you, 
Rhoda, though you have been ungrateful." 

" We must get it at once, George," I cried ; " I cannot 
bear this suspense. I am hungering to see Dora." 

** But, my dear love," said George," we cannot get such 
a sum in a strange place. I have money for our journey, 
but not a tenth of what the scoundrel demands. We shall 
have to wait till we can send to our banker, at Sudbury." 

** And he will get away I George, George I he must not 
go out of our sight untU I know where she is.*' 

" These young people take my supposition as a positive 
&ct," said Mr. Billington, with an airy smile, to the Quaker, 
who stood by in a state of mild astonishment. " There is 
a vivacious tendency in youth to leap to conclusions." 

" George," I said, a happy thought flashing across my 
mind, " Mr. Clive has an agent in Bristol who will have 
credit at some bank or other for a larger amount than 
this. He knows me well. I am sure Mr. Clive would let 
me have it." 

" He has nothing to do with it," answered George, in a 
tone that reminded me I was no longer in any way depen- 
dent upon him. We consulted together for a little while, 
and decided that our new friend should conduct me to the 
residence of the Bristol agent, while George kept guard 
over Mr. Billington ; the latter continuing to assert smil- 
ingly that we were led astray by the vivid play of our 
fency. We left them together ; the Quaker insuring them 
£rom all intrusion on the part of his household, imless, he 
said, there should be heard the sound of brawling and 
combat; when he enjoined his sons to interfere for the 
preservation of peace in his dwelling. 



CHAPTER LH. 

I FOUND no difficulty in obtaining the sum I required. 
Mr. Clive's agent knew me personally, and was satisfied 
with my cheque upon our bankers at Sudbury, and he 
accompanied me to the bank with which he did business, 
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tened with a feeling aldn to pleasure. 

*" Sow, thc-n, Toa rillain V said George, *^ lei ns hare 
all the information joa can gire us. Bi^ take care — ^I 
hare no reason to suppose rou are playing us fiJae.^ 

**You are hard, Sir George," replied >fr. Billington, 
eyeing the notes as they flittered in Geoige*s hand; " upon 
mj conscience, Rhoda^s hap]Mnes8and prosperity hare been 
my first object. If yon are thus prejudiced against me, 
what guarantee can I have that you will not make use of 
anything I may say, to my disadyantage ?" 

^^ You are safe," I said, wi^ sadnesa " Both Mr. Cliye 
and Mrs. Ashworth are inyolyed in your oonfeseiiHi. You 
need not be afraid«" 

^ I cannot understand it," he answered. ^ It was to 
bring about your union with Mr. Cliye, that Mrs. Ashworth 
wished for the child's death. Don't start and tremble, 
Khoda. That Mr. Cliye loyed you, she assured me — and 
I guessed that be was jealous of your inordinate affection 
for your little girl. You told me yourself that you had no 
wish to marry, while she sufiBced for your happiness. I 
saw that your position was precarious ; if, in his jealousy, 
he married some one else, for pique— we will say Miss 
Vigors, who was always near at hand — you and your child 
would be penniless." 

" No," I replied, " for Mr. Cliye had made a settlement 
upon me." 

" Indeed I I was not aware of that," he resumed ; " you 
appeared to me to be a helpless dependent. Miss Vigors 
was a dangerous neighbour, and not insensible to Mr. 
Cliye's golden merits, if you were. I consulted your wel- 
fare, with the anxiety I haye always felt for you. I thought 
of the child's own future adyantages ; I considered Mr. 
Cliye's wishes. Mrs. Ashworth and I held many conyer- 
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sations about it. By withdrawing Dora for a season from 
her doting mother, I should advance the interests of all, 
and the child could be restored when the union was con- 
summated, and all should be going happily as a marriage 
bell." 

" Don't speak of it !" exclaimed George, with an air of 
furious resentment. 

" Where is Dora ?" I urged. 

" There were difficulties in the way of this most desir- 
able union," hp went cm, without heeding our interrup- 
tions ; " there were also difficulties in the way of removing 
the chief obstacle to it. Once convinced that Rhoda would 
marry Mr. Clive, but for Dora, my duty was plain. Mrs. 
Ashworth would have had her merely disappear from her 
home — ^but I knew human nature better. Neither Mr. 
CliTe nor you would have been satisfied without a certainty 
of her death. I was fully acquainted with you and all 
your affairs, and I did not bid you farewell until a day 
when I knew there would be no barges of Mr. Olive's ply- 
ing upon the river the following morning. I stayed in the 
neighbourhood all night, and repaired to the Wilderness 
early in the mornings having seen Mrs. Ashworth's car- 
riage drive towards the Old Hall. It was invariably your 
habit to send Dora out of the way whenever that lady was 
in your house, and very soon I saw her playing upon the 
terrace. She was fond of me, and glad to come for a walk 
in the Wilderness, and she herself begged for a ride in the 
boat, which we found waiting for us under the coppice. 
We dropped down the river with little danger of detection. 
In surmounting my greatest difficulty — ^getting rid of the 
dog — ^I displayed the greatest genius: I bound his feet 
among the osiers, and tore a piece of Dora's coat, while 
she looked on in high glee — and we left him baying furi- 
ously at us. Before long, the child was fast asleep, well 
wrapped up in my cloak, at the bottom of the boat; and 
the few persons who saw me from the banks, saw only an 
elderly gentleman taking a row for pleasure." 

He stopped, and regarded us with a smile of bland 
benignity, as George put his arm round me, and drew me 
closer to him, for 1 was trembling nervously. 
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" I was mindful of Hhoda's principles," he resumed. 
'^ Having possession of the child, with the fixed determi- 
nation of restoring her to her mother, as soon as she 
graced the noble halls of Burcot as Mr. Olive's wife, I 
meditated anxiously, in this very town, as to what I should 
do with her. A good design is ever crowned with sug- 
gestions to ensure its end. I wished to place Dora where 
her opening mind would be imbued with the purest prin- 
ciples. I would place her \mder the maternal care of a 
woman not inferior to Rhoda herself. And when the 
auspicious hour arrived when I could present myself at 
Burcot as the genius of your connubial happiness, I should 
be able to say, ' Behold your child ! as innocent, as pure, 
as sweetly child-like as when you lost her !' 

** That moment,*' said Mr. Billington, after an impres- 
ave pause, " which I have fondly and proudly anticipated, 
is swept from the horizon of the future. By your caresses, 
Sir George, and by Rhoda's beautifcd head resting so 
naturally upon your shoulder, I am led to the conclusion 
that she is destined to become Lady Vigors instead of Mrs. 
Clive,' of Burcot. This sublunary life is fiill of change. 
Don't stir, Rhoda — ^nothing could be more graceful than 
the tableau, in which* I gaze upon you for the last time. 
But to proceed. The oft-repeated story of your ship- 
wreck had made me well acquainted with the saintly 
character of Sarah Scott. I hesitated between her and 
Juliana Thomley. With either, I could deposit my 
precious charge : to Juliana it would be a romantic inci- 
dent, to Sarah Scott a guiding of Providence, if a child 
like Dora was left at the door. I tell you, I wavered." 

"But Mrs. Scott is dead I" I cried, in an agony of 
impatience. 

" That decided me," he answered. " I heard of her 
death in this town, as I was pondering over the responsi- 
bility resting upon me. I heard also that she had left a 
daughter, or granddaughter, an angelic being, a more sin- 
less saint than the old woman, if that were possible. The 
journey was shorter and less expensive than to Dublin, 
and I had not heard of Juliana for some years. If the 
lovely, weeping child should knock at her door the very 
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eyening after she liad consigned her mother to the tomb, 
what an affecting circumstance that would be ! It would 
also pour the balm of consolation into her bleeding heart. 
Consummate scoundrel, as you called me, Sir Greorge, I 
loved the child — ^and, beside, her maintenance would cost 
me nothing. She is in Cornwall, now." 

"Let us go, George," I urged, aroused at once into 
action by the news of where I could find my little 
daughter. 

'^Stop a minute,'' he said, leading me into a dimly 
lighted passage into which one door of the parlour opened, 
" I will be with you directly," he added, and he vaulted 
lightly over the table to the hearth, where Mr. Billington 
was standing with his back to the fire, his hands thrown 
behind him in an attitude of easy composure, as his mock- 
ing eyes followed all our movements. George grasped 
his arms with a gripe of long-accumulating passion, and 
snatched from his breast-pocket the pocket-book within 
which a few minutes before he had enclosed the notes, 
after counting them with cool deliberation. Before Mr. 
Billington could make an effort to rescue it, George tossed 
it adroitly into the blazing fire behind him, and closed 
upon him in a desperate wrestle. A frantic yell from the 
baffled villain, and an involuntary scream from me brought 
the Quaker speedily to the scene of tumult. 

** Peace, young man," he cried, thrusting himself be»- 
tween them ; " and thou, James BUlington, remember to 
resist not violence." 

Mr. Billington rushed to the fire, and snatched out of it 
the still unconsumed leathern case. But the tongue of 
the cover was open, and the flames had reduced the costly 
paper to a few pinches of fine white embers, which were 
scattered about the hearth as he dropped the case from 
his burned fingers. I had a glimpse of him sinking into a 
chair with a deep groan, but the next moment I found 
myself almost carried away by my cousin's arm, and 
traversing the streets in the direction of our hotel ; George 
giving vent to his excitement in alternate snorts of anger 
and ebullitions of triumph. 

It was no longer possible for me to think of any one 
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but mj little daughter. Mrs. Ashwortli, and her accom- 
plice^ Mr. BLUingtony eren Mr. Cliye^ could no longer find 
entrance into the arcana of mj secret thoughts. All the 
mother was alive within me ; mj child was about to be 
bom to me again. Within a few hours I should find her 
in the peaceful home^ which had been a refuge to her, as 
it had been to myself in m j hour of sore need and destit- 
tion. As it looked when I left it, with a serene light 
resting upon it, as though it were always bathed in a 
tempered sunshine, so it looked when I'-returned to it. I 
sprang from the carriage before Ge<»rge could alight, and 
ran up the narrow garden path to the trellissed door, 
which was opened before I reached it by one of the 
Quaker maidens who waited upon me in those far-gone 
days. 

*'*' My little daughter lives here,'' I said, before she could 
speak. 

" Thy daughter ?" echoed the girL 

"Yes," I cried, "a child called Dora. She was left 
here the night your mistress, Sarah Scott, was buried. 
Let me see her quickly." 

"Yea, a little child came here that night," said the 
servant, "but she is away with Esther yonder upon the 
rocks." 

She pointed to some cliffs rising steeply from the sea. 
The atmosphere was clear with the clearness of an April 
day, and we could see distinctly the rocky islet, two or 
three miles away, upon which George and I had waited 
and watched together for rescue. The ceaseless boom of 
the tide, which I had never heard since then, sounded in 
my ears like the echo of those relentless waves which had 
rolled roimd us threateningly in our peril. My cousin^s 
hand pressed mine ardently, and his voice trembled as he 
whispered words of fondness, which fell without meaning 
upon my absorbed mind, already engrossed in the moment 
in which I should hold my child in my impatient arms. 
With my eye and brain excited to the most vivid percep- 
tion, I saw Dora and her companion with a distinctness of 
portraiture which has never faded from my memory. I 
saw a tall and slender figure, clothed in grey, like the 
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grey of the lichens which covered the rock against which 
she leaned, with languid and melancholy eyes, upon which 
the eyelids drooped as she gazed dreamily over the spark- 
ling waves ; a face falling into a touching decay of beauty 
— ^pale brown hair gathered into straight bands under her 
hood, but with the austere lines broken by a soft, silky 
lock which was blown across her forehead. Holding her 
hand, and standing as motionless as herself, was a tall, 
slight, delicate-looking child, looking gravely and thought- 
fully at the sea, with a subdued gravity which suited well 
the quaint, grey dress she wore. The picture was all 
grey, all pale and faint. I had lost a rosy, laughing, 
chubby baby ; the child I found was matured beyond her 
years. 

" That cannot be Dora," said George, arresting me as I 
pressed forward : " we are mistaken. Rhoda, my darling 
cousin, that is not your little girl" 

We were close upon them, and both the lady and the 
child turned as they heard his voice. I looked again into 
the blue eyes where I had so often mirrored my face ; at 
the dimpling mouth, ready even now to yield to a •blithe 
laugh ; at the shy, sweet glance turned upon me. I knelt 
down upon the rocky path before her. I stretched out 
my arms. I spoke to her as if I were waking her from 
sleep in the morning. I cried, half unconsciously, " Is 
this my little Dora ?" 

There was a look of struggling recollection in the child's 
face, while she clasped her companion's hand more tightly 
for a moment ; but the next her arms were thrown round 
my neck, and her head lying upon my bosom. It was an 
agony of intense rapture to me, from which I was aroused 
by Mary's earnest entreaties that I would loose Dora, and 
by her trying to detach the child's tiny clinging hands 
from my neck. By-and-by I became conscious that we 
were all returning towards the house, and the quiet, 
soothing voice of Esther was calming my agitation. 

"And thou art Rhoda Clive," she said, after we had 
entered the well-remembered parlour, " and Sarah, for I 
called the child by my mother's name, is thy daughter I 
It was the night after we had consigned her dust to the 
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earth, that the child came. Tmlj, she hath heeai a comfort 
Uf me in my loneliness. Thoa wih not take her away 
from me immediately ?** 

She leaned forward, and laid her delicate hand upon 
Dora*8 cheek, as her head rested against my shoulder. 

^^ No/* said Greorge, answering for me with a tone of 
decision ; " if you can keep Mrs. Cliye here for some 
weeks we shall be glad for her to stay.** 

" Art thou Bruin Clive ?" she asked. 

'^ No, madam,'* he answered, with a flush upon his fiioe; 
** I am George Vigors." 

'* George Vigors !" she said, the colour rising to her pale 
face also ; ^^ I have heard much of thee. There are few 
round this coast who do not know the name of George 
Vigors. My mother spoke of thee often. Thou wilt 
remember this shore well. From yonder window we can 
see the rocks where thou and Bhoda were wrecked. We 
point them out to all our guests.*' 

She glided across the room, followed by George, who 
was singularly embarrassed and silent, for one so well 
trained to conventional self-possession. 

*' I watched thee from the shore,** said Esther, her 
large and devout eyes fixed full upon him ; ** never did I 
see courage like thiue. 1 wept over you both, when thou 
wert brought to the shore, with thine arms wrapped death- 
like round Rhoda. I never saw thee or her again, for I 
was called some miles hence on an errand of duty ; but I 
have thought of you often. I was thinking of you when 
you drew near to us on the cliffs, for I had been telling the 
child the story of thy bravery. Didst thou know then 
that Rhoda was of kin to thee ?*' 

*^ No ; I only knew that she was helpless and forsaken,** 
he answered, in a low voice, to avoid attracting my atten- 
tion. But I had been listening to them amidst my fond- 
ling of my child. The rugged precipice was before my 
eyes, a witness for him. I rose hastily, and placed Dora 
on her feet, though I could not bear to loose her hand, and 
together we crossed over to the window. 

" Oh, George I dear George I I do remember it all,** I 
paid to him. 
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He drew me suddenly to him, and leaning his face upon 
my head burst into tears, to my complete consternatJbn 
and dismay. I did not move or speak, though his agita- 
tion distressed me, but I permitted him to release me at 
his own time. 

" I must leave you now," he murmured, at last ; " I 
have no control over myself this evening. Grood night, 
my dearest." 

The evening passed rapidly away; and when Dora's 
bedtime came, I professed to be wearied, too, that I might 
have her all to myself. When I slept it was with a pal- 
pable sweetness of repose as tranquil as Dora's slumber, 
for she was in my arms ; and when the morning came I 
watched the fine, blue- veined eyelids, with the eyes shin- 
ing imder their long lashes, begin to tremble into wakeful- 
ness. I saw the dawn of wondering recollection, and the 
questioning gaze into my face, and then her little hand 
stole over my features, and rested, where I would have 
chosen it to rest, upon my lips. 

" Art thou truly my mother ?" she asked. 

" Yes, my darling." 

" And wilt thou take care of me, like Esther ?" she said. 
" Shall I say my lessons to thee ? Am I to live with thee 
for ever and ever ?" 

" Yes, my little Dora," I answered. 

" I do love thee. I remember thee," she said, shower- 
ing kisses upon my face. 

** Do you remember your home, Dora ?" I asked ; " the 
terrace, where we could see the little children come out of 
school? and the large porch where we used to sing? 
Don't you remember the school, Dora, and the nice little 
girls ?" 

Dora sat up on the pillow, and I watched how the 
vague mists of memory were shaping themselves into dis- 
tinct forms, while her dilating eyes peered closely into 
mine. 

" Where is Dora's papa ?" was her unexpected inquiry. 

" You have no papa, Dora," I answered. 

** But I remember," she persisted, speaking every syllable 
slowly, as if thinking of more words to describe her remem- 
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brance. But the untaught tongue of childhood reused to 
aid her memory, and there was no need of words. I hid 
my face from the light, while she stroked my hair with 
her hand, reiterating over and over again, " I do remember. 
Where is my papa ?" 



CHAPTER Lin. 

I AM domiciled in my new dwelling-place. The placid 
Friend, Esther Scott, has given a few placid directions to 
her placid maids, and the household ways, as well as the 
hours, glide on " with down upon their feet." That tide of 
excitement, which burst over them two or three days 
back, has ebbed into a tranquil and pleasant ripple. - The 
profound calm is ruflOied only by one slight cause. Not 
the presence of a young worldly woman, whose garb is 
the costume of fashion and frivolity, but whose subdued 
aspect bears a close semblance to their own staidness ; but 
the unseemly hovering of a worldly young man about the 
secluded home, who behaves in an un-Friendly manner, and 
drives the domestics almost out of their demure senses by 
speeches and gifts of an un-Friendly character. Even Esther 
is embarrassed, and somewhat fearful of a visit from the 
overseers ; but she informs everybody diligently that the 
young man is no other than the gallant George Vigors, 
who was exalted into the hero of the village six years ago. 
So he is pardoned, and smiled upon, and regarded with 
admiration, and finally has as much worship rendered to 
him in the Quaker homestead as the austere principles of 
Friends will allow. He yields to it pleasantly, and goes in 
and out of the house with a contented mind, and free and 
satisfied step. 

But I, all day long, am wondering, though unsuspected 
and in unbroken silence, how life is going on in my own 
old home ; that dream of dreams, which I might have 
quitted long centuries since, so visionary is the time that 
has passed since I looked upon its empurpled walls and 
shrouded windows, in the light of a morning buried a 
week ago in the great gulf of the eternal past. I fancy I 
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see Mrs. Ashworth lying speechless upon her deatb-bed ; 
and Mr. Clive watching beside her, grave, reticent, and 
rugged, with no indication of the tempest raging desolately 
within, save fitful flashes in his eyes, which shoot out and 
die, like the glimmering among embers in a deserted room. 
But perhaps Mrs. Ash worth's eloquent eyes are sealed with 
the royal signet which none can break, except He who 
hath redeemed the dead. And Bruin may be gone back 
to the great, solemn, solitary hall at Burcot, where her 
unfinished preparations mock him with the perpetual sug- 
gestion of what was to have been. 

Mr. Clive has not written to me, nor I to him. I have 
not dared to write. The reaction upon my nervous system 
from the pressure and tension of these events has been too 
enfeebling for me to be able to exert myself. If I had 
written it must have been distractedly, as I thought. 
Imploring, forbidding, dreading, hoping ; passionate alike 
in entreaty and reproach. Longing that he should still 
claim a right in me, yet ready to spurn him from my pre- 
sence. Craving to be directed by him how to act, and 
certain that I should yield to his will, even if he sum- 
moned me to become his wife ; though I should upbraid 
and despise and hate myself, and should love him only 
with a torturing sense of degradation, because he has no 
longer a moral preeminence over me. I wrote to Mr. 
Mitchell the first evening after we left the Old Hall, 
desiring,' almost commanding him, not to reveal the secret 
which has come to his knowledge ; and the thought that 
Bruin will not be exposed to public contumely is very 
sweet to me. But how is it that when I bid myself 
remember that he is altogether unworthy, and that I ought 
to cast out his image from my heart, I find it possesses too 
subtle and crafty a hold upon me ? 

This morning Mary would talk about the people in the 
Dale ; she does not venture upon naming Mr. Clive. I 
am glad it was in my power to avert this heavy blow from 
the hearts of the many men who have given their whole 
reverence and trust to him. I scarcely know what my 
rights are in the vast concerns over which Mr. Clive pre- 
sides, but I would sacrifice them all, rather than take away 

E E 
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ihar master firom their Iiead. Wliat j<^oiis preparations 
there had been I What unirersal pleasure in the prospect 
of our marriage I I wished, while Mary was talking, — so 
foolish was I — that it had all been orer before Simeon 
Ford died. But then Mr. Clire would haye concealed 
the aecret firom me for ever ; and it migkt be I should 
never have found Dor^ 

Yfhj does he not at least write to me ? It is surely my 
due to rec^Te any explanation which it is in his power to 
gire. He ou^t to reconcile me to myself for haying loved 
bim, and for stdH feeling a wretched yearning for his pre- 
sence and supp<Hrt. Or he ought to make it easy for me 
to despise him for his utter baseness. The thought strikes 
me that he cannot know where I am. Ail our movements 
have been so rapid and uncertain ; and my cousin's servants 
are still remaining in the village, so that no one has returned 
to carry the news to Underdale that its young mistress is 
found. It is certainly my dnty to write to Mr. Clive, a 
few words only, to tell him that Dora is restored to me. 

So I am apparently as calm as the tranquil Esther and 
the unruffled, soft-footed maidens and my own quiet little 
daughter, who is sitting on a footstool at my feet, and 
soberly hemming a cambric tucker. But within there is 
such a tumult of distraction and confusion, and wounded 
love, and dire suspicions, that if my thoughts forced them- 
selves into expression, the whole household would flee from 
me as a maniac ; or as a moral leper, whose unregulated 
passions tainted the mental atmosphere. 

I sat down at last and opened Esther's desk, upon which 
surely none but calm and gentle letters had been written ; 
but while I was wondering how I should address Mr. Clive, 
George entered with a clouded face, and a decision in his 
manner very different to his usually careless and easy 
mien ; and after replying to our morning salutations he 
desired to see me in private. Esther immediately with- 
drew, taking Dora with her. 

" Who are you writing to, Rhoda ?" he inquired, with a 
glance at the open desk, and the scattered sheets of paper, 
which I had spoiled in beginning my difficult letter. 

'^ Mr. Clive/' I answered, blushing and sighing, and 
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yet determined to look ^irlj into the ^oomj face before 
me. 

" Rhgda," he said, in his most persuasive tones, " will 
you tell me what you were going to say ?" 

** Willingly, dear George," I replied. " It seems to me 
that he ought to be told that Dora is found, and I was only 
going to write a few words to that effect." 

"I have spared you the trouble," answered George. 
'* I wrote to him the same night we arrived here." 

How I wished I could see that letter I 

"He has replied to you," he continued, producing a 
large and thick packet, and laying it on the desk before 
me, while he fastened his eyes jealously upon my changing 
face. ** But before you read his letter I wish to speai to 
you myself." 

" Yes, George ; I am attending to you," I said. 

** Come away from that desk, then, and stand by the 
window. Don't be afraid of looking across at the rocks 
yonder. They make me bold; I take my stand upon 
them, and nothing shall shake me, or make me swerve in 
my decision to speak plainly to you, Ehoda. When we 
were wrecked upon those rocks, it was in my arms you 
rested for hours, with your dear face hidden from the 
waves upon my breast. We thought we should die 
together, and I felt in my heart that no common link 
bound you to me. I wont say when I loved you first ; 
but from the instant I believed that you had been Edward 
Clive's wife, I loved you as a man does the woman whom 
he hopes to marry. This was before you ever saw Bruin 
Clive, or Ash worth, or whatever his name may be. When 
I discovered that you were of my own blood, the tie of 
kindred could not make you dearer to me, but it gave me 
the right of frequent and intimate intercourse with you, 
and of an interest in all your affairs. For your sake I 
diligently cultivated the friendship of — I don't know what 
to call him — ^your husband's ille^timate half-brother — " 

"You wiQ call him Mr. Clive to me, George," I inter- 
rupted. 

" Well," he resumed, gnawing his under lip, " I sought 
his friendship, curse him ! that I might enlist his sympa- 

E £ 2 
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thies for you. That was when we were down here first 
He seemed to be a prince in his munificent liberality 
towards you ; but we know now what the munificence 
was. After that I made up my mind to win you sooner 
or later. I tried to improve and reform, and all that sort 
of thing, and God knows it was hard work ; but I did it. 
I gave up gambling and drinking, and all that I was 
ashamed for you to know about. By Jove I I had lost all 
pleasure in them. All I wanted was to be anywhere that 
I could see and hear you. Then came that confounded 
riot in the west here, and I was kept away from home, and 
Ciive had the field all to himself. I never suspected any- 
thing, and like a fool that I was, I used to congratulate 
myself on his keeping you so quiet and shut up at the Old 
Hall. But when he left his business, as he had never 
done before, and was off on the Continent, and I had that 
conversation with you, and I felt that no woman would 
have spoken so plainly as you did to a man whom she had 
ever thought of marrjring, then I gave you up fully, 
believing in my heart that Clive was more worthy of you 
than I wa<3. 

" I want to reason with you," he went on, seeing that 
instead of being ready with an answer, I stood beside him 
speechlessly, with drooping head and averted face. " Grood 
heavens. Cousin Rhodal I swear to you, you shall have 
nothing more to do with this man. I almost believe that 
if you were to see him again now, you would overlook all 
the disgrace and odium of a marriage with him in your 
infatuation. Would to God I had some authority over 
you, as your nearest relative ^ You, a mere woman, 
scarcely more than a girl yet, have no one to control you 
in the least. Fll waylay this fellow if he ever dares to try 
and meet with you again. I wish I could look into your 
very heart. Your face tells nothing, though I see a change 
in it again this morning. While we were seeking Dora, 
you were all anxiety and eagerness on her account ; and 
since we found her there has been almost pure, unmingled 
satisfaction about you. But to-day there is some new 
change. Tell me ; I deserve your confidence. I have 
given you every proof in my power of my unselfish love 
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for you. I know with what a bitterness Olive's infamy 
has fallen upon your spirit ; and you have no one to speak 
of his villany to. Speak to me ; I shall understand every 
word. You were going to be irredeemably sacrificed to 
him ; and you are frightened still at your narrow escape. 
You shiver, and there is a look of fear in your eyes, as if 
you dreaded seeing him again. But I will protect you. 
You have sometimes called me your brother, and I will claim 
a brother's authority and privileges. Only I beseech you, 
my Rhoda, renounce this man altogether in my hearing." 

" You have not given me one reason yet," 1 murmured. 

George had been bending over me, but he drew him- 
self up to his full height, and planted his feet more firmly 
on the ground, as if he understood the woman's obstinacy 
he had to deal with, and meant to tear it up by the roots. 

" Reason !" he exclaimed ; " isn't it reason enough that 
you are a lady, the daughter of Rhoda Vigors, and a truth- 
ful, honourable, beautiful woman, of whom a peer might 
be proud; and he is a base-born, dishonest, and dis- 
honoured man ? Didn't he keep Edward, who lies in 
yonder churchyard, out of his inheritance, and defraud 
you and Dora ? Wasn't it on his account l^at you had to 
suffer the anguish of losing Dora ; and I remember, if you 
do not, the weary days and nights, when We trembled for 
your life or reason ? Clive has won your love with such 
craft and assiduity that you feel as if your life was bound 
up in his ; and he has repaid it with duplicity and con- 
cealment. He only wished to marry you to make his own 
position sure, if Simeon Ford ever betrayed him." 

" Don't talk of Mr. Clive," I said. 

** Only a few minutes longer, my love. He knows his 
power over you, and he has written to you, not to me, 
in reply to my letter. Only give me your promise not to 
return to Underdale, not to write to him, or to see him for 
three months at least, my dearest Rhoda. Give yourself 
three months for decision and self-conquest. If you are 
weak now, you wiD repent it all your life long. It is not 
much to ask. I thought when I began to speak to you 
that I should demand some greater proof that you acknow- 
ledge my claims upon you ; but now I will only say this : 
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** Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to wliicli 
she belonged, mj mother would have suffered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; "but she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
about her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time superstitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Kachel Ashwor^ to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wnmg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our coimty to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service ibr 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
from every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

'^ In those d^ys there was no means of commtmication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Eachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed imder my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fencied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
a,pplied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but I was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron<work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John dive's second wife. 

** From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

^^ Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
father. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Rachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
father drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solemn to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my yoimg 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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*' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to which 
she belonged, my mother would have suffered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace; "but she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
about her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time super stitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Olive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Kachel Ashwor^ to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wrimg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our coimty to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service ibr 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
from every person who could feel any sort of interest in it. 

'* In those days there was no means of commimication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Eachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She foimd that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Olive and Rachel Ashworth had no dijfficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Olive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fencied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Olive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clivers second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
fether. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Rachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
father drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solemn to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my yoimg 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to wliich 
she belonged, my mother would have suffered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l)ut she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
about her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time super stitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Kachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wrimg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our coimty to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
£:om every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

** In those days there was no means of commimication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Eachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She foimd that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed imder my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*8 second wife. 

** From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
&ther. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Kachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
father drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solenm to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to which 
she belonged, my mother would have sufiered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l^ut she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
about her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time super stitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Eachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wnmg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our coimty to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
from every person who could feel any sort of interest in it. 

"'In those days there was no means of communication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Eachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Eachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Eachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself* to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*8 second wife. 

** From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my inlancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
father. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Kachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

** You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
fether drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solenm to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l^ut she had been 
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gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Eachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wnmg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our county to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difEcult matter to conceal my birth 
irom every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 
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among the poor. Nothing was heard of Eachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
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to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Eachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to bis 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Eachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself' to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

"John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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440 THE CLIYES OP BURCOT. 

^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to which 
she belonged, my mother would have suffered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l^ut she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
About her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time superstitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Hachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wrimg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our county to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
from every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

"' In those days there was no means of communication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Rachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself* to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but I was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*s second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
&ther. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Rachel, who lived some forty miles 
offy and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
fether drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solemn to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to which 
she belonged, my mother would have suffered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l^ut she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
About her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time super stitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Hachel AshworUi to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wnmg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our county to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
irom every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

"*• In those days there was no means of communication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Rachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself* to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but I was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*s second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
fisither. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Rachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
&ther drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solenm to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to which 
she belonged, my mother would have sufiered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; lout she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
About her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time super stitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Eachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wnmg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our coimty to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
from every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

"*• In those days there was no means of communication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Rachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron-works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself' to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but I was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*s second wife. 

** From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
^Either. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Eachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
&ther drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solemn to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; l^ut she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
About her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time superstitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Hachel AshworUi to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wrung from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our county to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service lor 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
£:om every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 

"'In those days there was no means of commimication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Rachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron-works in South Wales, after having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Clive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Clive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fencied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me, and grew proud of mj 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Clive*8 second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my inlancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
&ther. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Eachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
&ther drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solenm to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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^' Under ordinary circumstances, in the class to whicli 
she belonged, my mother would have sufiered little or 
nothing irom the deed of disgrace ; lDUt she had been 
reared by grave and pious parents, who had brought 
about her early betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was 
herself at the same time superstitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional She could pass &om the absorbing 
excitement of a religious service to the equal excitement 
of a secret interview with her lover — not the simple-minded, 
gentle Simeon Ford, but John Olive, a handsome, impas- 
sioned, reckless youth. It would have been more easy for 
Rachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her sin to her 
parents ; and she wrimg from them a reluctant permission 
to join the strawberry girls who go up from our county to 
London every season. She did not return with them, but 
sent word to her home that she was going into service for 
the winter. It was no difficult matter to conceal my birth 
£:om every person who could feel any sort of interest in it 
'^In those days there was no means of communication 
among the poor. Nothing was heard of Rachel, and she 
had heard nothing of her home until her return to it the 
following spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron- works in South Wales, afler having married 
her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant of the circum- 
stance of my birth, as her parents were. It is enough to tell 
you that Margaret died within three years of her marriage, 
and that John Olive and Rachel Ashworth had no difficulty 
in passing me off as her son, when my father returned to his 
old place of work. I was placed under my mother's care ; 
no one suspecting the secret, except Simeon, who had ex- 
torted it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and despair 
when she heard of her sister's marriage. Rachel hoped 
that now John Olive would redeem his promise to her ; 
but he had begun to form schemes of ambition, and a 
marriage with her would not advance them. She fancied 
that he slighted her for her want of learning ; and she 
applied herself with all the energies of her nature to raise 
herself to an equality with him, and to teach me. 

" John Olive was fond of me, and grew proud of my 
abilities. He expected me to work hard, but 1 was not 
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stinted in the means for acquiring knowledge. He had 
saved money, and before I was ten years of age he had 
commenced a small iron- work at Cradley, in partnership 
with a clerk in the Underdale Works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing to become 
John Olive's second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, with my 
step-mother — always believing that my own mother had 
died in my infancy. I soon began working in my father's 
forge. He had energy and perseverance and I had skill, 
and the iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. Be- 
fore my father died he had become a partner in the Under- 
dale Company, and had sunk a large sum in the purchase 
of Burcot, which proved a profitable speculation, for we 
discovered coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man ; but he was not 
backward to acknowledge that his great success had resulted 
mainly from me. 

" Soon after I was of age a fatal malady attacked my 
father. His second wife was dead, and our only female 
relative was my aunt Eachel, who lived some forty miles 
off, and whom I remembered with a strong affection. I 
sent for her without consulting him ; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and companionship 
from her than from a hired nurse. She came ; but of what 
passed between them when they first met I know nothing. 

" You have seen John Clive's unsigned will. Argyle's 
father drew it up, and promised to bring it for the neces- 
sary signatures on an early day. But before that day 
came, a rapid accession of disease threatened my father 
with speedy death. As he lay dying, he required me to 
bind myself by an oath — and the terms of the oath were 
too solemn to be lightly foresworn — that I would act upon 
his will as though it were a legal document. I knew its 
purport, and did not hesitate to swear what he desired of 
me, believing that he did it for the protection of my young 
brother. It was afterwards that he told me of the indelible 
stigma resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, as 
truly as if the laws of the land and of the church had de- 
clared me to be his lawful son. It was no time for reason 
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or reflection, Hhoda. Consider what a boy I was, and 
what temptations beset me. I reiterated my oath to act 
according to his will. 

" It was that moment which stamped my whole future 
life. I took up a burden which has never fallen from me 
until now. If I had been less scrupulous, I should have 
entered joyfully upon an inheritance which came to me in 
undisputed possession. Simeon Ford could prove nothing 
against my claim, even if he considered my conduct cul- 
pable — which he did not. He argued, as Rachel Ashworth 
argued, that my father had willed it to be mine ; I had 
helped him to earn it ; the portion bequeathed to Edward 
was more than his mother's fortime could have produced 
in other hands. But I could not shake off the conviction 
that right and wrong must not be set aside to meet my 
individual case. I was a bastard, and the laws of my 
country declared me ineligible to take possession of one 
farthing of my father's property, not bequeathed to me by 
a legal will. The base-bom son could not be heir with the 
son of the lawful wife. If my mother had consented to 
release me from my oath, I would have shaken off its yoke; 
but she asserted iJiat the disgrace wotdd kill her. She 
implored me to have pity upon her in consideration of her 
youth when she fell. She even threatened to lay violent 
hands upon her miserable life, if I made her shame and 
mine public. 

" I resolved what to do. I would hold the estate for 
Edward as his steward, educate him as the heir to it, and 
make it over to him when he came of age. You know my 
uniform success; power, influence, and authority, and 
riches flowed in upon me beyond my father's most ex- 
travagant desires. The Underdale works became my own. 
Every success was a reason for and against my keeping 
possession of the position I attained. It was my own, for 
I had won it ; it was Edward's, because I had won it upon 
his rights. My mother triumphed in all, and set her 
resolute will upon another exaltation. I shotdd marry the 
daughter of Sir George Vigors, who condescended to make 
it evident that he would overlook my low origin if I be- 
came a suitor for Caroline's hand. 
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" But I was equally resolved against marriage, for it 
would put it out of my power to withdraw from the false 
position in which I was placed. It was a determination 
full of difficulty and temptation and danger. The allure- 
ments of wealth were mine as well as Edward's; and 
passion spread a stronger snare, because I argued that the 
lawful pleasures of love could not be mine. I was not 
blind to beauty ; Caroline Vigors was careful that I should 
not shut my eyes to her ; and seeing her's I could not be 
insensible to it elsewhere. I was in the heyday of youth, 
and Edward did not inherit a more passionate nature than 
mine. I was as little designed for asceticism as he. I 
could not tell you, nor you comprehend, how feverishly I 
contemplated the happiness against which I vowed myself. 
The perfection of life seemed to be the union of man and 
woman. To be loved, and to be a father, appeared the 
purest essence of felicity. Here you might expect, and any 
other woman would expect, a confession of guilty attach- 
ment ; but my unhappiness, and the wretchedness of my 
mother — for we made each other miserable — were enough 
to deter me. The mother of my children must sujffer no 
pangs of shame ; neither would I entail upon my sons and 
daughters the ignominy which I had inherited. To love 
purely and honourably was not in my power ; therefore I 
would not love at all. 

" When Edward came of age, I consulted Argyle about 
making over the accumulated wealth to him. By that 
time his character had developed. I had done my best 
for him, Khoda ; if I erred towards him, it was an error 
of judgment only. He had been to Rugby and Oxford 
with your cousin Greorge Vigors, and on the continent 
under the care of Mr. Mitchell. You know what he was. 
Argyle reasoned with me ; represented how the welfare of 
my workpeople was inextricably involved in my plans, 
and how surely Edward would ruin hundreds while he 
ruined himself. His arguments had so much weight with 
me that I deferred my scheme of restitution until Edward's 
marriage; and resolved even then to retain some authority 
in my own hands. I was desirous that Caroline Vigors 
should become his wife, for she knew his character and 
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did not recoil from him ; it would be a fiiir, open, honest 
match. She was technically a virtuous woman ; and he 
might become an outwardly reformed man. I wished the 
Clives of Burcot to be at least a family of moderate repute. 

" I come now to the time when, instead of holding the 
estate in stewardship for a reckless, self-abandoned brother, 
I held it under you, and for you, Rhoda Clive. When you 
said to me that you were Edward's wife, and saying it, fell 
senseless at my feet, my heart was stirred with deep com- 
passion, and I vowed in my soul that you should suffer no 
sorrow which I could avert. I soon learned that this fine 
delicate creature, whose life seemed so frail, must rest an 
undivided charge upon me, and not as a betrayed and 
friendless girl, a dependant upon my bounty, but as my 
half-brother's legal widow; the mistress, therefore, of the 
vast commercial concerns into which the Underdale Works 
had expanded : or rather, for your medical attendant gave 
me the information, the mother of the future heir. Cast 
your thoughts back along the past years. The whole of 
my strange conduct will now be open and manifest to 
you. 

** While Dora lived I could not marry even yot^. She 
must inherit the whole of the wealth which had been 
amassed, to satisfy the claims of justice. When she was 
gone, the whole affair was brought to a single point. You 
loved me ; and our union would make you mistress of all 
that it was your right to possess. Did I not leave you free? 
Did you not give yourself to me of your own choice ? 
Simeon urged me to confide my secret to you ; but I was 
not only bound by my oath, from which Mrs. Ashworth 
alone could release me, but I scarcely dared to risk my all, 
not my wealth but my love, upon the dreaded chance of 
your spuming me as base-born. Women, I said, will 
marry a man like Edward, but they will not marry an 
illegitimate son. 

" Yet you, Rhoda, discriminated between the inherited 
and the personal dishonour. You stood before me, white 
and tremulous, but collected in thought and speech, and 
you said, * That weighs as nothing with me, compared with 
the wrong you have wrought. You have conspired to 
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deprive an orphan of his rights.' I lay the facts before 
you. This is the wrong-doing and conspiracy. I palliate 
nothing. I only repeat that I am no perfect man. 

"Not a rumour of all this has got abroad. I walk 
about among my people, and there is no constraint upon 
any face, no tone of contempt in any voice that speaks to 
me. I know the reason of this gracious respite, for 
Mitchell has been with me almost daily, and I have seen 
your note to him. My secret, he tells me, is safe with 
him, and I believe it. The man only cares to fathom 
secrets, not to betray them. 

"For a few more weeks I shall still have to think and 
act for you. You are now in perplexity and doubt, not 
venturing to bring Dora home ; and you cannot decide 
what to do. I will make no foolish apologies for directing 
you as I have done for the last six years. You shall 
remain in Cornwall until I quit the neighbourhood alto- 
gether. Argyle and Vigors, who are the trustees under 
your settlement, will take your affairs into their hands, 
imtil Dora is made a ward in Chancery, and her guardians 
are appointed. I have already made Argyle acquainted 
with the whole, and I beg of you to let Vigors read this 
letter. At the close of this next session I shall give up 
my seat in the House, and leave England ; until then I 
shall reside in London. If you find no necessity for this 
exile in yourself, I implore you, for my sake, to keep this 
distance between us. I could not act as I ought, if you 
were within a few miles of me. The mad longing to see 
you, to speak with you once more, would grow more un- 
conquerable ; and if I once lose the mastery over myself, 
I cannot tell to what extravagances I might be hurried. 
You shall not be kept out of your house any longer than I 
can help. 

" Your home, you will say, is the Old Hall ; and that 
you know to be mine by my own purchase, with money 
earned independently of any of my father's wealth. You 
wiU not live under any roof of mine again. Be content. 
I will leave no chain to draw me back, with futile excuses, 
into your vicinity. Argyle will buy it firom me; if I 
dared, I would give it to you as my only marriage dower 
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to Mrs. Clive of Biircot. But I shall leave these details to 
Argyle ; he will correspond with you for the future. 

" You will come home to compensate to our people for 
the disappointment that has ^en upon them. There will 
be great rejoicings in the Dale when you and Dora return 
in safety and happiness. Believe in your fellow-creatures ; 
believe in the welcome of your people, and the good hearts 
of the friends, both among the rich and the poor, who will 
rally round you. Do not let the &ilure of one man in 
whom you trusted, embitter your heart against many who 
will be faithful and true to you. Believe in humanity, 
but do not expect too great things from it, as if it were 
divine. Do not lean too much upon another ; do not peer 
too closely into any soul. In most, to believe without 
questioning is both happiest and wisest. 

" Vigors demands a pledge from me that I will not seek 
you. I give it to him simply because it will set him at 
rest. It will be well for you, too, to be sure that you will 
not meet me again. I shall come no nearer to your 
retreat than the route to London will bring me. I have 
written all that I need write to you." 



CHAPTER LV. 

" George," I said, the next morning — I did not see him 
again the day before — " you shall read Mr. Olive's letter." 

He received it with an air of extreme surprise mingled 
with gratification, and carriea it away to the window at 
the farthest end of the room. He kept his face carefully 
averted from me, conscious that I should scan every change 
of expression upon it. I could only see that when he had 
finished it, he remained pondering over its contents for 
some time, and turned back the pages to read again some 
of the passages. 

" I am afraid I shotdd not have behaved differently," he 
confessed, returning to my side ; "he is not such a bad 
feUow, after aU. Yet you cannot marry him, Khoda." 

I sighed. 

" CHve does not dare to wish it." 
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« No." 

" A woman of refinement such as yours could not marry 
a man of infamous birth. Society would scout her/' 

"Yes." 

" It is not yourself only. There is Dora. She coidd 
not enter into circles whidi were closed against her mother ; 
and what a marriage she may make when she is grown up I 
You would not do anything to injure Dora's prospects ?" 

"No." 

" Clive ought never to have loved you. He made an 
admirable steward and guardian. Why couldn't he go on 
as he began? His secret would never have been told 
then," said George, with impatience of tone and gesture. 

" But how could he help it ?" I asked, looking up with a 
smile. 

" By Jove I" he exclaimed, " he couldn't. He would have 
been more than man if he hadn't fallen in love with you, 
placed in such a position as he was. If I had been in his 
place, I should have married you long ago, in spite of 
Dora's heirship, and stopped Simeon Ford's mouth, some- 
how or other. So poor Bruinness is dead at last, then, 
and Clive is left alone I By George ! if I were he now, I 
should be at your feet this instant, pleading with you till 
I compelled you to forgive me. I should never give up a 
love like that for a mere miserable scrap of honour. But 
if he can conquer himself, you can and must conquer 
yourself." 

" I will, George." 

" My sweet Rhoda I my dearest, loveliest, wisest darling 1 
you will congratulate yourself all your life long for this 
decision. Now listen what I wiU do, as you are so sensible 
and good. You see no one knows that Clive was not 
ignorant of his illegitimacy except you and me. Mitchell 
only heard Simeon's confession, and it is very natural to 
suppose that Clive did not know it himself until that 
moment. And if Clive had not owned to it himself, both 
to you and me, I don't see a single peg to hang a law-sidt 
upon. There was nothing but Simeon's assertion, and how 
could we have proved he was not Margaret Ashworth's 
son ? We didn't even know where John Clive and his 
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wife went to in South Wales ; and people like those are 
not easy to trace after nearly forty years. So I will never 
mention it, I promise you, Rhoda. You would not like to 
hear Olive's name bandied about as a dishonest man. No, 
I was sure you would not, and it never shall be. People 
shall only think of him as unfortunate. 

"How calm you are, Rhoda!" he said, after some 
minutes ; for I had exhausted during the night the agita- 
tion caused by Mr. Olive's letter, and now a treacherous 
air of resignation made me appear at rest to those about 
me ; " how diligently you are sewing I You seem in your 
own element in this quiet home. Do you know you have 
often reminded me of the sweet, gentle, unsophisticated 
women we find among Friends. That has been your great 
charm to men of the world like Olive and me." 

It was odd if I had thus reminded George of the Quaker 
women, for neither he nor I had known any beside Mrs. 
Scott, Esther's mother. I did not, however, reply to him ; 
and soon afterwards when Esther joined us, he entered into 
an animated conversation with her. In spite of my sorrowful 
reflections, a new idea, which diverted me, flashed across 
my brain, as I observed my companions. George brought 
a chair for Esther, but he did not resume his seat beside 
me ; he took up his station near to her, and leaned against 
the chimney-piece, in an attitude which set oflT the natural 
grace of his well-made figure ; and with eyes, which re- 
minded me for the moment of Oaroline's, he looked ten- 
derly down upon her sweet, serious face, flushing with an 
ascetic flush under his gaze. He did not perceive that I 
was watching him ; but the brief exhibition of flirtation 
had its effect upon me. 

" I am going away to-day," he said, in a mournful tone. 

" Not thou ?" said Esther, with an unseemly start of 
amazement. 

" Yes," he replied, " in an hour I must be on the road 
home. Rhoda will stay three months with you, Esther, if 
you will keep her so long, and then I shall come back to 
fetch her home. I have been here too long already." 

The tone in which he breathed the last words was not 
understood by Esther's unsophisticated mind. 
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" Nay, George," she said, softly and frankly, " thou hast 
not been too long for anyone save thyself. I marvel that 
thou wert not weary sooner." 

" Weary I " echoed George, pathetically, but then he 
caught my eye, and a shade of confusion crossed his face. 
" I must take my leave of you,'' he added. 

He lifted Esther's hand to his lips, with some mur- 
mured compliment, and she raised her brightening eyes 
to his face, while she said " Fare thee well, George." 

" Farewell, Esther," he answered ; " it has a more poetic 
and tender sound than good-by." 

" We always say farewell," she replied, with a blush of 
exquisite embarrassment. 

He turned to me, and kissed me, calling me his dear 
cousin. I was trying to think of some message to send to 
Mr. Clive in answer to his letter ^ but before I could finc^ 
some suitable words which I could ask George to repeat 
for me, he was gone. I ran eagerly after him down the 
long garden, calling to him to return, and he turned back, 
his face mantling with smiles of satisfaction. 

" My darling Rhoda, what is it you want ? " he asked. 

" You said you would give my answer to Mr. Clive, 
George." 

" He does not require an answer," he replied, crossly. 
" You ought not to wish to say anything to him, Ehoda. 
Don't play with the poor feUow ; don't raise any false 
hopes." 

" I shall not," I said. " Only tell him from me, George, 
that I believe him." 

I ran back as swiftly as I went. Esther was standing 
at the window, looking down the road into liie village ; 
but she moved away the instant I entered, and took up 
some work which had lain neglected on the table. 

"Is it the custom among worldly people to kiss the 
hand ? " she inquired, after some time. 

"Not exactly," I answered, "but it is not imcommon, 
and it does not mean anything. George is rather fond of 
doing it." 

" He does it with grace," she said, smiling faintly. 

Our lives were now hushed into a profound repose.* 

F F 
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Day followed day in uniform repetition, their very names 
being lost to me, as I only heard of them as First Day, 
and Second Day, and &o on till the Seventh Day. Each 
hour repeated itself; what we do at noon to-day, we did 
yesterday, and shall do to-morrow. The household rou- 
tine rolled on with faultless precision, and with no more 
variety than the flow of a stream along a smooth and 
straight channel. So £[ir was the gay outer world removed 
from us, that not a whisper came from it to breathe upon 
our unruffled calm. I remember one evening in mid- 
summer, just before sundown, after a thunderstorm had 
been rolling over and through the valley at Underdale. 
An unnatural breathlessness had succeeded. The million 
leaves of the wood on the hillside were motionless as if 
cut in steel ; not one stirred ; even the poplar leaves did 
not quiver upon their tremulous stems. In the meadows 
where the hay was ready for the scythe, the flowering 
grasses lifted their plumed heads to catch the faintest 
ripple of motion in the atmosphere; but not a single 
thread-like pedicel trembled, save when a moth lighted 
upon, or took its flight from it. The reeds by the river 
side stood still and serried, as the untouched spears in an 
arsenal, and the broad blades of the water-flags, though 
they offered vantage ground to the breeze, bent no more 
than swords in dead hands. The breathlessness was un- 
earthly; I longed to see something stir beneath the 
invisible touch of the wind. In the very petulance of 
uneasiness I swept my hand over the flowers within my 
reach, and made them bend for a moment; but they 
stiffened into unnatural stillness again. Up in the sky, 
however, there was motion; a grand majestic gliding 
amid the thunder-clouds ; but they were so solid and 
massive that I could scarcely believe that it was the truant 
wind that was chasing them across the clear blue of the 
sky which they had obscured. 

Such my existence was now. For three months I was 
to live without the fresh, keen breath of life, while the 
great tempest clouds rolled slowly away from my sky, and 
a new day was ushered in. Esther looking on serenely, 
and Maiy watching me with almost fretfUl uneasiness. 
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knew that my repose was unnatural ; but neither of them 
could tell when and how the spell of stillness would end. 
Nor could I foresee myself. Alone upon the cliffs, or 
beside Edward's grave, I looked at my position in every 
aspect. The letters that came to me in Mr. Argyle's 
handwriting, but in Mr. Clive*s clear, explicit language, 
more simple than the lawyer would have employed, told 
of the transfer of the great Underdale Works, with their 
wide ramifications, to me and my child. In reading of the 
vast transactions that were to be carried on in our names, 
I grew disheartened with the attempt to understand even 
a portion of our concerns. Hitherto I had listened with 
apparent interest, but with real inattention, to Mr. Clive, 
when he had professed to consult me about business ; but 
when he told me of contracts with foreign governments, it 
only impressed me with a sense of his importance, and a 
vague idea that he was adding other thousands to the 
wealth he was accumulating. And now all this was to 
come upon me. I was to have the responsibility of great 
riches, the care of the welfare of our people. Ah ! if he 
could only remain my friend, and continue to bear these 
burdens for me. 

It was natural to revert from myself to him. I tried 
hard to realize his long life of perpetual strife between 
honour and shame ; but I could not comprehend it. I 
could understand better his present position — ^all the plans 
of his life suddenly broken off; his commercial engage- 
ments, which brought his sagacity and skill into exercise, 
ended ; his authority over the people whom he loved to 
rule, superseded ; his lat€st cherished and most ti'easured 
hopes vanished like a dream in the night. And I could 
do nothing. There was no way in which I could testify 
that in my eyes he was worthy of all honour and trust. 
Had we loved each other less, I could have comforted 
him more. 

To return to Burcot ; dowered with youth, and beauty, 
and prodigal wealth ; was to enter upon a new sphere, 
untried, and one which I shrank from trying. I distrusted 
my own power to resist its temptations alone and un- 
guarded. I knew too well my own weakness and impetu- 

ff2 
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©sity, and easy surrender to the influence of others. I 
was gifted with no great mental strength, or moral courage ; 
while I saw the more excellent way, my feet would soon 
slide into paths of luxury and indolence. How then 
would prosper the education of my soul and Dora's? 
Should we be drifted away upon the idle stream of 
pleasure ?- 

Sometimes Dora sat beside me with her steadfast eyes 
questioning me, as I contemplated our future, and dreaded 
it. She had grown into a thoughtful and pensive child, 
under the discipline of this quiet home ; and I had not 
the heart yet to provoke her to the frolics and laughter of 
childhood, in which we once delighted. 

"Art thou tired of me, mamma?" she asked, one day. 

"Tired of you, my treasure I " I answered, "you are 
the only darling I have in the world." 

" Then why dost thou speak so seldom ? " she said ; 
" see, I am close to thee ; thou wilt never lose me again. 
I shall always live with thee. I am thy little daughter." 

And my daughter crept into my arms, and wept there 
in sad and silent tears, which fell with a mute reproach 
upon my heart. The child's life wanted colour and 
brightness, and I felt as if I could not supply the need. 
I remembered how Simeon had said it was an easy thing 
to be a woman ; I believed it then, because my life rested 
upon Mr. Clive. Now I found myself in a maze of diffi- 
culties and doubts, from which I could not extricate 
myself. 

One morning Mary brought me a paper, which Mrs. 
Ashworth, in the few days of partial restoration before her 
death, had entrusted to her nurse to be conveyed to me. 
It contained only a feeble, illegible scrawl, with here and 
there a letter or a syllable ; but one name was written in 
plain but laboured characters — the name of Bruin. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Three months for decision, or rather for being tossed 
upon the restless ebb and flow of indecision. I had 
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promised George not to decide finally until I had taken 
three fuU months for consideration. He little knew how 
those months would harass and oppress me, and that I 
should be as far from decision at the end of them as at the 
beginning. I longed to resolve that I might, like any 
other woman, shut my eyes, and steel my heart against all 
the arguments that might support the opposite side ; but 
I could not come to any determination. 

I was returning from the cliffs with Dora one July 
noontide, when I saw Esther standing at the garden-gate 
with her hand shading her eyes, as if she stood there to 
look for us. She came forward to meet us as soon as she 
caught sight of us. 

" A stranger is come to see thee," she said. 

" A stranger 1" I repeated. " Not George Vigors ?" 

" Nay," answered Esther, " I do not know this man ; he 
is a stranger." 

" What is he like ?" I asked, eagerly, 

" Tall and dark," she said, " grave looking, and much 
older than George." 

It must be Mr. Clive I My heart bounded at once into 
lightness and gladness. He could not give me up when 
it came to the last without one effort to obtain my pardon; 
his love had triumphed over his pride and resolution. He 
was come to throw himself and his happiness upon my 
forgiveness. Or was it possible, blessedly possible, that 
some discovery had been made which removed the dis- 
grace attaching to him, and freed us from the perplexities 
by which we had been encompassed ? I kissed Dora in a 
transport of hope, and bid(fing her stay with Esther, 
hastened on into the house. 

A quick revulsion of feeling succeeded when I saw only 
Bruin's friend, Mr. Argyle. He received me with a low, 
distant bow, very different to the cordial friendliness with 
which we had always greeted one another when he came 
to the Old Hall. He seemed to wish to mark the change 
in my position by a more ceremonious bearing. 

" Mr. Argyle," I cried, the tears starting to my eyes, 
" this is unkind to me." 

He took my offered hand and pressed it warmly, and 
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seemed as if he were on the point of saying something, 
which he kept back with difficulty. My depressed spirits 
were quickly alarmed, and I made no effort to conceal it. 

" Is there anything the matter at the Old Hall, or— or 
at Burcot ?" I asked, hurriedly. 

" No, Mrs. Clive," he replied. " I am come solely on 
business. What could be the matter so as to affect you ? 
My friend left the Old Hall six weeks since." 

" Six weeks since l" I echoed, with a dreary sense of 
desertion. 

" Yes," said Mr. Argyle, " but there were still many 
things left unsettled, and Clive has been down two or three 
times. He has taken his last farewell of the place, to 
which you can now return in security. I accompanied 
him to London, and am come down direct to you from 
thence. Sir George Vigors will be here to-morrow or 
the next day to escort you home." 

" Did George send me word by you ?" I asked, my 
face burning with vexation. 

"No," he answered drily, "he mentioned it to me 
incidentally in town. Are you ready for business, Mrs. 
Clive ? I have some documents to read over with you." 

He opened a small leathern case and produced numer- 
ous papers and parchments, which he read through de- 
liberately and with legal precision, uninterrupted by any 
remark or inquiry of mine. The perusal occupied about 
an hour. 

" You understand these deeds ?" he said, when he had 
finished, and they lay scattered before me on the table ; 
and Mr. Argyle looked gravely into my clouded face for 
an answer. 

" I have not heard a single word of them," I replied. 

" But, Mrs. Clive, this is folly or perversity," he said. 
" Excuse me, I speak as an old friend. I liiought you 
were remarkably intelligent for a woman." 

" And I believed you to be tolerably intelligent for a 
man," I retorted. " I do not pretend to imderstand these 
matters. You ought to know that I should leave them 
entirely to Mr. Clive." 

" Well you may," he grumbled ; " when, but for me, 
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he would have stripped himself of every penny he pos- 
sessed, as if all the success of the works had not been his 
doing solely. You might have counted your income by 
hundreds instead of thousands if it had not been for 
Bruin's skill and stewardship, Mrs. Clive." 

"What can I do?" I cried 

" Nothing," he growled ; " nothing, madam, except 
marry some idle spendthrift of a fine gentleman, who will 
help you to waste the magnificent fortime Clive has made 
for you. But this is not business." 

" I do not care about business," I said, laying my arm 
across the scattered deeds, which he was about to pick up 
again ; "I want to hear more about your friend." 

" If you want to hear he is dying of a broken heart," 
said Mr. Argyle, " or contemplating suicide, you will be 
disappointed. He is doing what a good and strong man 
ought to do— thanking God for being delivered from such 
a blunder, and ready to begin life again with a sense of 
fireedom. He is ten years younger already. I do not ex- 
cuse him, Mrs. Clive. Of course he was a defirauder, &c- 
&c. But can you find me another man who would have 
deliberately carried out such a long course of self-denial, 
and of seeking to set the wrong right, by any sacrifices of 
his own interests and hopes ? He has told me all, and I 
wonder at him, ay, and admire him, in spite of the blunder 
he made at first in taking that oath to his father. He 
rejoices that the discovery was made, Mrs. Clive." 

" What is Mr. Clive going to do 1" I asked. 

" At the end of this session he will vacate his seat in the 
House," was the reply, " and will emigrate. We have 
canvassed his plans together, and I think them well laid. 
He is not a man to lie by and rust because of one disap- 
pointment. He will make another fortune before he 
dies." 

" He does not care so much for money," I BS^d^ 
angrily. 

" He values it," answered Mr. Argyle. " We spoke 
together only of money, and how to gain it. Clive is 
not a man to let even his friends read his thoughts too 
plainly." 
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" Did Mr. Clive seem well ?" I inquiired ; " was he graver 
than usoal ?'* 

"A man who has just buried his mother, and lost 
everything he possessed in the world, is not likely to be 
very merry," said Mr. Argyle. 

" You are bitterly unkind and unjust to me !" I ex- 
claimed. 

" How am I unkind and unjust ?" he asked. " Would 
it please you to hear that Mr. Clive goes about loudly 
lamenting his loss of you ? To me he spoke only once of 
you, when he made me acquainted with the whole story, 
and then he said, * Thank God, Rhoda was not my wife V 
I know that Bruin wished you not to return to the Old 
Hall before he left it ; but I expected to hear that you 
had come, day after day. Do you suppose he never 
dreamed that you would disobey hia command ? Why 
have you stayed away so long ? Other women have for- 
given greater offences, even infidelity against themselves." 

« I wish we could be friends again," I cried, passion- 
ately ; " we were so happy when we were only friends. If 
there were some insuperable barrier between us, so that 
there could be no thought of marriage, peace would come 
to both of us in time ; and Mr. Clive could come back to 
Underdale, instead of going away for ever. He should 
make a fortune for himself at Underdale." 

" There will be such a barrier soon," he answered ; 
" but you are mistaken if you suppose Clive can ever be 
merely your friend again. No doubt, as a woman, you 
feel differently. You could receive him calmly, talk 
pretty commonplaces, and dismiss him with a polite bow 
and smile." 

He could see by my crimson cheeks, and by the 
trembling of my hand, as it rested upon the documents 
beneath his eye, that I could not thus meet and part 
with Bruin. 

" There will be such a barrier soon," he repeated. 
" You can ask Clive to become your steward and manager, 
that he may serve you with his sagacity and skill, while 
you live in luxury at Burcot, or as Lady Vigors at 
Kockton. But I warn you that every eye in the neigh- 
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bonrhood will be upon you ; we should have no faith in 
such a friendship. When it is impossible for CHve to 
marry you, he must not come within twenty miles of your 
residence." 

" But how can it be impossible ?" I asked. 

" Because our laws have never been favourable to such 
unions as yours," replied the lawyer, " and a bill is now 
before the House to make them positively null and void. 
When it is passed, the wife's or husband's relatives will 
stand in the exact degree of relationship as one's own. 
Thus, Mr. Clive, in the eye of the law, will be the same 
to you as a step-brother by birth." 

" How soon will that be the law ?" I asked, falteringly. 

" At any time. To-night, perhaps ; or next week, as 
the case may be. Clive did not mention it to me ; but 
Vigors asked me if it would not make your marriage 
illegal." 

He gave me a few minutes to digest the intelligence ; 
but as I said nothing, he began to read again the neglected 
papers. 

" I understand them perfectly," I said, as he ended ; " I 
am my own mistress — my own mistress completely. I 
shall be made Dora's guardian, and have my wishes con- 
sulted in the appointment of her other guardians, and the 
trustees of the property. Mr. Argyle, how much is known 
about Mr. Clive by the people ?" 

" It is only known that his mother was Rachael Ash- 
worth," was the answer. " It is supposed that he only 
discovered it at her death. Mr. Mitchell knew no more 
than that." 

We both smiled, and Mr. Argyle' s face did not recover 
its aspect of gloom. 

" Our residences you say are Burcot and a house in 
London," I continued; "but I must have the Old Hall, 
Mr. Argyle ; I must have it at any price. Do you sup- 
pose I am going to live in that great barn at Burcot ? Is 
the house in London furnished?" 

" It was furnished for your marriage," he replied. 

" I forgot," I said hurriedly, " I have never seen it. 
Mr. Clive attended to all that. Does he live there now ?" 
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" Madam I" 

" Why not ?" I went on. " Will he take nothing from 
me? — ^not even the poor shelter of a roof that never 
covered me ? If I had been he, I should have flown to 
that house as to an empty nest, which I had prepared but 
too careftdly for my mate. You men do not know how 
to love." 

" Mrs. Clive, said Mr. Argyle, " my friend is no fool to 
foster an attachment which he, and you also, have decided 
to be hopeless. He has appointed for himself a course, 
and he wiU not swerve a hair's-breadth from it." 

" I know it," I replied, listlessly, with the sudden 
languor of profound but concealed emotion. 

Mr. Argyle stayed a few minutes longer, conversing on 
indifferent subjects, and then took his departure, saying he 
would see me again the following morning. 

The hour for decision was come. During the promised 
months of reflection, every reason and argument had pre- 
sented itself, in endless succession, before the bar of judg- 
ment, and claimed importunately to be received as the only 
true and credible witness. My judgment remained per- 
plexed and speechless. In a few more days — for I dare 
not give hearing to the whisper that already it may have 
been done — the greatest and wisest of my fellow country- 
men would pronounce my love unlawful, and brand it with 
an ineffaceable reproach. True, their opinion was against 
me ; but they had not yet uttered the authoritative law 
which would separate me from Bruin. We could still, 
without sacrilege, pluck a flower from the mount before it 
was enclosed. The barrier I professed to be wishing for, 
and I had professed it to my own self-deceived heart, was 
about to be erected, and instantly I foimd that it would 
shut me out from an Eden to which I should ever look 
back longingly. I scorned the imbecile judgment which 
had wavered and deceived me so long, and I referred the 
question to feeling. She answered swiftly, decisively, and 
satisfactorily. I sought Esther and Dora in the parlour, 
where they sat surrounded by the monotonous yet graceful 
repose, of which I had grown so weary. The child's face 
struck me as having an unnaturally quiet and asGCtic exr 
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pression. She lacke^d light and warmth in her life ; and 
if I had the sunshine of happiness, it would flash back 
upon her with the climate of summer. Let joy mantle 
about me, and youth would grow brilliant for her ; my 
blood was flowing in her veins, and she drew life from me 
still, as when she was an infant. If I tarried long in cold 
deliberation, I should make her a second time an orphan. 
I called Dora to me, and sang to her a foolish song, but 
one to which Bruin had often listened, sitting beside us 
while I lulled her to sleep ; though the child looked up 
with wondering eyes, she nestled contentedly in my lap. 
Esther laid down her work, and scrutinised my glowing 
face ; but it did not interrupt me, and I sang another and 
another blithe old nursery-song, until Mary came to take 
Dora to bed. 

Then, because a fit of jealousy for my little daughter 
took possession of me, I must needs carry her to bed 
myself, and sit beside her till she fell to sleep, and till the 
twilight came upon me, though I knew that there was 
much to do, before either Mary or I could rest that night. 

" Mary," I said, " Mr. Argyle tells me they are going to 
make a law to prevent Mr. Clive marrying me." 

" That's Sir George I" exclaimed Mary, with a burst of 
ready tears. ** Oh ! my dear, what can we do ? What- 
ever will become of us all?" 

" Sir George is coming to-morrow," I replied, " but if 
you can be ready, we will start to London before he can 
reach here. I will see Mr. Clive for myself before the law 
is made." 

I lefl; Mary plunging into the business of packing with 
alacrity, and I went to seek Esther, whose home had been 
twice my shelter. She looked disturbed and apprehensive. 
As I stood beside her, looking into her sweet and gentle 
face, I saw the tears glistening in her eyes. 

" Thou art going to leave me," she said, with the faintest 
tremor in her voice ; " the lawyer has brought thee news 
which will take thee away from us." 

" Listen, dear Esther," I answered, ** I will tell you 
everything." 

Then, remembering the time when once before in this 
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same quiet home I had sat at her mother^ s feet, and poured 
out my full heart to her, I sank down on the floor beside 
Esther; laying my head in her lap, I told her all the 
story of my own life and Bruin's, without any reservation. 

" Dost thou love Bruin Clive ?" she asked, " or is it that 
thou only dreadest to be left to thyself?" 

" I love him with all my heart, Esther." 

" What is this love ?" she said, with a little flutter trem- 
bUng through her. 

" Have you never been in love, Esther ?" I asked. 

" Nay, Rhoda," she answered, " I have kept a diligent 
watch over my own heart.'* 

" And yet you may love," I said ; " watching never kept 
love out. Why, I am thinking of Bruin always in the 
depths of my heart, however my surface thoughts and 
words may be engaged. Everything I hear or see reminds 
me in some way of him. I am always wanting to know 
his opinion, because whatever he says seems to me right 
and good. I can trust my inner life to him. He makes 
me a better woman ; and I make his life more complete. 
Oh, Esther I we do love one another, and we cannot cease 
to do it because it is declared against the law." 

" Then wherefore hast thou separated thyself from him 
BO long ?" she inquired. 

" Esther, he ought to seek me. It will be a humilia- 
tion to go to him," I said. 

" Love is humility," she answered, softly. " Being such 
a man as thou sayest, he could not seek thee, for he 
can only ofier thee worldly dishonour. Thou must descend 
to him in his downfall. Thou wert betrothed to him, and 
assured of his love. In thy place I would act as though 
I were his wife. I would see him, and speak with him 
face to face." 

She bent her head and kissed me fondly; and then, 
pushing me gently from her, left her seat, and walked 
about the room, with kindling eyes and disquieted manner. 

"I am not disciplined in spirit to-night," she said, "it 
must be thy going which disturbs me, Ehoda. This life 
of mine seems very tame and cold. I can imagine how 
thou wilt let thy husband rule over thee, but thou wilt 
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not feel it as the curse pronounced upon women. Fear 
not to go to Bruin; it is but a link in the chain that 
binds thee. Thou lovest him, therefore enter into thine 
inheritance." 

" And you, Esther ?" 

" Peradventure I too may be willing to inherit the 
curse," she rejoined, smiling. " I have heard of love," 
she added, coming back to her seat, and speaking in a 
very quiet voice, " but now I see it. Thy face is changed ; 
there is a look brighter than a smile upon it: an illu- 
mination of gladness instead of darkness. Thine eyes 
behold visions which I can neither see nor imagine. Thou 
wilt be more than conqueror over Bruin's pride. I have 
heard of love ; nay^ once I thought I loved, but there was 
neither this sting nor this honey in it." 

The murmur of her voice ceased so softly, that I did 
not start from the reverie her words had caused, or seek 
to answer them. Perhaps this sting, which had thrust its 
barbed point to the core of our love, had been the best 
guard of the sweetness. Now neither should I mistrust 
Bruin, knowing him to possess a secret unshared by me ; 
nor could he ever fear that I had married him for aught 
else but pure and loyal affection. Yet, perchance, at this 
very hour the law was being made ! Still, let the future 
be what it might, Bruin should know that I loved him 
for himself. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

In London, Dora and I, with our faithful! Mary ; while 
George, whom we must have passed on the road, is raging 
with angry disappointment in Cornwall ; or, equally pro- 
bable, solacing himself with the pastime of flirting with 
the pretty, unsophisticated Esther. London does not 
bewilder me ; for I was naturalized to it years ago, by a 
season of hard struggling with poverty, while Mr. Billing- 
ton was hiding from his creditors. Mary is astonished at 
everything, and dreads this great wilderness of an inn, 
where the Devonshire mail-coach put us down about four 
o'clock of a sultry July afternoon, and where we are wait- 
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ing to rest a. little while, before seeking Mr. Olive's lodgings 
in Parliament-street. She will not leave my chamber door 
in her anxiety lest my luggage should be carried to some 
other apartment ; and I overhear her speaking confiden- 
tially to a chambermaid. 

" WiU you please to tell me what laws have been made 
since Tuesday?" she is saying. 

" Laws ! Laws I" exclaims the chambermaid. " Fm 
sure I don't know, ma'am. I suppose you're from the 
country ?" 

" Yes, I am. I mean in the House of Commons, you 
know. What laws has the Parliament made since Tuesday ?" 

" Fm sure I don't know, ma'am," answers the girl, in a 
mystified tone. " Fll send out and inquire for you, ijf you 
please." 

" No ; it doe&n't matter ; but I thought everybody woidd 
know in London. Bless me I how are people to know 
when they are breaking the laws, if there is nobody tq tell 
them what they are ?" 

There is more conversation, but I do not listen to it. 
Dora is seated upon the window-sill, having some tea, and 
looking wonderingly into the crowded street. And I, 
before a large mirror, am studying, with an anxiety never 
felt before, that beauty, of which all have been wont to tell 
me in varying terms of admiration, excepting Bruin. 

Oh, face ! that betrayed me once, do not deal treacher- 
ously with me now, by your soft lines and delicate colours, 
taunting Bruin with the thought that others will love me 
for it, but not as he loves. Eyes, which have gazed back 
upon me often with a sorrowful and poignant reproach, 
when no other eye has seen me, you shine clearly with the 
light of coming gladness. Cheeks, that have blenched with 
shame, and lips, that have trembled with sighs and pas- 
sionate words, you dimple, and blush, and smile with a 
hope which is not ashamed. I "will prize you more, and 
pride myself in your beauty, if you may thus shine 
and smile as Bruin Clive's wife. 

" Come to me, mamma," breaks in Dora's childish voice ; 
** come and have tea with me in the window, and look into 
the street. Are we at home yet ?" 
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We drove to Parliament-street, and presented ourselves 
at the door of Mr. Olive's abode. The servant told us he 
was already gone to the House ; but when Mary desired 
to see the landlady, and assured her that we were Mrs. 
and Miss Clive, unintentionally deceiving her, we were 
admitted, and conducted to his rooms ; a dark, dingy, 
heavy-looking sitting-room, with a small study beyond, 
where his books and papers lay scattered about. I left 
Mary in the outer room, and entered this inner sanctum, 
and cleared away with nervous hands the books from the 
sofa, to make a resting-place for my weary child, who went 
to sleep, murmuring, " Are we at home yet ?" I laid aside 
my bonnet and cloak, for the air of the great city was 
stdtry and oppressive; then, watching beside my little 
daughter, I waited patiently for Bruin ; waited till the sim 
had long since gone down in fiery streaks behind the roofs 
of the houses, and the moon came up, round and full, and 
looked down familiarly upon my uplifted face. And yet 
he did not come. 

I heard him enter the outer room at last, with a heavy 
and slow step. The door was open, and I could see, in 
the dim light of one candle, placed upon the centre table, 
over which he leaned as he glanced at some letters lying 
by it, that the lines in his face were more deeply marked, 
and that his black hair was beginning to show streaks of 
grey. Mary must be hiding herself, that he may see no 
one before he sees me. A minute or two more, and he 
turned and entered the moon-lit room, where Dora lay 
asleep upon his sofa, with me waiting and watching beside 
her. Three paces would have brought him to us ; but he 
stood arrested and motionless ; and I, not daring to trust 
myself to silence under his gaze, rose at once, advanced to 
him, and laid my hand upon his folded arms. 

" Don't be angry with me, dear friend," I said ; " don't 
despise me because I have followed you here, being sure 
that you would never seek me." 

" Ehoda I" he cried, hoarsely, " you are mad to try me 
in this way. I cannot bear it." 

" It was necessary for me to talk to you face to &ce," I 
answered; ^* there are so many things that I cannot write. 
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Will you let me write to you as freely as if we had been 
married three months ago ? — as if I had been your wife 
for these three months?" 

" Speak on," he said, moving away from me, restlessly, 
and freeing his arm from my light touch. 

I looked up for an instant, and saw his dark eyes scin- 
tillating in the dusky moonlight. 

" But, Bruin," I answered, softly, " a wife who is beloved 
does not stand apart from her husband thus." 

There was no need to say more. He caught me in his 
arms, and held me closely to him, kissing again and again 
my lips and forehead. I, remembering how bitterly his 
pride had been humbled, did not shrink from his caresses 
and embrace, but clung to him with as full simplicity and 
frankness of love as Dora clung to me. 

" I must reason with you, Rhoda," he said at last, in a 
tone that expressed very little of reason. 

** You must listen to me, first. Bruin," I answered ; " sit 
here, and let me sit at your feet, as we used to do at home. 
You shall have the last word, and the final decision. Now 
don^t say that I am acting upon impulse. I have been 
reasoning for three months, till I am driven to the verge 
of distraction. One point only I can settle -- that life is 
scarcely worth having if I am to lose you. I believe you 
love me truly." 

" Love you I" he repeated, with a world of emphatic 
tenderness in the words. 

" So I am bold," I continued " I have not the shadow 
of a fear that you will misunderstand me. Bruin. When 
I left you, I did not know what a separation from you 
would be to me. All my thoughts were centred upon 
finding Dora, who had been lost to me so long, and so 
strangely restored. It was afterwards, when I had my 
child, and yet felt an ever- increasing heaviness of spirit 
oppressing me, that I discovered it was not with me as in 
the times before, when she filled and satisfied my heart. I 
did my best to persuade myself that I did not love you, 
but you have become a part of my soul's life. I lean upon 
you as I can never lean upon any other soul. I am neither 
strong-minded nor self-contained ; if you give me up, I 
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shall grow a thoughtless, frivolous, soulless, fashionable, 
pleasure-seeking woman of the world." 

" No, my Rhoda." 

" Just think of me," I interrupted hastily, " set up on 
such a giddy pinnacle in the great temple of Mammon, 
and all the crowd of worshippers below ; and not only my 
own fate, but Dora's, depending upon my keeping my poor 
head steady. I could never do it. Bruin ; and I should 
scarcely try. Then there are our people — those hundreds 
of men and women depending in part upon us. I cannot 
carry out your plans for them. If I have seemed inte^ 
rested in ^em, it was only because 1 wished to please you, 
I am shallow. I don't know what patriotism and philan^ 
thropy are. I can only love those who are close to me ; 
whose lives are mingled with my own. I plead with you 
for Dora, and our people." 

" But I shall drag jou down to my shame," he said. 

" You wish me to sit as a queen and reign," I answered, 
hotly, " while you are bound before my eyes, and your 
name cast out and reviled. I will never return to Burcot, 
to bear this. It is my turn to be stubborn now. I will 
not return to Underdale ; — no, not into the county, if you 
bid me go alone. If I have wealth and honour, let me 
share them with you, or they become a wearisome burden 
to me. Mr. Argyle said, other women forgave every- 
thing, even unfaithfulness to themselves. Will you not 
let me forgive you a stewardship that has amassed for me 
great wealth, and gathered round me a vast influence for 
good? At home, no one will know it. It could not 
enter into the mind of anyone, what you have done." 

" I wish to remind you of the di^onour of my birth, 
Mrs. Clive," he said. 

" I refuse to think of it, Bruin. Listen. If your 
father's will had been duly signed, and so secured to you 
the legal possession of his property, would the world 
blame me, an obscure, penniless dependant upon your 
bounty, if I married my benefactor, even though he should 
be the son of a woman not his father's wife ? John Olive's 
signature to his will would have placed us in those rela- 

o G 
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tions to one another. Shall a lawyer's delay many years 
ago, make us miserable now ? If money answereth all 
things to the world, is it to deprive me of all that I love 
and reverence ? Do I not reason well ? Bring forth 
your wisdom now, and show me a just cause for our 
separation." 

I had finished ; and I rested my head against his knee, 
waiting meekly to hear what answer he had to give me : 
but I was somewhat startled by being lifted up and having 
my head pressed down passionately upon his beating heart. 

" I shall worship you, Rhoda," he said, " I shall make 
an idol of you. There will be neither measure nor reason 
in my love for you. You will reign over me absolutely." 

" But it is you who must rule," I answered anxiously. 
" I want to be governed. I will be neither idol nor 
queen ; or you will weary of me as Edward did. Bruin, 
I must be simply your wife, dearer and more cherished 
than any other friend." 

*' Do you know what you do ?" he asked, with almost 
a fierce impatience. " You take from me the power of 
proving that I love you. You will not accept my only 
sacrifice — ^that of denying myself for ever the sight of 
you." 

" Away with such a sacrifice," I said. " But you were 
going to reason with me, Mr. Clive." 

" You have no reason to appeal to, my darling. If I 
speak to you about descending in the scale of society, 
you will tell me without a single tremor that you care for 
no society but mine. To remind you of your position, 
and influence, and wealth, would only make you turn 
upon me, and accuse me of laying a burden upon you 
too heavy to be borne without my aid. There is not a 
single point of worldly prudence where your heart would 
be vulnerable. But you do not consider that I shall owe 
everything to you." 

" You will have to make one great sacrifice. Bruin," I 
said : " it will be a hard thing to return to Underdale, 
when every one knows the stigma resting upon your birth. 
I hav3 thought of that, and but for Dora we would free 
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ourselves from the place. It will be no light or easy 
proof to give me of your love." 

« But " he began. 

" No mere buts. Give some actual reason that seems 
sufficient to both of us why our lives should be set 
apart." 

" Rhoda, I cannot think of any reason while you are 
here," he answered. 

" I said you should have the final decision, Mr. Clive.*' 

" Leave me," he replied, loosening his grasp as he rose 
from his seat and placed me before him, " for one mo- 
ment leave me, while I look at my life without you, a 
thousand fold more desolate now than it was an hour 
since. I was strong to endure anything before you came, 
but you have robbed me of my strength. The people for 
whom I had laboured were lost to me. My former friends 
looked coldly upon me. I have no colleagues or associates. 
I thought of you with despair, for you seemed to have 
forgotten me. To become a solitary emigrant from my 
native land was the brightest prospect that lay before me. 
And now you come in your sweet humility, and pour a 
richer treasure at my feet than the heart of any man 
could dream of. You steal away my reason, and recol- 
lection, and judgment, and leave me only a terrible dread 
that my senses are deceiving me when they tell me that 
you are standing here within reach of my hand. What 
else can I do but take the most precious and loveable 
wife ever given to man ? I have no way to return your 
devotion, except to crown myself with the happiness you 
oflPer me," 

" Will you speak to Dora, Mr. Clive ?" I asked. 

The little one was rousing herself, sitting up on the 
pillow, and rubbing her eyes, half frightened at finding 
herself in a strange and dusky room, though my voice 
and kiss reassured her. Mr. Clive left us to bring a 
candle from the outer room, and when he returned she 
greeted him with a shrill, piercing, exultant cry, and 
sprang out of my arms into his. 

"I remember thee," she cried, "I remember thee. 
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Thou art strong, and can carry me ever so &r, when 
mamma is tired. Oh ! I do remember thee.** 

She showered kisses upon him, and wound her arms 
round his neck in a transport of delight, and called to 
Mary to come in, for she had found her papa. Maiy 
obeyed, and looked on with beaming eyes and a fkce 
radiant in smiles and tears. 

" If you please," she inquired, "is the law made yet?" 

" What law ?" asked Mr. Clive. 

" The law Sir George wanted to make, that you were 
not to marry my young lady," she answered. 

Mr. Clive turned to me with a look of perplexity. 

" Mr. Argyle told me," I replied, with a feeling of grave 
anxiety, " that there was an act being passed which would 
make our marriage illegaL^' 

For a moment a cloud crossed over Bruin's face, but it 
was quickly followed by a grave smile of mingled regret 
and tenderness, and trust in me. 

" Not ours," he said gently, " you forget that I have no 
ties of blood or relationship. Tttie law does not touch me. 
But did Argyle drive you to me by this threat ?" 

" I wanted to come," I whispered. 

Mr. Clive returned with us through the midnight streets 
to our inn, carrying Dora in his strong arms, while I walked 
contentedly at their side, and listened to the extravagant 
terms of endearment in which he talked to her, as of old, 
though I understood now that, in his heart of hearts, he 
was addressing them, through my child to me. The old 
plan suited me the best ; and the child answered him more 
fluently than I could have done, now that my excitement 
was over. 



CHAPTER LVin. 

We were married in London, with Mary Allen and Mr. 
Argyle, who followed us from Cornwall, as the only wit- 
nesses of the ceremony. The news of our very quiet 
wedding caused a great shock throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Sudbury. The patricians, who had been looking 
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forward to receiving me with all the benign cordiality due 
to a very rich young widow, allied to their own class by 
my descent from the line of Vigors of Rockton, pro- 
nounced me lost to all natural feeling. The plebeians, 
including our own artisans and labourers, and the thought- 
ful-minded, hard-headed people connected with us, seemed 
to understand the thing better ; and they concluded that 
a love so long cherished, and so deeply rooted as ours, 
was not to be sacrificed for anything short of personal 
unworthiness. Neither patricians nor plebeians knew 
what we knew ; they had no idea of the great excellence, 
or of the great error of Mr. Olive's conduct. 

Once when I was walking down Regent-street with Mr. 
Clive, I saw George Vigors approaching us, and a slight 
nervous trembling passed through my frame. Slight as it 
was, my husband perceived it, and looked round to ascer- 
tain its cause, just as George stood directly before us. 
His eye met Mr. Olive's with an expression of resentment 
and contempt, but he steadily averted it from me, and 
passed us without any token of recognition. My first 
tears since our marriage gathered in my eyes, and Mr. 
Olive regarded them with deep disquietude. The same 
evening, he teld me that my cousin was gone abroad for 
some months, and pressing upon him with close questions, 
I discovered that he had attempted to eflPect such a recon- 
ciliation with him, as should for the future spare me the 
pain of being at variance with a kinsman to whom I was 
so much indebted. When George returned to Rockton, 
Esther Scott was paying a long visit to me at the Old 
Hall, and he soon fell into his old habits of fiuniliar inter- 
course with me, coming in and out as it pleased him. 
Luckily, Oaroline effected a matrimonial success at last 5 
and the present Lady Vigors of Rockton is known among 
the Friends as one who has strayed into the world. 

Before we left London, Mr. Olive instituted a search 
for Mr. Billington, with the purpose of rescuing him from 
the condition of extreme destitution into which he was 
predestined to fall in his old age. Bniin and I could never 
fully agree about that act of rough and instinctive revenge 
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by which George snatched from him the wages of his 
iniquity. With inde&tigable perseverance, he traced him 
from Bristol to London, where he found him at last, per- 
forming the part of heavy father in a low theatre. Mr. 
Billington was easily persuaded to emigrate again to New 
York, with the pension he had received before ; and he 
continued to write highly entertaining and characteristic 
letters to us, until his death some years later. We missed 
his correspondence very much. 

I was happy in our London home ; but I could not help 
looking forward to the time when we must leave it to 
return to Underdale, with a concealed feeling akin to 
dread. Here, there was no observation to fear ; but st 
home our affairs had been discussed in every house, and 
judgment passed upon our union. Mr. Clive was going 
back among his people — not as the owner of the coloesal 
fortune which they had assisted in making, but only as the 
guardian to the rightful heiress. We had resolved upon 
not occupying Burcot, but upon living in the Old Hall, 
in the midst of our people ; and I knew that we should in 
time dwell among them in all honour and affection, but I 
shrank from meeting the ffrst curious glances and forced 
congratulations. 

The day I had silently dreaded came at last. When we 
reached Sudbury, and clusters of inquisitive bystanders 
assembled round our carriage, while the horses from 
Underdale were being harnessed to it, I sat far back in 
my seat with my veil down, thinking mournfully of the 
day when the whole square was filled with an acclaiming 
multitude, to hail Mr. Clive as their new member. My 
husband did not speak to dispel my sad thoughts ; but he 
was grave and anxious, and his vigilant eyes were upon 
me. Dora alone, who saw nothing of this last mist of fear 
rising to obscure my happiness, sat on his knee, calling 
his attention blithely to the objects that interested her as 
we drove on to Underdale. The September evening was 
fair and soft, and the merry shouts of the reapers in the 
harvest fields echoed through the air. We heard too the 
soimd of church-bells. Before us lay the level plain of 
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Cradley, down in the south the sudden dip, and the hill 
beyond it, between which lay our peaceful Dale. 

The carriage stopped suddenly at a turn in the road. 
As far as I could see there stretched a cavalcade of many 
horsemen, who broke the order of their procession at our 
approach, and surrounded us on every side with faces 
which had grown familiar to us in past days of joy and 
sorrow. Swarthy mechanics and pale-faced clerks ; Dr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Mitchell; every inhabitant of the 
Dale who could obtain and mount a horse. They were 
there to welcome us, and to escort us to the old home. 
There was nothing but a confused tumult of blessings and 
congratulations ; though Mr. Mitchell tried hard to get a 
hearing for a speech suitable for the occasion, but he was ap- 
plauded so vociferously at every sentence that he could not 
proceed. He informed me afterwards that it was divided into 
three sections — ^the return of Dora ; Mr. Clive*s resumption 
of his old authority ; and our marriage ; and that for each he 
had a quotation from his cousin Lord Byron's poems, 
which might have been written for the occasion. 

As for Bruin, when we gained the brow of the Dale, 
and the church, the schools, and the homes he had built 
for his people lay in view I eneath us, justifying the exul- 
tation with which they greeted his return, he bent his head 
reverently, and clasping my hand in his, said, ** God make 
me worthy of them, and of you." 

We are growing old now. Nay, Bruin is an old, silver- 
haired man; and time has made his love long since so 
familiar to me that it is like the vital air, which I breathe 
unconsciously. More than half the fifty years he prophesied 
for me, we have passed together. I have well-nigh for- 
gotten the feelings of my younger days ; I cannot certainly 
recal the convictions that influenced many of my actions. 
Sometimes when Bruin and I drive over from our old 
home to the great mansion at Burcot, where Dora's 
children make the long corridors ring with pattering feet 
and laughing voices, I do now and then begin to wonder 
what might have been, if our lives had been differently 
ordered. What if old John Olive's will had been properly 
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signed and attested ? Wliat if Mr. Clive had given up 
his inheritance to Edward ? Or if Simeon Ford had passed 
away without revealing his secret ; or Mrs. Ashwoiih had 
still concealed Dora^s abduction ? And what if I had for- 
saken Bruin ? But from that thought I return to my life 
as it is, and assert to myself, in the depths of my own 
heart, that no shadow of repentance has ever dinmied the 
happiness of my second marriage. 
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